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ADULT EDUCATION / 


Note. The Adult Education Movement was conceived as purely cultural 
in aim. Its pioneers were inspired by intellectual motives alone. The 
encroachment in the middle of the nineteenth century of the economic 
stimulus into what had been a purely literary domain caused the move- 
ment to split into two parts: one (which will be the subject of this paper) 
continuing to provide liberal education in non-vocational subjects for men 
and women desiring nourishment for their minds; the other providing 
vocational training in Technical Schools and Colleges for workers who 
thereby hoped to increase their marketable value. 

Recently, the first of these two parts, which kept the title Adult 
Education Movement, has divided again—into formal and informal 
branches. The latter of these has, since the war, made tremendous strides. 
The birth and growth of A.B.C.A., the greatest single educational experi- 
ment this country has ever known ; the multiplication of discussion groups 
along similar lines outside the Services ; the provisian of first-class plays, 
concerts and art exhibitions on an unprecedented scale in places hitherto 
regarded as too remote; the establishment by the Army, by such un- 
official organisations as the Y.W.C.A. and the Y.M.C.A. and by Govern- 
ment Departments in their hostels of quiet rooms and study centres; the 
greatly increased interest taken by members of Women’s Institutes in the 
country and of Literary Guilds in towns, in drama, folk dancing and 
music, as well as in current affairs, all prove that adult education in its 
more popular forms is thriving to-day as never before and has before it a 
future rich in promise. 

This paper will for reasons of space and convenience confine itself 
mainly to the more formal and austere aspects of adult education. No mention 
will be made of vocational training or of Army Education. But their impor- 
tance and the importance of informal education in giving the citizen of 
Britain an opportunity to become fully matured must not be overlooked. 


Background to the Movement 


I. Nineteenth Century Experiments in Adult Education 

Adult Education in its present form has been defined as a co-operative 
effort between State, Statutory Bodies and Voluntary Organisations. The 
combination of these agencies in the development and furtherance of such 
education has evolved from and been profoundly influenced by the pioneer 
work of individual and unrelated groups in the nineteenth century, each 
concerned to develop some new form of instruction or explore some new 
territory. 

Among the schemes promoted by these groups the most important 
were :— 

(a) Adult Schools, which originated as far back as the eighteenth 
century in the decision of the members of the Society of Friends to open 
up knowledge to working men and women. The first Adult School was 
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established in 1798 at Nottingham, and during the next fifty years similar 
institutions were set up throughout the country, particularly in the 
Midland districts of England. The schools had a definitely religious basis 
‘but also provided elementary education in reading, writing and arithmetic. 
Professor Robert Pears in his book, Adult Education in Practice, states 
that in Bristol alone between 1812 and 1832 over 3,000 adults were taught 
to read in Adult Schools, and this number must be multiplied many 
times over for Britain as a whole. The movement exists to-day as the 
National Adult School Union, affiliating over 1,000 Adult Schools, which 
in addition to organising religious and recreational activities deal by 
lecture, discussion and class work with subjects of ordinary humane 
education. 

(6) Mechanics’ Institutes, the first of which was founded by Dr. Birbeck 
in Glasgow in 1799 to meet the demands of a group of working men 
interested in non-vocational education. According to Hudson in The 
History of Adult Education, published 1851, there were jin 1850-1851 
610 Literary and Mechanics’ Institutes in England with a membership of 
102,050, and a total number of 691,500 volumes in their libraries. ‘But by 
this date the aims of the founders of the movement, described by Dr. 
Birbeck as ‘‘ Nothing short of the moral and intellectual amelioration and 


aggrandisement of the human race ’’ became the much more utilitarian . 
“teaching of such branches of science as will be of use to the mechanics . 


and artisans in the exercise of their respective trades ’’, and of the hundred 
thousand members few were genuine students and many were juveniles. 
The reaction of the working man against this change, coupled with the 
fact that many of them found themselves incapable either of profiting by 
such scientific instruction as was still provided through the absence of 
sufficient background of elementary education or of paying the fees led 
from 1848 onwards to a serious decline in the movement. Many of the 
Institutes became mere social clubs for the lower middle class, although a 
few, notably those in Manchester, Birmingham and Huddersfield 
developed into important technical institutes and colleges. 

(c) Co-operative Societies, which inspired by the teachings of Robert 
Owen (1820-1835) and the example of the Rochdale Pioneers (1844)—a 
group of working men who devoted a percentage of their earnings to the 
promotion of education among their fellow co-operators—were responsible 
for supplying many industrial towns with libraries, evening classes and 
other forms of scientific and general instruction. From that time until 
the present day, the Co-operative movement has been closely concerned 
with Adult Education as a whole, and in addition to providing facilities of 
its own has supported and combined with other interested organisations. 

(4) Mutual Improvement Societies which, often at the instigation of 
the local Trade Union, multiplied in industrial districts during the later 
eighteen-forties. For the most part, they consisted of members of the 
Mechanics’ Institutes who had broken off from the main body and were 
determined through their own efforts to study subjects outside their day- 
to-day employment. Depending as they did on mutual aid for instruction, 
many of these societies were transient formations, but their members 
provided a nucleus round which other and more comprehensive move- 
ments have grown up. 
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(e) People’s Colleges, the first of which was established at Sheffield in 
1842, as a democratic institution for the encouragement of humane studies. 
The college was non-residential, financially self-supporting, and the level 
of educational achievement was high. It was closed in 1879, being merged 
in that year in the evening school activities of the Education Authority, 
having established a new educational tradition. Among other things, it 
served as a model for the Working Men’s College scheme devised by a 
group of University men, under the leadership of Frederick Dennison 
Maurice, known as the Christian Socialists. The first college to be opened 
under the scheme (which aimed at providing a system of studies in which 
different elements of liberal culture might be regarded as part of an 
organic whole and uniting students and teachers as fellow-members of a 
corporate body) was in London in 1854. This college has had a continuous 
history down to the present day and has remained true to its original 
purpose. Its foundation marked the first direct and continuous contact 
between the universities and the working class demand for education, and 
was followed by the establishment in the provinces of a certain number of 
similar institutions. Only one of these however has survived (at Leicester) 
the functions of the others being redistributed to a large extent between 
municipal bedies, Polytechnics, Adult Schools and the University Exten- | 
sion Movemént. 

(f) University Extension Courses, inaugurated in 1871 by Professor 
James Stuart, who invited Cambridge University to become responsible | 
for extra-mural teaching. The plan was put into operation in 1873 and 
consisted of lectures, supplemented by classes and paper work and 
followed by examination. In 1878 arrangements were made by Oxford 
University to provide local lectures and a similar development had already 
taken place in London by the formation in 1876 of the London University 
Extension Society. The effect of the movement on popular thought was 
considerable and it contributed largely to the growth of opportunities for 


‘higher education, especially in industrial districts; in particular it was 


one of the chief factors in the creation of provincial universities which in 
their turn shouldered extra-mural responsibilities in the areas they covered. 
But, although at the outset, the movement attracted large numbers of 
working people and in certain towns established relations. with the local 
Co-operative Societies—these last in some cases financing the lectures, in 
others associating themselves with the local University Extension Com-. 
mittees—it tended over a period of time to appeal more to leisured members 
of the middle classes than to the working man. The decline of his partici- 
pation in the movement was due partly to the fact that he had little or no 
say in the management of the courses which centrally was carried out 
exclusively by the universities and locally by committees on which he had 
as a whole scant influence, so that the nature of the instruction given was 
not always best suited to his needs; partly to the high fees charged, 
which he was frequently unable to afford. 7 


II. The Workers’ Educational Association 

By the beginning of the present century the interest aroused in the. 
educational development of the working man and woman had been 
strengthened by the recognition on the part of both students and teachers 
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of the need for more systematic and definite machinery than was provided 
by the movements already described—a recognition which found outward 
expression in 1903 in the establishment under the leadership of Dr. Albert 
Mansbridge of the Workers’ Educational Association. The primary aim 
of the W.E.A. was to bring about a closer connection between Labour and 
the Universities and to interpret working class educational needs. It was 
defined in the Revised Constitution of 1907 as a “‘ co-ordinating federation 
of working class and educational interests’’ formed to ascertain and 

stimulate the demand for higher education and to arrange facilities in 
conjunction with ‘‘ the Board of Education, Universities, Local Pence: 
tion Authorities and Educational! Institutions.”’ 

The Association, which from the outset forged a strong link between 
the Universities, the Co-operative Societies and the Trade Unions (all of 
which were fully represented at the initial Conference in 1903), grew 
rapidly in size and influence. Between 1906 and 1908 the number of 
branches increased from 13 to 50 and a system of District Councils was 
started. In 1907 a permanent joint committee was set up at the instiga- 
tion of the Association consisting equally of representatives of the W.E.A. 
and the Universities, and as a result of their recommendations and of the 
introduction of financial assistance from public funds the tutorial class 
scheme was launched in the following year to further the development of 
the class system as opposed to lecture courses. The original tutorial 
classes were held at Langton—Manchester on Friday evenings and at 
Rochdale on Saturday afternoons in January 1908. They represented the 
first practical steps in a new form of adult education that later spread to 
the Dominions and the U.S.A. At about the same time, attention began 
to be directed to the educational needs of women and afternoon classes 


were arranged for their special benefit. From 1910 onwards the Associa- . 


tion devoted much time and energy to the extension of its work in rural 

areas. Dr. Albert Mansbridge in his book, An Adventure in Working Class 

Education (published 1920), wrote in this connection: ‘‘ Village classes: 
were always astonishing, both as regards the numbers who attended them 

and the persistence of the students. In most of the villages the average 

attendance was about thirty.”’ 

At the: present time the Association is organised throughout the 
country in 18 districts, with over 650 local branches and 2,000 affiliated 
societies. The governing body of each district is the District Council, the 
executive officer is the District Secretary. The Council is composed of 
representatives of branches within the area and members of affiliated 
organisations. It arranges the less advanced types of classes sponsored by 
the W.E.A. and appoints representatives to the Joint Committees for 
Tutorial Classes. Its work is financed by subscriptions from district and 
branch members, assisted in respect of its educational classes by grants 
from the Board of Education and the Local Education Authorities. The 
governing body of the whole Association is the Annual Conference, com- 
posed of representatives of district branches and affiliated societies, which 
conducts its business on strictly democratic principles. The routine work: 
is carried out by a Central Executive Committee composed of members of 
district councils and affiliated societies, whose appointment is confirmed 
by the Conference. 
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III, Other Developments in Adult Education 

In addition to the ever-widening activities of the W.E.A., a consider- 
able amount of educational work among adults has been undertaken | 
during the past forty years by other organisations. The growth of national 
interest which originally manifested itself in the code for Evening 
Continuation Schools in 1893 and culminated in the Regulations for Adult 
Education first issued by the Board of Education in 1924, was accom- 
panied by a similar growth of interest on the part of many local bodies, 
both official and voluntary. 

Educational work among adults, especially of an elementary nature, 
has, for instance, been undertaken directly by Local Education Authorities 
in many areas. Universities and University Colleges have, through their 
Extra-Mural Departments, organised non-State-aided academic study 
through University Extension Lecture Courses. Rural Community 
Councils have stimulated a new demand for education in country districts, 
assisted by the work of Women’s Institutes and similar bodies. Organisa- 
tions such as the National Adult School Union, the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., 
have provided links between religious interests and adult education. 
Residential Colleges, the first of which was Ruskin College, Oxford, 
founded in 1899 have been established by individual initiative. Literary 
Institutes to provide a meeting place for educational activities have been 
set up in London, many of them by the London County Council, as have 
Educational Settlements in some of the larger industrial centres. 

The complexity and the extensive range of the Adult Education move- 
ment in Britain arise from the influence that all these agencies have had 
and a are still having upon its development. 


Main Forms of Adult Education 


I. University Extension and Tutorial Classes 

The Universities through their Extra-Mural Departments organise :— 

(a) Extension Courses of various types ranging from three meetings to 
twenty-five, arranged by local committees who select their lecturers from 
panels appointed by the university concerned. In order to secure recogni- 
tion and grant aid from the Board of Education, a course must consist of 
not less than 15 hours of instruction in meetings of not less than one and 
a half hour’s duration, which may be divided into class periods and lecture 
periods. Any interested person is admitted, but only those who are pre- 
pared to attend a whole course and do written work may be entered on the 
roll of students, which must contain not more than 32 names. In special 
circumstances, short courses of not more than six meetings are recognised 
for grant-aid. Non-recognised courses of six meetings each and “‘ pioneer ”’ 
courses of three meetings each are also held. The number of students 
attending recognised courses of these types in 1937-1938 was 9,446. The 
largest providers of Extension Courses are the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge and London, and the University College of Nottingham. 

(6) Tutorial Classes arranged through Joint Committees with the 
Workers’ Educational Association. These are of two kinds: 

Firstly—Three-Year, which provide instruction and guidance in a 
subject to the standard, in some cases, of a University Honours 
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Course. Students are required to attend for 2 hours weekly: for 
24 weeks in each of 3 successive years; they must participate in 
class work and submit essays to the tutor; but no examinations 
are held and no certificates given. A class under this heading © 
normally consists of not more than 24 students. 
Secondly—Advanced, which afford students the opportunity for 
intensive individual work under tutorial direction. Two-thirds of 
those attending such classes, each of which may consist of between 
9 and 24 students, must have passed satisfactorily through a 
Three-Year Class in the same or a related subject. 
(Similar in organisation and purpose to the Tutorial Classes are the 
University Sessional Courses, which provide a more elementary course of 
instruction suitable, but not expressly designed, for students intending to 
proceed to the Three-Year Classes. The courses occupy at least 2 hours 
per week for 24 weeks of the year. Half or more of each meeting must be 
devoted to class work and the number of students must not exceed 32.) 
Both types of Tutorial Class (and University Sessional Courses) are 
recognised for grant-aid by the Board of Education provided they conform 
with the regulations concerning hours of work and size of class, and on 
condition that they are “ progressive courses of academic study designed 
for the liberal education of adults.’”’ They must also be conducted by 
suitably qualified tutors and demand individual effort, which sometimes 
includes written work, on the part of the student. The tutors are appointed 
by a Joint Committee, containing representatives of the University, the 
W.E.A. and sometimes of the Local Education Authority. This Joint 
Committee is also responsible for general supervision and control. 
Attendance at these classes in the year 1937-1938 was 14,953. 


II, Classes under Approved Associations 

Five of the many voluntary organisations are separately recognised as 
‘“‘ responsible bodies ’’’ by the Board of Education, and arrange classes 
which qualify for grant-aid. These are: 

The Workers’ Educational Association, which is the chief body so 
recognised and is afhliated to the Co-operative Union and more 
than 2,000 other Societies. | 

The Educational Settlements Association. . 

The National Council of Music (University of Wales). 

The National Industrial Alliance. 

The National Council of the Y.M.C.A:s. 

All provide : 

(1) One-Year Classes, which must consist of meetings of at least one 
and a half hour’s duration in not less than 20 weeks of the year. The 
instruction given is of a standard comparable with that of a preparatory 
class, though the syllabus is not necessarily similarly arranged ; half the 
time in each meeting must be devoted to class work, and the students, 
who must not exceed 32 in number per class, must be prepared to do 
written work. 

(2) Terminal Courses, entailing meetings generally of at least one and 
a half hour’s each in not less than 12 weeks of the year. The number of 
students per class is not limited, and although written work is encouraged 
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in subjects thought suitable for the purpose it is not an cecuuee conciHen 
for grant-aid. 

Tutors for One-Year and Terminal Courses are appointed by the 
organisation concerned, which is also responsible for approving the 
syllabus (drawn up where possible in consultation with the students) and 
seeing that the stated regulations are duly carried out. In the year 
1937-1938 the number of students seerenine these and similar courses 
was 32,315. 


IIT, Other Part-time Courses 

In addition to the formal classes already described, short courses and 
other similar forms of educational activity are organised by the Universi- 
ties, by the approved Association and by the er voluntary 
Societies. These include : 

(a) Short Public Lecture Courses and Classes of an academic recreational 
or practical type. 

(b) Week-end Schools at which lectures are given on Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons and evenings to a group of students comprising as a 
rule the members of several classes of Adult Schools. The method is 
widely used by many of the voluntary organisations engaged on Adult. 
Education Work, e.g. the W.E.A., the National Industrial Alliance, the 
Educational Settlements Association, and the Co-operative Union. 

(c) Summer Schools and Vocation Courses, providing whole-time courses 
lasting from two to six weeks in the summer and attended by students of 
tutorial classes, university extension courses and other forms of adult 
instruction recognised by the Board of Education. The idea of organizing 
Summer Schools originated in the U.S.A. where an institution for this 
purpose was founded by Bishop Vincent on the shores of Lake Chautauqua 
in 1824. At the summer schools sponsored by the Joint Committees and 
the W.E.A. more time is given to class work with discussion, and particu- 
larly to individual tutorial work than to courses of lectures, the aim being 
to carry the students farther in their studies than is possible in the ordinary 
week-to-week meetings of a class. Oxford and Cambridge Universities at 
their summer meetings lay more emphasis on Lecture Courses, considering 
the most important factors in the case to be the continuous contact 
between lecturer and student and the intermingling of students coming 
from different parts of the country and interested in different subjects. 
(In the looser meaning of the term, summer schools are gatherings of 
people who come together for a week or a fortnight ss listen to a short 
course of lectures and enjoy social intercourse.) 

(d@) Study Circles, made up of small informal groups of students, 
meeting regularly for discussion on a textbook under the guidance of a 
leader whose business it is to prescribe the work which can be done in 
preparation by the students and to guide the discussion along relevant 
channels. 

(e) Correspondence Courses, planned to meet the needs of students who 
. for geographical or other reasons are unable to attend ordinary classes or 
study circles. The student receives by post guidance in reading and 
questions on subjects for essays, his answers being forwarded to the tutor, 
corrected and returned with written observations. Both Study Circles 
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and Correspondence Courses are sponsored by the W.E.A. and other 
organisations. 


IV. Colleges for Adults 


. An important development during the past thirty years has been the 
growth of permanent institutions devoted to the furtherance of adult 
education, fostered both by private enterprise and by the educational 
authorities of the State. Such institutions are, broadly speaking, of five 
different kinds : 

(a) Residential Colleges, which provide full-time study for men and 
women who live on the premises and take a course lasting generally for a 
year of three terms; although some students take a two-year course and 
others are admitted for a shorter period of two terms. There are nine such 
colleges in Britain, all owing their inception to voluntary effort and still 
receiving a substantial amount of financial assistance from private soyrces. 
The first to be founded was Ruskin College, Oxford, in 1899; followed by 

Woodbrooke, Selly Oak, Birmingham, in 1903; - 

Fircroft College, Bournville, in 1909 ; 

The Co-operative College, Manchester, in 1919; —. 

Hillcroft College for Women, Surbiton, Surrey, in 1920; 

Catholic Workers’ College, Oxford, in 1921 ; 

Avoncroft College for peucurura Workers, Stoke Prior, Worcester, 
in 19265 ; 

College Harlech, Harlech, in 1927; ra 

Newbattle Abbey College, Dalkeith, in 1937. 

Five of the above colleges have been: recognised by the Board of 
Education, one by the Ministry of Agriculture and one by the Department 
of Education for Scotland, and receive grants from their respective 
Departments ; eight are affiliated to the Educational Settlement’s Asso- 
ciation and all work in close co-operation with the Extra-Mural Depart- 
ments of the Universities, the W.E.A., the Local Education Authorities, etc. 

The educational policy of the colleges, for which each through its own 
Council is individually responsible, shows some variation according to the 
special object for which they were founded. 

Avoncroft, for instance, is intended for agricultural and rural 
workers ; 

Woodbrooke (the National Adult School Union College) ies 
emphasis on social and religious courses ; 

The Co-operative College links education with co-operation. 

The primary purpose of them all, however, is to enable those who 
cannot or do not desire to take ordinary university courses to spend at 
least a year in concentration upon the study of non-vocational subjects. 
The courses cover a wide field of interest and include the social sciences, 
history, literature, psychology, art‘and music, and at Avoncroft horti- 
culture and dairy farming. The students, numbering anything between 
25 and 50 at each college, are for the most part drawn from other branches 
of adult education and come from many occupations, including coal- _ 
mining, pottery, ship-building and domestic service. 

(6) Evening Colleges, which provide classes in non-vocational subjects 
for men and women during their leisure hours only. Outstanding examples 
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are the London Working Men’s College, where in 1938-1939 979 students 
were attending evening classes in the humanities, modern languages, 
science, art, music and physical training; and Morley College, London, 
Much of the teaching and administration of these colleges is provided by 
volunteers—members of the Universities, professional men or ex-students— 
though some receive grants either direct from the Board of Education or 
through the Local Education Authorities. 

(c) Literary Institutes, established either by the local ae or by 
individual enterprise in towns and cities, as centres for the working student 
in his leisure-time, where the holding of instructional classes can be carried 
on side by side with other activities of general cultural interest, i.e. the 
presentation of plays and concerts, the staging of debates, etc. London 
County Council has provided a dozen such institutes of which the largest 
and best known is the City Literary Institute, with an enrolment figure in 
1937-1938 of over 6,000 students. [An experiment different in origin but 
similar in result to the Literary Institutes is the Percival Guildhouse at 
Rugby, founded by voluntary effort, as a memorial to a famous head- 
master of Rugby School. The Guildhouse has about 400 students, many 
of whom also attend the Rugby College of Technology and Arts, and 
organises some 80 classes ranging from a full three-years’ course, which 
receives grant-aid under the Adult Educational Regulations, to quite 
informal groups. It is governed by a Council which is elected half by its 
members and half by various educational authorities. Its distinctive 
feature lies in its social life, by means of which it aims and succeeds in 
giving the continuity and sense of membership which belong to a resi- 
dential college. ] 

(2) Educational Settlements, of which the first was founded in 1909 and 
of which there are now 28 in existence. The Settlements are voluntary 
and self-governing, deriving their funds from students’ subscriptions, 
donations and grants from Educational Trusts and occasionally from 
Local Education Authorities. They are under the management of full- 
time Wardens, chosen for their educational qualifications and their aUVility 
to understand and assist students. Like the Literary Institutes, they 
serve densely populated areas, drawing on an average from populations of 
about 70,000 inhabitants ; their syllabus is nearly as varied in range, but 
their aims and methods are somewhat different. Firstly, many of them 
were founded in the depression period immediately preceding the present 
war with the idea of combating mental and moral degeneration among 
those who most suffered from the results of the economic crisis. As a 
result a large number of the students were, prior to 1939, people who had 
long been unemployed, had lost their ambition and initiative, and were 
thus in need of special educational training.* Secondly, they admit 
adolescents as well as adults—at twelve Settlements provision is made on 
the premises for about 600 boys and girls between the ages of 14 and 18; 
five others have a considerable interest in outside ‘Youth Centres, Clubs 
and Classes, catering for some 1,200 young people. . 


* The work of the Settlements has been unimpaired by the Siatueanea of unemployment during 
the war years. The Settlements have undertaken many forms of essential war-time service in addition 
to maintaining their old programmes with undiminished vigour. In the year 1940-1941, there were 833 
formal and informal classes with 18,143 students, and records show that regular attendance and a 
reasonably high standard of work was maintained. 
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(e) Village Colleges, the purposes of which is to make the rural region, 
or group of villages round a larger village, into a cultural and social unit 
comparable with that of a town. Up to date, the most successful of such 
colleges (which do not yet exist in great numbers) are those provided by 
the Cambridgeshire County Council, of which the latest and most ambitious 
in conception was opened at Impington in the autumn of 1939, as the 


fourth in a plan visualising eight to serve the whole administrative county 


qutside the county town. Transport is arranged by the local authorities 
to bring villagers from the outlying country to the college, where they 
have full opportunity for participating not only in formal classes on a 
variety of subjects, but also physical training and recreation afforded by 
drama, music, dances, festivals and informal meetings. 


V. Local Education Authorities Evening Classes 

Direct provision by local authorities for higher education of regular 
courses in academic subjects started shortly after the last war and 
developed gradually till, by 1933, 837 English Counties and 63 County 
Boroughs* were providing over 4,800 classes of this type, in addition to 
several thousand of a practical and recreational nature. The instruction 
' given in such classes is as a rule less advanced than that given in W.E.A. 
and Tutorial Classes, though the range of subjects is practically as wide. 


The Finance of Adult Education 


The cost of Adult Education consists (a) of the expense of organisation 
and direction, (b) of the fees of the tutor. It is met in the case of classes 
‘provided by the Local Education Authorities in part out of local rates, in 
part out of parliamentary grants paid through the Board of Education.t 
Classes provided by voluntary bodies may, according to circumstances, be 
maintained financially entirely or partially by Local Education Authori- 
ties; they may receive direct financial aid from the Board of Education 
or they may be entirely self-supporting. 

Board of Education grants paid direct to the voluntary organisations 
‘ are governed by Grant Regulations No. 14 (1938). These Regulations 
““ made under Section 118 of the Education Act, 1921, with regard to the 
payment of. grants to responsible bodies (not being Local Education 
Authorities) in aid of the liberal education of adults ’’’ make (a) general 
provisions for courses of instruction, (b) special provisions for extra-mural 
and other courses under Universities and University Colleges, for part- 
time courses under Approved Associations and for Residential Colleges. 
The provisions are mainly concerned, as explained above, with the size 
and duration of the courses and classes, but also lay down certain adminis- 
‘trative requirements and rules as to the standard of ere the 
eligibility of students and the premises employed. 

The full grant payable for each course which satisfies the Regulations 
is three-quarters of the fee, exclusive of travelling and similar expenses, 

* There are in England and Wales 315 Local Education Authorities, 63 County Councils, 83 Count 
Borough Councils, 152 Borough Councils and 17 Urban District Councils. Only the County Gouncie 
‘and County Borough Councils are authorities for higher education, the Borough and Urban District 
Councils being concerned with the provision of elementary education only. 


+ The amount of t paid to a Local Authority for higher education out of money provided by 
Parliament is half of the amount of non-approved net expenditure on higher (including adult) education. 
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paid to the teacher, or a maximum prescribed for each type of course, 
whichever is the less. 

The prescribed maximums at present in force are: 

(1) For Three-Year or Advanced Tutorial Classes—{60 for each year 
of the course, which may be. raised to £75 in the case of not more than 
one-quarter of the total number of classes if the tutor possesses exceptional 
qualifications and experience ; 

(2) For Urtiversity Extension Lectures and Lecture Classes—37s. 6d. 
per meeting ; 

(3) For One-Year Courses held under the egis of an Approved Asso- 
ciation—£36 for a course of 48 hours ; 

(4) For a Terminal or Short Terminal Class similarly held—7s. 6d. per 
hour of instruction, which may be raised to 12s. 6d. if the instruction given 
is considered by the Board of sufficiently high standard to merit such 
increase. The grant payable to Residential Colleges is £28 per year for a 
man and £26 per year for a woman, provided they make satisfactory 
progress in an approved full-time course of at least one year’s duration. 

Grants of an unspecified amount are made in respect of vocation 
courses held in connection with Tutorial or Approved Association Courses. 

Furthermore, the Board may aid the work of a limited number of 
tutors under. a University or University College as the Responsible Body 
by inclusive grants instead of separate grants for each course they under- 
take. The grant in this case, which is normally not payable to more than 
two tutors under each Responsible Body, is either three-quarters of the 
payment, exclusive of travelling and similar expenses, paid to the tutor 
for his work, or a maximum of £300, whichever is the less. The payment 
of the grant on a salary rather than on a class basis is intended mainly to 
help in the development of adult education in rural areas, where the 
ordinary arrangements for such work may be difficult to organise. 

The aid by Local Education Authorities to universities and voluntary 
bodies is given by means of : 

(a) Block grants, i.e. an annual sum paid to the appropriate body* 
towards the cost of classes maintained by it in the area. The amount 
varies from county to county, and may range between {10 and £450. 

(6) Class grants, i.e. a fixed sum settled according to schedule paid to 
the appropriate body to help meet the deficit on each class or course left 
after the Board’s grant and the student’s tuition fees have been offset 
- against it. [This method is normally adopted only in aiding courses and 
classes organised by the Joint Tutorial Committees, or W.E.A., but some 
authorities use it in the case of Educational Settlements and a few for 
University Extension Courses. ] 

In addition, some Local Education Authorities pay a separate grant to 
the W.E.A. for administration purposes on a prearranged rate, usually {1 
or {2 per class or course. 

(c) Deficiency grants, i.e. a sum paid to the appropriate body either 
equivalent to the whole deficit on each class or course or to a prearranged 


* “Appropriate body ’’ in this connection does not necessarily mean one secspiinsa under the 
Adult Education Regulations for direct grant from the Board. It includes organisations whose work 
is eligible for indirect grant under Grant Regulations No. 6 (1984), which are concerned with the pro- 
vision of facilities for all kinds of further education, including courses for adults in practical and 
recreational as well as academic subjects. 
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percentage of the annual total. [This method is commonly used in the 
case of University Extension Courses, but rarely in aiding W.E.A. and 
Tutorial Classes. London County Council has recourse to it in assessing 
their aid to the larger institutions in London, such as Morley College, 
Toynbee Hall, etc.) 

(d) Financial responsibility, i.e. the assumption on the part of the 
Local Education Authority of the financial responsibility either for the 
entire running of the course or for the salary of the tutor. The relation 
between the Local Education Authorities and the Co-operative Union are 
of this latter kind. The Union organises the classes in premises supplied 
by the Local Education Authority, arranges the syllabus and holds the 
examinations. Tutors are appointed on the Union’s recommendations 
and the Local Education Authority pays their salaries. 

(e) Aid to students, i.e. scholarships, bursaries or grants paid to adults 
tenable either at Universities, University Colleges and Residential Colleges, 
or at Summer Schools and vacation courses. The number of Local Educa- 
tion Authorities undertaking this form of financial assistance has not been 
very great, although it has tended to increase of recent years. 

(f) Loan of premises, i.e. the granting of permission to the appropriate 
body to hold classes and courses in Provided Schools either free of charge 
or at a purely nominal rate, calculated to defray the expenses of fuel, light, 
cleaning, etc. . | 

Expenditure incurred by Local Education Authorities in aiding adult 
education in any of the ways mentioned above is eligible for 50 per cent 
grant from the Board of Education, excepting where the aid is in respect 
of courses aided directly by grants under Grant Regulations No. 14 (1938). 

That part of the cost of organising classes and courses not covered by 
grants from the public purse is met from the funds of the voluntary 
organisations themselves. With certain exceptions the W.E.A. or other 
recognised body assumes financial responsibility for One-Year and Terminal 
Classes, the Universities for all Tutorial and Extension Classes. In addi- 
tion, innumerable unpaid services are given by members of the voluntary 
bodies, e.g. the local class secretary, the national executive officers, etc., 
and the tutors themselves out of class hours. 

Finally, considerable financial support is given to the development of 
Adult Education by certain Trusts—in particular the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust has done important work in financing the development of 
the Rural Community Councils and Rural Schemes of the W.E.A.; the 
Cassel Trust and the Miners’ Welfare Fund have both devoted funds to 
enable students to attend universities or colleges as full-time students and 
have supported rural education schemes ; while the Gilchrist and Thomas 
Wall Foundations have contributed money towards lecture courses and 
adult work generally. 


The Supply of Books for Adult Education 


The three main sources of supply of books for Adult Education are : 
(1) The Public Libraries. 
(2) University Extra-Mural Libraries. 
(3) The National Central Library. 
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In addition, there are specialised libraries maintained by learned 
societies and such’ bodies as the Fabian Society, the British Drama 
League, etc., and libraries maintained by voluntary organisations for the 
use of their own classes. 


I. Public Libraries 


The Public Library Service extends in one form and another over 
almost the whole of England and Wales. It is a function of the same 
rating authority as that which deals with Higher (including Adult) 
Education, i.e. in County Council areas it is administered by the Educa- 
tion Committee of the Council; in County Borough areas by a specially 
appointed Committee of the County Borough Council. In both cases, the 
Library Sub-Committee or Committee enjoys delegated and fairly exten- 
sive powers, subject to the general and financial control of the Council. In 
addition, many non-County Borough and Urban District Councils which 
are not Local Education Authorities for Higher Education, and even a 
few Parish Councils, have assumed and are exercising powers under the 
Public Libraries (1919) Act. Consequently, practically every person who 
is eligible for membership of an adult class, whether recognised in any way 
by the Board of Education or not, is also entitled to a reasonable service 
from the Public Library which serves the area in which he resides. 

County and Urban Libraries necessarily vary to a considerable extent 
in the range and quality of their book stocks, but all have access to the 
National Central Library and Libraries of learned Societies associated 
therewith for the purpose of borrowing books on behalf of students whose 
needs they cannot meet from their own stocks. There also exist in certain 
areas regional systems, under which libraries situated within a certain 
radius group themselves together and lend one another books that cannot 
easily be obtained elsewhere. A union catalogue of all the non-fiction 
books in the co-operating libraries is maintained in the Regional Library 
Bureau, and all applications are made to it and not to the National Central 
Library. If the union catalogue shows that a copy of the book required is 
in one of the libraries in the area, that library is asked to lend it. If no 
copy is available in the area, application is made by the Bureau to the 
Central Library. 

There is, therefore, to all intents and purposes, no limit to the facilities 
which the Public Libraries can offer the individual student, whatever his 
subject and however commonplace or unusual his needs. Provision for 
student groups is somewhat less complete. 

Two practical difficulties stand in the way of Public Libraries called 
upon to meet class requirements : 

(1) The Public Library’s normal loan period of 14 days—justified as a 
precaution against individual selfishness—is inconsistent with the 
needs of the most elementary adult course. 

(2) A class requires, among other book resources, a number of copies 
of one or more selected textbooks. Not all libraries have had 
funds at their disposal to meet this need. 

Nevertheless, organised classes are competently served in many areas — 

and it is only in the smaller non-County Boroughs, where the resources are 
in any ‘case not extensive, that collections of books’are less readily 
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available for this purpose. In certain County areas a special Local 
Education Authority grant is made for supplying books to adult classes 
as a unit for the period of the session. 

Apart from the issue of books as a collection, Public Libraries, to a 
greater or lesser degree, co-operate in adult education by— 

(a) Purchasing books not in stock, where these’ are specifically re- 
quested by the Class Tutor, where they can be shown to be of 
general public interest; or alternatively obtaining them from 
Branch Libraries, Regional Bureaux or the National Central 

_ Library. 

(b) Defraying the cost of carriage on books borrowed from the National 
Central Library. 

(c) Compiling in collaboration with the Class Tutor lists of books suit- 
_able for reading in connection with particular courses and obtain- 
able at the Public Library. These lists are issued to students on 
request. 

(d) Providing show-cases in which books recommended for a particular 
course are exhibited. | 
Devising special means for encouraging class students to borrow 
the required books in the normal way, e.g. in Birmingham the 
leaders of adult classes frequently collect the borrower’s tickets 
held by their members and arrange for a messenger to collect the 
books required. This has much the same effect as lending books to 
classes, but enables the librarian to keep within the letter of the 
regulations and thus avoid giving offence to ordinary readers. 

[The provision of books for adult education in London is mainly under- 
taken by the London County Council, which not only maintains a complete 
and up-to-date library for the use of teachers and a central circulating 
library for the use of students at Literary and General Evening Institutes, 
but also separate libraries at each Literary, Men’s and Women’s Institute, 
to which a sum of money is allocated each year for the purchase of addi- 
tional volumes. The function, therefore, which the Public Libraries 
controlled by the Metropolitan Borough Authorities are called upon to 
perform in this field are not extensive, though when they can assist the 
work in any of the above ways, they are, in all cases, prepared to do so.] 
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II. Extra-Mural Libraries 


There are thirteen University Extra-Mural Libraries in England—at 
Oxford, Cambridge, London, Birmingham, Bristol, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Nottingham, Leeds, Leicester, Sheffield, Hull and Southampton— 
each containing several thousand volumes. Most, but not all, are restricted 
to use by University Tutorial or Extension Classes. The exceptions are : 

Manchester University, where books are frequently lent, after the 
needs of the tutorial classes have been satisfied, to a a and 
other classes organised by the W.E.A. 

Leicester University College, where library facilities are extended 
to all classes held at or in connection with Vaughan* College. 


*The Vaughan Working Men’s College at Laces with grant: -aid from the Local Education 
Authority provides courses under the Regulations for Further Education. Courses aided by direct 
grants from the Board of Education under the Adult Education Regulations are also held at the College. 
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Nottingham University College, where the library is open for use by 
all types of adult education classes. 

Co-operation with Public Libraries is maintained by all University 
Extra-Mural Departments. In some cases the University Library acts 
merely as a supplementary source of supply to classes in its area, such 
classes relying mainly on the Public Library service ; in others, where the 
Public Library service is not so far advanced, the provision of suitable 
textbooks is almost wholly undertaken by the University or University 
College in the district. 

There is a general reluctance-on the part of all Extra-Mural Libraries to 
spend funds either on cheap textbooks which students could buy privately 
or on costly reference books which can normally be obtained from the 
National Central Library or from some specialised source. All other 
demands by individuals or classes are catered for. No restriction is placed 
as to the price that may be paid for a volume, and multipte copies are 
stocked. 

Certain University Libraries, notably the University Tutorial ard 
Extension Library of London University, send out travelling libraries to 
University Extension and Tutorial Class Centres at which full sessional 
courses are carried on. 


III. The National Central Library 


Founded in 1912 by an agreement between the W.E.A. and Toynbee 
Hall,* controlled at first by a joint committee consisting of representatives 
of both these organisations, later (in 1916) to become.an independent body 
maintained partly by grant from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, 
partly by direct Treasury grant and partly by private subscription and 
donation and known as the Central Library for Students, the functions of 
the National Central Library have changed from that of a direct dis- 
tributing centre to adult students and classes to that of a central pool and 
national reserve for that type of .book which is less frequently in demand ~ 
and would be therefore uneconomical to stock in large numbers in Uni- 
versity or Public Libraries. 

It works through the Public Libraries (a) in supplying boxes of books 
to adult classes at the request of the tutor or other responsible officer, 
(6) in lending single books to individual readers. (In this case, the book 
is issued to the local library to which the reader has access.) 

As a general rule, the National Central Library supplies no » book 
costing less than 6s. No’ charge is made to the borrower other than the 
cost of carriage. 

A special feature of the Library is its system of “‘ Outlier Libraries,’’ 
ie. libraries which place their stock at the disposal of readers in any part 
of the country through the Central Library, thus making available to the 
student many rare books to which he otherwise would not have access, 
More than 1,000,000 volumes and 10,000 Penn have been in circula- 
tion under this scheme. 


IV. Other Sources of Book Supply 


In addition to certain stocks of books maintained by the W.E.A. 
Districts and other voluntary organisations, for use in their own classes, 


* First University Social Settlement—founded in 1875 for educational and reereational purposes. 
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adult students are encouraged to purchase textbooks and books of general 
interest through their Association at a special cheap rate. The W.E.A. 
has, for instance, produced over forty cheap ‘“‘ W.E.A.’’ editions of the 
more expensive textbooks as well as issuing through well-known publishing 
houses textbooks of its own. Since the war, the W.E.A. has brought out 
for the benefit of tutors, W.E.A. members and students a number of books 
and pamphlets on subjects of current interest for use by Study Groups, 
e.g. Race, Nationalism and Politics ; Trades Unionism and the New meee 
Order ; The Colonial Empire ; The Problem of Peace. 


The Teacher in Adult Education 


Certain qualities are needed for adult teaching which are less vitally 
important in other branches of education. Besides a good degree of tech- 
nical qualification, the extra-mural teacher, to be successful, must possess 
certain persOnal characteristics which will enable him to cope with special 
needs and interests of his students. He should, if possible, have first-hand 
knowledge of the working life and outlook. It is essential that he be non- 
dogmatic and able to initiate and sustain discussion in which all his students 
feel free to take their part. He must be prepared to meet classes of different 
kinds and composition each day of the week, bringing its new demands 
and new problems for solution. 


I, Method of Appointment 


In the case of University Tutorial and Extension Classes, the tutor is 
selected by the Joint Committee ; for classes run by the Local Education 
Authorities, by the Education Committee of the County or County Borough 
Council, or by some sub-committee nominated by them. 

A person wishing to take up adult teaching, either full-time or asa . 
part-time occupation (except if he desires a position as a Staff Tutor, of 
which details will be given below), must apply to the organising secretary 
of the Joint Committee concerned or to his equivalent, or the County 
Education Committee, and is interviewed either by the whole Committee 
or certain members of it before appointment is made. It is then a fairly 
common practice to “‘ try out ”’ the selected candidate on a short course 
or at a week-end school, and invite only those proved to have talent for 
the work to the longer and more advanced courses. The same practice is 
adopted by the W.E.A. in respect of One-Year or Terminal Courses 
organised by them. In this case, application will be made to the organising 
secretary of the District Council. 

It frequently happens that a class of students have definite views on 
the choice of teacher. On these occasions the name of the person preferred ° 
is sent in by the class to the relevant COMMIIES, which does its best to 
meet their needs. 


I. Types of Tutor 


Although many Extra-Mural ie are also university lecturers and 
persons in a similar position, it is not a condition of appointment that they 
be professional teachers. Indeed, it has been established that the certifi- 
cated* teacher is more frequently than not quite unsuited to the work. 


’ © A person who has taken a two years’ course in a residential Training College, has passed the 
prescribed tests and holds the Board of Education certificate making him or her eligible to teach in 
_ Public Elementary Schools. 
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Some successful adult class teachers are ex-students who have qualified in 
some particular subject—they may for instance have obtained an 
Economics Diploma at the London School of Economics—and are anxious 
to use their knowledge for the benefit of their fellow-students. 

The Extra-Mural Tutor may be : 


(a) 


(2) 


A Staff Tutor, who is a recognised member of a University teaching 
staff, enjoying a guaranteed salary and eligible for superannuation 
benefits. Such tutors usually work under the immediate direction 
of the Joint Committee, but their appointment is made by the 
University on which the ultimate financial responsibility falls. As 
a rule, the Staff Tutor serves a probationary period of from one to 
three years, after which he may be given a’ more permanent 
appointment. He is expected to take four or five University 
Tutorial Classes or their equivalent during the winter months, the 
actual number depending on the policy and financial circumstances 
of the Committee, the amount of travelling and the extent, if any, 
to which he engages in internal teaching. 

The salary of a Staff Tutor compares favourably on the whole 

with that of an internal lecturer of similar age and experience. The 
minimum starting salary is usually in the neighbourhood of £300 
per annum; and the provisions in the Adult Education Regula- 
tions which make it possible to pay tutors of exceptional qualifica- 
tions approximately 25 per cerit above the normal rate, permit of 
salary increases up to £400 or £450 per year. Beyond this point, 
additions to salary are not ordinarily covered by grant and become 
a direct charge on the funds of the employing body. There were in 
the years immediately preceding the war a certain number of staff 
appointments at £500 per annum and over, though these usually 
embraced some work of organisation and supervision as well as 
teaching. 
An Organising Tutor, employed either by a University in associa- 
tion with a voluntary body, or directly by the latter. Such tutors 
are usually engaged in undeveloped or rural areas where short 
courses, week-end and Saturday schools, and single lectures are the 
only form of adult education found practicable. It is their task to 
organise the educational programme. The salary of the Organising 
Tutor is approximately the same as that of the Staff Tutor. 


{c) A Full-time Tutor, i.e. a person who gives their whole time to adult 


(a) 


teaching but is not on an established basis and is not eligible for 
superannuation benefits. The income of a Full-time Tutor may 
take the form of a year-to-year salary, or it may simply be made 
up from class fees. No contract for more permanent employment 
is given, though occasionally when a tutor has served a single 
committee to its satisfaction for three or four years he is placed on 
a more secure basis. , 

A Part-time Tutor. Such tutors undertake the bulk of adult 
teaching, particularly in the more elementary or University 
Extension Courses. The fact that they do not depend upon the 
fee for their livelihood gives the Responsible Body much greater 
freedom in planning its scheme of work, since it does not need to 
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confine itself to established classes that are reasonably certain to 
continue as “ grant-earning,’’ as it is bound to do in the case of 
Staff or Full-time Tutors. Furthermore, the specialised knowledge 
and fresh approach of the Part-time Tutor is often of incalculable 
value. 


III, Training of Tutors 


Very little has been done in the way of providing specific « courses for 
the training of persons engaged in adult teaching. As already stated, 
experience has shown the undesirability of mass-production methods, and 
tradition is against a stereotype pattern. | 

Certain experiments have, however, been made. Informal training 
courses varying from the ‘“ Speaker’s Class’ or course in ‘“‘ The Art of 
Expression,’’ to fairly extensive summer courses designed to give instruc- 
tion in the drafting of syllabuses, in methods of preparation generally and 
in the practice of teaching, have been held sporadically by various Joint 
Committees or W.E.A. District Councils. They are usually designed for 
the adult student who is anxious to teach and are not intended to provide © 
regular training opportunities. 

More formal training courses are undertaken at : 

Holybroke House, Reading, where a Summer School for the training of 
tutors is held during July and August under the zgis of the National 
Federation of the W.E.A. and supervised by a Board of Studies appointed 
by the Joint Committee at Oxford. The number of students admitted to 
these courses—each runs for four weeks-——must not exceed 14, and all are 
required to attend full-time. The staff consists of a warden and two resi- 
dent tutors, and instruction is given in Educational Theory, in the Teaching 
Method based upon actual practice, and in Class Management and 
Administration. | 

University College, Nottingham, which offers a one-year course leading 
to a post-graduate Diploma in Adult Education. Candidates for the 
Diploma must already have a good Honours Degree in the subject they 
propose to teach, or equivalent technical qualification. The syllabus is 
divided into two parts: Part I including courses in Psychology, Educa- 
tional Theory, the History and Organisation of Adult Education and 
. Methods of Teaching, with special reference to the subject the candidate 
proposes to teach; Part II requires candidates to continue the study of 
their special subjects with particular reference to the scope of the syllabuses 
usually offered in adult classes. Candidates are required to undertake a 
certain amount of actual teaching under supervision and to visit classes 
and courses of varying kinds, to familiarise themselves with the methods of 
teaching employed. 


IV. The Association of Tutors in Adult Education 


The primary function of the Association, which includes among its 
members tutorial class tutors and teachers and lecturers engaged in all 
other branches of non-vocational adult education, is to serve as a pro- 
fessional body which will safeguard the position of its members and, where 
necessary, conduct negotiations on their behalf with employing bodies and 
public authorities. In this capacity it has had considerable success, and it 
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was in a large part due to the work of the Association that there were no 
serious reductions in fees and salaries when the economy provisions were 
under consideration by the Board of Education in 1931. 

Its second and no less important function is to provide opportunities 
for the discussion of problems connected with adult teaching by means of 
conferences, and through its official journal, the Bulletin of Adult Education, 
and to give material assistance to its members in the carrying out of their 
work, 

There are sixteen branches of the Association in England, centrally 
represented by an Executive Committee elected at the Annual General 
Meeting, which is held in conjunction with a General Conference. Different — 
aspects of the work of the Association are dealt =e by sub-committees of 
the Executive Committee. 


War-Time Developments in Adult Education 


The war years have been marked by a revival of interest in the Adult 
Education movement. There has inevitably been some falling-off .in 
grant-earning class work, although this has been smaller than might have 
been expected in view of the demands of war on manpower. As a counter- 
balance, both Government and voluntary organisations are providing 
more educational facilities than at any other time in their history. 

The main developments, apart from Army Education, have been : 

(a) In the organisation of W.E.A. classes for Civil Defence Units 
(N.F.S., A.R.P., etc.) and for the occupants of Munition Hostels, Agricul- 
tural Hostels and Government Construction Sites. | 

According to a W.E.A. Educational Pamphlet, Workers’ Education in 
Great Britain, Civil Defence workers have been particularly interested, and 
in the year 1942-1943 over 500 special classes were arranged for those 
unable to attend the normal grant-earning classes. The Association’s 
Districts have contributed by running training courses and classes for 
study group leaders in the Civil Defence Service. 

Work in munitions hostels has been handicapped because of shift 
duties, but some hundreds of classes have nevertheless been arranged, as 
well as in hostels for the Women’s Land Army and agricultural workers. 

The experiments on large construction sites in Scotland so impressed 
the Ministry of Labour that the W.E.A. were urged to experiment in other 
areas, and now arranges courses in many districts. 

(6) In the increase of residential adult education. Much of this has 
been for specialised purposes and immediate ends—e.g. in Ministry of 
Labour Training Centres—and must therefore rank as vocational rather 
than liberal education, but it has nevertheless accustomed millions of men 
and women to the idea of going into residential institutions for the purpose 
of development of capacity. The Ministry of Food has, for instance, been 
sending young members of its staff to Cambridge to learn statistics, and 
the L.N.E.R. has opened.a residential training school in Hertfordshire for 
newly joined clerks. 

On the non-vocational side are the six months’ university courses 
attended by men of the R.A.F. and Royal Navy, who for the period of the 
course live and study as ordinary undergraduates. At least half these 
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sailors and airmen are taking courses in humane subjects—History, 
‘Economics, Philosophy—which cannot possibly serve any utilitarian end. 

There are, moreover, the residential courses for youth leadership 
organised in connection with the Service for Youth established by the 
Government in 1939. Large numbers of men and women have taken part 
in these courses, which vary in length from two days to two weeks; two 
one-year courses in youth service are now in operation at English universi- 
ties. Numerous residential courses for social workers in other spheres 
have taken place—some with the avowed object of giving foreign nationals 
at. present resident in Britain an opportunity to study British institutions 
' and methods, Similar residential courses have been arranged for foreign 
students and members of the Dominion and Allied Forces. 

Finally, many professional and voluntary associations have during the 
war begun and extended the idea of the residential conference for the 
discussion of matters of private or public interest. 

(c) In the foundimg of the Council for the Encouragement of Music and 
the Arts. Although not perhaps on the same educational level as the more 
mature institutions, C.E.M.A., according to Dr. C. M. Bowra in an article 
on Adult Education—Some Problems and. Prospects, published in Agenda, 
August 1943, “‘ does a work of the highest value in its own educational 
sphere. Though it is. the creation of an emergency it has proved its worth, 
and if the fine arts are ever to have State support in Great Britain, C.E.M.A. 
will provide a most useful basis for operations.’’ C.E.M.A. started as a 
private committee with a grant from the Pilgrim Trust. It is now entirely 
financed by the Treasury, which for the yee 1942-1943 made it a grant 
for £100,000. 

(a) In the establishment of discussion oe in factories. An organisa- 
tion known as the “‘ Industrial Discussion Clubs Experiment ’’ was started 
in 1943 to promote these clubs and to put them in touch with sources from 
which they can get information and materials—films, portable exhibitions, 
outside speakers, books, charts, pamphlets, etc. 

The purpose of a discussion club is to give its members an ‘opportunity 
to compare experiences and to express their views on subjects of general 
interest. Subjects which have come up for discussion most frequently 
have been Education, Health, Foreign Relations, Rebuilding Britain. 

The clubs usually meet in the dinner hour, either at noon or at mid- 
night. The number of members varies from factory to factory. In some 
localities, the clubs have federated and discussion leaders meet those from 
other factories to exchange ideas and recommend material. Local federa- 
tions are financially self-supporting, while the funds of the central organisa- 
tion are drawn from a small educational trust, known as the Elmgrant 
Trust. 


The Future of Adult Education| 


' . The future of Adult Education has been and still is the subject of 

discussion between the many groups of people interested in its provision 
or in profiting by what it offers. 

All stress the necessity for better accommodation for adult classes, for 

a more numerous and highly specialised staff, for a permanent increase in 

residential institutions devoted to non-vocational study and to this end 
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advocate closer co-operation with and a greater amount of financial aid 
from the Government—both directly through the Board of Education and 
indirectly through Local Education Authorities. All are agreed that the 
voluntary principle must not be lost. In the Report of the Committee on 
Post-War University Education, drawn up by the Association for the 
Advancement of Science, July 1943, it was unequivocally. stated that 
‘“‘ whatever may be the official machinery for ensuring an adequate pro- 
vision of non-vocational adult education after the war, the Workers’ 
Educational Association and other voluntary bodies (including. such local 
committees as have kept the Cambridge University lectures going in 
Norwich for over 60 years) will be as much needed as ever to stimulate the 
demand for tutorial and other classes.” 

As to the best method of achieving this double aim—i.e. greater State 
interest with the maintenance of the voluntary principle—there are 
inevitably differences of opinion. But there is unanimous support for the 
Government’s view set out in the White Paper on Educational Reconstruc- 
tion (July 1943) : 

‘“ Without provision for adult education the national system must 
be incomplete . . . the measure of the effectiveness of earlier educa- 
tion is the extent to which in some form or other it is continyed 
voluntarily in later life. It is only when the pupil or student reaches 
maturer years that he will have served an apprenticeship in the affairs 
of life sufficient to enable him fully to fit himself for service to the 
community. It is thus within the wider sphere of adult education 
that an ultimate training in democratic citizenship must be sought.” 


Appendix A 
Special Aspects of Adult Education 


I, Adult Education in Rural Districts . 

In addition to the formal grant-earning classes sponsored by the Joint 
Committees of the Universities and the W.E.A. and other voluntary 
bodies, there are many facilities in country districts for instruction in 
practical subjects such as domestic economy, handicrafts, hygiene and 
physical training organised for the most pant by Local Education Authori- 
ties in their Evening Institutes. 

Striking advances have recently been made in the study of zsthetic 
subjects through the work of the Village Drama Society, the British Drama 
League, the Musical Competition Festivals and the English Folk Dance 
society. 

Adult education in villages has been further promoted through the 
development of educational broadcasting by means of Listening Groups. 

The special educational needs of country women are catered for by the 
Women’s Institutes, founded in 1915, now numbering over 5,000. The 
educational work done by these Institutes, apart from the special training 
that is given. to their members, falls into two divisions : 

(a) Work of a general cultural or recreative kind ; 
(0) Practical work. 

As far as work under (a) is concerned, ricet institutes content them- 

selves with isolated lectures, holding, quite rightly, that the organisation 
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of formal classes are a matter for the Joint Committees or the W.E.A. In 
some cases, however, Women’s Institutes have organised short courses of 
four to six lectures on such subjects as musical appreciation or local history: 
Considerable importance is attached to the study and practice of music, 
drama and folk dancing. Not only is training given to choral and demo- 
cratic societies, but lecturers are provided and schools and ponierrnese for 
conductors and producers are arranged. | 

Work under (6) consists of handicrafts and | domestic subje ects, food 
production and preservation, and health. 

Co-ordination of adult education in rural districts is sometimes carried 
on through the Rural Community Councils of the National Council of 
Social Service, where those exist (in about 20 counties). Elsewhere special 
schemes of co-operation have been set up in order that the needs of the 
area may be closely studied and met in the most suitable way without 
overlapping or competition. 

The difficulties inherent in ee of transport which hampered the 
satisfactory progress of adult education in the country for many years 
have now been obviated to a great extent by the appointment of organising 
tutors (details of which are given in the body of the text) by Joint Com- 
mittees and by the launching of Rural Schemes by the W.E.A. with: the 
help of the Carnegie Trust and in some cases of the Local Education 
Authorities based on the employment of a full-time Resident Tutor with a 
staff of full-time and part-time tutors. In 1928, an important County 
Local Education Authority made the experiment of appointing a full-time 
organising tutor to develop a rural area, and the results were so successful 
as to justify the appointment two years later of an associated organising 
tutor. 

The lack of suitable premises—another diffculty—has been, met partly 
by a scheme of loans and free grants for the erection of Village Halls 
financed by the Development Commission and Carnegie enue and 
administered by the National Council of Social Service. 

Finally, the County Libraries (a) by encouraging the formation of sendy 
circles and providing books for their use, (b) by the establishment of 
branch libraries in villages—in one small rural county the number of books 
issued to readers rose from 15,027 in 1926-27, to: 252,594 in 1931-32, 
and these figures were typical of the country as a whole—have done a great 
deal towards the promotion of adult education in country districts. 


II, Miners’ Welfare Fund 

The Miners’ Welfare Fund was established under the Mining Industry 
Act, 1920, ‘‘ for purposes connected with the social well-being, recreation 
and conditions of living of workers in or about coal-mines and with mining 
education and research.’’ Its income was originally derived from a levy 
of one penny per ton on output. The Mining Industry Act, 1926 (Section 
17), provided for an additional levy on royalties. In 1934 a further Act 
reduced the output levy to one halfpenny per ton, and this is the present 
position (except as regards the provision for pit-head baths). The pro- 
portions in which the receipts of the Fund are appropriated for local 
purposes, general purposes and pit-head baths are fixed by law. 

The Education grant covers both general education and special mining 
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instruction, and provides for buildings, equipment, safety instruction, 
scholarships and non-vocational lectures. 

By 1943, 45 mining education centres had been completed and the 
number of students enrolling for the 1933-1934 session was 5,886. The 
courses occupied at least one evening for. homework as well as three 
evenings at classes weekly, and about 80 per cent of the students attended 
regularly. 

Miners’ Welfare National Scholarships, instituted i in 1926, are s awarded 
each year from the income of a trust fund of £176,000 made up of £160,000 ~ 
granted from the general fund, plus surplus income. added from time to 
time from other sources. The total number of scholarships awarded 
between 1926 and 1939. was 183, of which 24 were for the soca of. mining 
and 159 for other subjects. - 

Students’ Exhibitions were established in 1936 by means of a grant 
from the general fund of £25, 000, Between 1936 and 1939, 48 such 
exhibitions were awarded. 

Moreover, special Students’ Grants (882. up to 1939) are “iiade to 
scholarship candidates who, though not successful, are highly meritorious 
and in need of assistance to enable them to continue their studies at 
universities, training colleges and other educational institutions. 

[The award of scholarships, exhibitions and grants is not: confined: to 
adults in the.sense used in this paper. Children and adolescents are also 
eligible. A certain proportion of candidates are, however, always mine 
workers—e.g. of the: 183 National Scholarships awarded, 81 were. to mine 
workers. ] 

Adult Education Schemes designed particularly for miners have been 
initiated in Yorkshire, North Staffordshire, Pee and 
Derbyshire. 

The Yorkshire Scheme commenced m 1922 and is run by the 
Miners’ Lectures Joint Committee, consisting of representatives of the 
South and West Yorkshire Miners’ Welfare Committee, the W.E.A. 
Districts Council and the West Riding Local Education Authorities. 
Work done covers the provision of short lecture courses—normally of 
five lectures each ; the presentation of plays ; the provision: of books ; 
the remission of class fees to miners and their wives attending W.E.A. 
classes and the supply of leaders for study circles: The scheme re- 
ceives no financial aid from the Exchequer or from the Local Educa- 
tion Authorities, but grants are made from the Miners’ Welfare 
District Fund to the W.E.A. towards the organisation and administra- 
tion costs. 

The North. Staffordshire Scheme includes the provision of (a) Re- 
mission of class fees, (b) Week-end School Scholarships, (c) Single 
lectures and short courses, (4) Summer Schoo! Scholarships. 

_ The Nottinghamshire and Derby Coalfield Scheme is run by a Joint 
Committee composed of representatives of the two District Welfare 
Committees and of the Nottingham University Extra-Mural Depart- 
ment, The work undertaken by the Committee consists of organising 
adult courses, arranging single lectures, educational concerts and the 
performance of plays. The Committee also sponsors a local scholar- 
ship scheme, whereby suitable candidates are able to attend internal 
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courses at the University. Grants are made from the District Funds _ 
of the two counties towards the cost of the work generally. 

W.E.A. work among miners is not confined to the Districts which 
organise special schemes. It is estimated that in the Northern District 
there are over 1,000 W.E.A. students employed in and around mines, and 
this industry represents by far the largest section of manual workers 
interested in adult education. 


Ill, Adult Education in Prisons 

A system of non-vocational adult education for prisoners was estab- 
lished by the Prison Commissioners in 1924. The purpose was to provide 
new interests for the prisoners through classes held at a time when they 
would otherwise be alone in their cells after an eight-hour working day in 
the prison workshop ; to bring them into contact with tutors of character 
and personality from whom they might discover an outlook on life different 
from that adopted in the circles in which they had previously moved, and 
to encourage the prisoner to develop the new interests thus aroused by the 
reading of books. 

Each prison has a permanent panel of Educational Advisers to assist 
and advise Prison Governors. The services of a large number of voluntary 
tutors and lecturers have been obtained and within two years of the 
inauguration of the scheme over 9,000 prisoners were attending some 600 
regular classes. 

With monies contributed by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees, 
an educational library has been established in each prison, in addition to 
the books provided by the Government in direct connection with the 
scheme. The books are the property of the Prisoners’ Education Com- 
mittee, appointed by the Prison Commissioners.to advise them upon the 
general working of the scheme. 

No prison officers are present during the classes, and an endeavour is 
made to secure the collaboration of the prisoners through discussion and 
through written work. 

The administration of the scheme is undertaken by the British Insti- 
tute of Adult Education. 


IV. The Seafarers’ Education Service 

' The Service was initiated in 1920 in conjunction with the Seamen’s 
Trade Unions, Missions and various Shipping Companies. Its purpose was 
to provide controlled Crews’ Libraries on merchant vessels, exchanged in 
accordance with the expressed wishes of readers on those ships, with an 
offer to answer the educational demands of any seaman arising out of the 
use of the books, afloat or otherwise. 

At present the Service has libraries ranging from 50 to 300 books on 
751 ships belonging to 87 shipping companies. It has, in addition, 13 shore 
libraries. The total stock of books under its control is stated in the 1943 
Annual Report to be 98,443. 

Ships in the Merchant Navy not served by the Seafarer’s Education 
Service may be served by the owners, with the freely given advice, if 
desired, of the Service, or by other societies which pave ponOpied the 
methods of the Service at least in part. : 
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The Service receives financial aid from the shipping companies con- 
cerned. It is also in receipt of grants from the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trustees and other interested‘ bodies. In addition, private subscriptions 
are made by the members of a body known as the “‘ Friends of the Sea.” 
Membership is now approximately 450, and the total income from this 
source in 1942-43 was £303 6s. 11d. 

To meet the increasing need for educational advice and help stimu- 
lated by the Service, a College of the Sea was created in 1938. ,In a short 
time, regular tuition by correspondence and the supply of essential books 
was being given in many subjects, including Gaelic, Bengali, Latin, Greek, 
European languages, Philosophy and Literature. — 

For a course of instruction in one subject (and such a course may last 
for years) the student is asked to contribute 10s. 6d. to cover loan of books, 
postage and other expenses. For some eRCReene elementary courses, the | 
contribution asked for is 5s. 

Save in a few cases, e.g. the elementary stages of a language, a set 
course is not used. The study is an entirely individual matter between the 
student and his tutor. The College does not undertake to prepare students 
for examination, but will, as far as possible, arrange for a student who 
wishes to sit for examination to receive tuition in the subject which he 
has decided to offer. Tuition in professional and technical subjects is not 
normally provided, but the College will advise those who wish to study 
such subjects where they should apply for information and help, and is 
prepared to consider the loan of books. Advice is also given and books 
lent for the study of painting, photography and various forms of 
craftsmanship. 

The staff of the College i is made up of Advisers, Consultants and Tutors, 
among whom are some of the finest scholars and authorities of the day. 

Since the issue of Admiralty Fleet Orders in December 1939 and 
March 1941, the work has been extended to cover not only the Merchant 
Navy, but also the officers and men of the Royal Navy, the R.A.F. per- 
sonnel serving with the Royal Navy and the Women’s Royal Naval 
Service. The Admiralty makes a grant to the College of 5s. per naval 
student. : 

The enrolment of students stood at 1,486 on December 31, 1943. 


V. B.B.C. Listening Groups 


Instituted on the recommendations of the Hadow Gominittes. on Adult 
Education in 1929-30, the movement was quick to expand and provided 
a useful extension to the more informal kind of adult education. The 
responsibility for organising groups lies with the Central Committee for 
Group Listening, a body set up by the B.B.C. to co-ordinate the work of 
seven Area Councils and to make recommendations .on suitable talks 
series, .The C.C.G.L. and the Area Councils are composed of people with 
wide experience in adult education—Local Education Authorities, Uni- 
versities and voluntary bodies. 

The provision of leaders; accommodation and wireless sets is the 
responsibility of the Authority or.Society concerned. The Corporation 
appoints the secretary of the C.C.G.L. with a full-time assistant, and in. 
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addition an Education Officer. to act as rey to each of the Area 
Councils. 

Pamphlets and dither relative ena teiial are issued to ‘group leaders 
paren the Education Officers. . 


a ‘kpnuits B | 
Advisory Bodies in Adult Education 


I. The British Institute of Adult Education - 

An autonomous body, founded in 1921, having a limited membership 
of approximately 600 persons. Its members are drawn from those who 
have a special knowledge. or. practical experience of some aspect of adult 
education, or. from those who are able and willing to assist in its develop- 
ment. They include prominent representatives of the universities, public 
authorities and the various voluntary associations concerned with adult 
ascnaehan 

_ Its activities include : a 

(a) The periodic drawing up of surveys on the general situation in 

adult education ; 

(b) Research—through its Research Committee, the Institute pro- 

. ., vides information to research students as to inquiries being under- 
_ taken and gives advice, and, where necessary, assistance in the 
undertaking of new investigations. In addition, it appoints com- 

_. mittees of inquiry to investigate specific problems ; 
. (Cc) Supplying information as to the activities, aims and methods of 

_ ,the various agents in adult education ; 

(d) The organisation of meetings in universities and other educational 

institutions in order to bring before their members the claims of 

adult education as a paid or voluntary service, and thereby to 

_ §timulate the supply of lecturers, tutors and study group leaders ; 

(e) Representation to the Board of Educatign and to public authorities 

in the interest of adult education, as these from time to time prove 
necessary. 

The Institute‘does not itself undertake any teaching work. 

The Institute is governed by a Committee elected by and from the 
whole body of its members. Its work is financed mainly through’ the 
subscription of its members, rather less than one-third of its income. having 
been received from' Educational Trusts for special purposes. It is an 
Associate Body of the World Association for Adult Education, which was 
originally responsible for its foundation. | 


II. The Board of Education Adult Education Committee 
Founded in 192] and reconstituted in 1923, in 1925 and 1937, with the 
same terms of reference—‘‘ to promote the development of liberal educa- 
tion of adults and in particular to bring together national organisations 
concerned with the provision of adult education, so as to secure mutual 
help and prevent overlapping and waste of effort ; to further the establish- 
ment of local voluntary organisations for the purpose and of arrangements 
for ‘co-operation with Local Education Authorities; and to advise the 
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Board of Education upon any matters which the Board might refer to the 
Committee.” 

During the period of its existence the Committee prepared reports or 
the various aspects of adult education and made recommendations for 7 
their improvement and co-ordination. | 

Recommendations made by the Committee had considerable influence 
on (a) the inauguration of the ‘‘ education in prisons ”' scheme, (b) the 
setting up of a special committee in 1924 to stimulate the provision: of 
books for adult students, (0) the progress of local co-operation, particu- 
larly in the field of women’s education, (d@) the establishment of co-opera- 
tion between the B.B.C. and the adult education movement, (e). me 
provision of adult education facilities for the blind. 

The Committee ceased to exist in 1939. & . 


Ill, The Central Joint Advisory Committee for Tutorial Classes 
The Committee was established as a result of the findings of a report— 
‘Oxford and Working Class Education ’’—dealing with the relation of 
universities to the higher education of adult students, compiled by a joint 
committee of university and working class representatives in 1909. 

Every University and University College in England and Wales has 
representatives on the Committee, which is composed in part of university 
members and in part of members of the W.E.A. The Committee defines 
its functions as ‘“‘ combining the experience of universities in regard to 
Tutorial Classes, and approaching, when authorised to do so, bodies which 
affect more than one university.”’ In other words, the Committee helps to 
maintain all details of work connected with Tutorial Classes at the highest 
possible level, and. makes representations on behalf of the movement 
whenever such a step would lead to its strengthening. 

The Committee is purely..advisory and has’ no jurisdiction, either 
restrictive or constructive, over any university ; nor do its decisions bind 
the action of individual joint committees. Moreover it is concerned only 
with the supply of Tutous) Classes, the demand being organised entirely 
by the W.E.A. 


Appendix C 


Specimen List of Subjects Available to Students 
_,,, at L.G.C. Evening Classes 


(Subjects only available at Commercial : and Technical Institutes are 
excluded. Those marked with an asterisk and underlined are the most in 


demand.) - 

Advertisement i i . Appreciation of Art* 
Esthetics ey ' Art of Writing 
Anatomy pt Ag . Arts and, Crafts 
Anthropology i. .  .&stronomy. 
Appreciation of Architecture , Basketry and Raffia Work ~ 
Arithmetic Bible 
Art, including Painting and Draw- ' ’ ‘Bookbinding 

ing and Commercial Art ~~  Bookkeeping* 
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Botany 

Care of Pets 

Carpentry 

Carving (wood and stone) 

Dancing 

Drama, including Dramatic Art and 
Play Production* and Dramatic 
Literature and Elocution 

Dressmaking | 

Economics* 

Embroidery 

English* 

First Aid 

Geology 

Glove-making 

Gilding 

Heraldry 

History 

Home Nursing* 


Horticulture 


t 


Household Cooking* 

Infant Care 

International Affairs 

Languages* (including Afrikaans, 
Basic English, Danish, Dutch, 

_ Esperanto, French, Gaelic, Ger- 
man, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, 
Latin, Norwegian, Portuguese, 
Russian, Spanish, Swedish, 
Welsh) 


Letter Cutting and Lettering 

Local Government 

Logic 

Modelling 

Modern Literature 

Mosaics | 

Music, Appreciation of. Also 
orchestral, instrumental and 
vocal* : 

Mythology 

Nature Study 

Needlework 

Philosophy 

Phonetics 

Photography 

Physical Exercises 

Physiology 

Post-war Reconstruction 

Pottery 

Psychology, including the psy- 
chology of handwriting 

Public Speaking 

Sculpture 


‘Study of Shakespeare 


Shorthand* 
Sociology* 

Stage Technique 
Toy-making 
Voice Production 
Weaving 


. Woodcutting and Engraving. 


Law in E day Lif ie 
etn da Writing 
Appendix D | 
—e and Type of Bodies Affiliated to 
the W.E.A. | 


796 Trade Unions 


38 Trades Councils 
371 Co-operative Organisations 
84 Working Men’s Clubs 


275 Teachers’ Organisations 


11] Educational Organisations 
88 Political Organisations 
127 Miscellaneous Societies 
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Books and Pamphlets Consulted 


Adult Education in Practice—edited by Robert Peers, M.A.—1934. 


Cambridge Essays of Adult Education—edited by R. St. John Parry 
—May 1920. 


The World We Mean to Make—Maxwell Garnet—1943. 


Adult Education and the Local Education Authority. Paper No. 11 of 
the Adult Education Committee—1933. 


The Scope and Practice of Adult Education. Bales No. 10 of the Adult 
Education Committee—1930. 


Education and the Countryside. Board of Education Pamphlet No. 99 
—1934. 


The Handbook and Directory of Adult Education. Compiled under the 
auspices of the British Institute of Adult Education—1928-1929. 


The Tvrodden Road—Dr. Albert Mansbridge—1939. 


Further Reading Suggested 


The Future in Education—Sir Richard pee 
Education in Transition—H. C. Dent. 

Live and Learn—W. E. Williams. 
- Auxiliaries of Adult Education—W. E. Williams. 
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VOL UN ca FROM EIRE 
SERVING WITH THE 
BRITISH FORCES 


* = I944 iy 


7 Victoria Cross 

1 George Cross 

5 Knight Commander of the Order of the British 

‘Empire 

1 Commander of the Order of the British Biwi 
30 Distinguished Service Order 
29 Officer of the Order of the British Empire 

15 Member of the Order of the British Empire 

2 Associate of the Royal Red Cross (1st Class) 

5, Distinguished Service Cross 
41 Military Cross 
54 Distinguished Flying Cross 

9g Air Force Cross 

1 Associate of the Royal Red Cross (2nd a 

9 Distinguished Conduct Medal’ __- 

2 Conspicuous Gallantry Medal.» SC aa 
16 George Medal 


42 Military Medal _ 

27 Distinguished Flying Meda oe 

10 British Empire Medal WY 

2 Commended Fp 


1 Norwegian Military Cross an Nong of King 
Haakon 


1 Greek War Cross 11g 10N 


Ries T/Lt.-Col. W. E. V. 15 


Adair, Sgt. C. J. 

Ahern, C.S.M. J. ae 
Aldwell, Capt. B. E. W. .. 
Allen, Set. D. F. ; 
Allen, T/Lt.-Col. F. j. 
Allison, Brig. G. F. .. 
Anderson, T/Col. T. S. 
Anderson, T/Capt. W. 
Appleton, W/Cdr. C. H. 
Atkins, A/Capt. R. R. G. 


Barkley, Sgt. J.C... .. 
Barry, Sgt. P. G. 


Barthropp, A/Fl. Lt. P. P. C. .. 
Beamish, A/Grp. Capt. F. V. .. 


Beattie, F/O. N.E. .. 
Beaumont, A/Sqn. Ldr. J. 
Beveridge, A/Col. A. a 
Bingham, F/Sgt. J.D. ... 
Blennerhassett, F/Lt. R. M. 
Bluett, A/Col. D. Pa 
Bower, Grp. Capt. L. W. Cc. 
' Boyle, A/Cmdre. D. A... 
Brady, L/Cpl. E. J. 


Brain, A/Sqn. Ldr. C.J. A.G. .. 


Brennan, Petty Off. V. 
Burke, Gnr. M... . 
Butler, T/Lt. -Col. ‘B. H. 
- Butler, W/Cdr. E. S. 
Byrne, Capt. A. A. 
Byrne, Pte. W. F. 


Campbell, T/Lt. J. H. P. 
Campion, L.A.C, M. 
Carroll, T/Lt.-Col. J. F. 
Cassidy, F/Lt. E. 


Chavasse, T/Lt.-Col. K.G. 3 Fe 


Cleere, A/Sgt. P. 
Clitheroe, F/O. B.... 
Clynes, W/Q.'M. G. 
Coghlan, Mgr. J. 
Coleman, A/Sqn. Lar. R. A. 
Collins, Sgt. D. J... 
Collins, J. 

Collins, F/Lt. R. N. 
Condon, Tpr. D. 
Conlon, Cpl. P. 
Conroy, Rfn. J. . 
Conway, vag S. M. P. 
Cooke, Sgt. W on 
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Cooper, T/Maj. A. J. 
Corbet, P/O. W. H. 
Coulson, T/Capt. D. J : 
Couser, Sgt. R. J. 

Cox, F/Lt. M. I. 

Cox, Cpl. R. B. 

Craig, Rev. R. N. 


‘Crocker, T/Maj. G. L. 


Crosby, A/Sgt. M. J... 
Cullen, W/O. M. J. .. 


D1 Alton, F/Lt. D. J. 
Daly, L/Sgt. P. .. 
Davies, Lt. E. J. 
Davis, L/Sgt. T... . 
Dawnay, T/Lt. -Col. D. 
Deverell, T/Col. W. S. 
Diver, A/Set. P. = 
Dodrill, W/O. K. S. . 
Dollard, Cpl. J. 
Donnelly, Epi. W. F. 
Dowse, P/O. A. P. °.. 
Doyle, T/Maj. A. C. 
Doyle, Dr. B.  .. 
Dudgeon, T/Lt. a J. H. 
Dudley, P/O. J. J. P 
Duggan, Father T. .. 
Dunlop, F/O. E. W. 
Dunlop, Cpl. R. P. G. 
Dwyer, Bdr. D. F. 


Earls, Sister N. 
Eassie, T/Col. W. J. F. 
Eastwood, Lt. F. M 

Edwards, ‘Sqn. Can 'R.S. J. 


. .; 


Ervine-Andrews, Maj. H. M. i 


Esmonde, Lt. Cdr. E. 
Esmonde, Cdr. J. W. 


Fagan, F/Sgt. J. A. 
Fairweather, Lt. R. F. 
Fawcett, 2/Lt. G. E. P. 
Feeley, P/O. A. . 

Fegan, Capt. E. SF. 
Finucane, A/Wing Cdr. BL 
Fitzgerald, A/ Maj. J. 


Fitz-Maurice, Vice-Adml. R, . 


Fleming, S/Nurse M. 
Fletcher, Sgt. W. 
Foster, Pte. G. P. 
Fowler, Brig. B. J. 
Furney, Sgt. G. .. 


Gahan, Insptr. E. R. 
Gallagher, aie M. 
Gamble, Sgt. G. A. 

Garland, F/O. D. E. 
Garland, P/O. L. T. 
Garrigan, A/Sgt. J. 

Garstin, Capt. R. H... 


R. 
P. 


Gethin, A/Sqn. Ldr. J. P. D 


Good, T/Lt.-Col. I. H. 


Goodbody, T/Lt.-Col. R. W. .. 
Gregan, Sgt. T. H. .. .. 


_ Grehan, W/O. J. = 
Griffiths, T/Capt. R 


a ee 
Grogan, T/Lt.-Col. C. w. 


Halahan, Sqn. Ldr. P.°J. H... 


Hanafin, W/Cdr. D. P. 
Hannon, P.C. WW... 
Hartigan, T/Capt. J. J. 
Harvey, F/O. P. 
Haynes, Sgt. J. 


Hazlett, A/Matron IB. 1 


Hemingway, F/O. J. A. 
Hesse, A.B. J. J. is 
ickey, Gdsmn. D. 

Hill, P/O. R. J. 
Hitchcock, Lt: R. K. B. 
Hogan, M. . 


Hooper, A/Sqn. Lar. B. j. 


Hoper, T/Capt. A. V. 
Hughes, F/Sgt. J. B. . 


Hunt, A/Sqn. Ldr. T. M. 


Hutton, Fus. H. 
Hyland, Pte. J. J. 


Irwin, Lt. J. B. D. 


Jackman, Capt. J. J.B. .. 


Jackson, Sgt. W. J. 


Kavanagh, Bdr. C. .. 


Kelleher, Pte. R. 
Kelly, Sgt. C. 
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Kirkpatrick, Lt. J. 


Kirkwood-Hackett, F /O. W. B. 
Kiste, F/Lt. R. E. G. Van der . 

Knox-Peebles, A/Lt.-Col. G. E. 
Kydd, A/Sqn. Ldr. C.J. F. .. 


Leadbeater, Rev. W. R. 
Leeson, T/Maj. R. A. 
eee Lt. H. O. 
Lewis, Sgt. J. J. W. 


Lewis, Petty/O. Tel. J. N. V. 


Lidwill, T/Lt.-Col. R. P. . 
Lindsay, Sqn. Ldr. C. W. 
Lord, Lt. J.G. . 
Luke, W/O. J. W. 
Lynch, Sgt. D. T. 


MccCaldin, A/Capt.D.K. .. 
McCarthy, A/Sqn. Ldr. J A, 


McCarthy, Dr. J. J. .. 
McCormack, Pte. P. 
McCormick, Lt. J. O. 
McCoy, T/Maj. S. V. 
McCrea, P/O. W. E. 
McDaniell, P/O. H. H. 


MacDermot, Lt. M: H. C.. 


McDonald, T/Maj. N. P. 


MacDonald, Sqn/Ldr. W. L. . 


McDonnell, as 
McGovern, A/ Matron C. 


Macgrath, ‘Set. W. J. QO. 


McHugh, M. 
McKenna, F /Sgt. ‘P.H. 
McKinlay, T/Col. R. 
McKinley, F/O. D. C. 


Macmanaway, I'/Lt.-Col. R.T.R. 


McQuaid, Capt. J. 
Maher, L/Sgt. E. 
Manly, Sgt. T. F. 
Marmion, S/Nurse P. 
Martin, F/Sgt. A. D. S. 
Martin, Sgt. E.D. . 
Martin, Lt.-Col. E. O. 
Martin, Sgt. J. J. 
Martin, Capt. J. S. 
Martin, M. 


Martin, T/Surg. Lt. M. P. 


May, Maj. P. J. 

Meade, T/Mai. L. O. M.. 
Meaker, P/O. J. R. B. 
Mercer, C/Q.M.S. P. 
Miles, Sub-Lt. J. K. B. 


Miller, A/W. Gdr. C. M. | 


Milliken, T/Maj. R. .. 


Mills, Sgt. E. W. Se 
Minahan, S/Sgt. -Maj. ‘VLE. 
Mitchell, 2nd/Eng. N. H. F. 
Moloney, F/Sgt. P. J. 
Moloney, Gnr. W. .. 
Mordaunt, HiSy ae P.M. 
Morris, T/Maj. A. , 
Morrissey, Sgt. J. j.. 
Mulholland, F/Sgt. B.N. 
Murphy, Dr.D.F. .. .. 
Murphy, Sgt. E. 

Murphy, L/Bdr. J. . 
Murphy, A/Matron L. E. 
Murphy, F/Sgt. T. J. 


Newell, T/Maj. W. L. 
Newman, Fus. W. 
Nolan, Sgt. E. P. 


Nolan, F/O. My 
Norman, A/Lt. 1. D. S. 


O'Brien, Rfn. J. 
O’Brien, Jeremiah 
O’Brien, A/Sgt. R. 
O’Brien, Stoker . 


O’Brien-Twohig, T/Lt.-Col., J.¥ Pp, 


O’Connor, T/Capt. T. M. 
O’Connor, P.C. T. A... 
Odbert, T/Lt.-Col. A. N. B. 


O’Donoghue, Sto. Petty/Of. J. 


O’Dowd, L/Sgt. C. 
O’Neill, F/Lt. I. O. 
O'Reilly, L/Cpl. E. . 
Osborne, Lt. J. A... 
O’Shea, Gdsmn. M. P. 


Oulton, T/Capt. H. C.N. M... 


Parsons, Capt. A. D. 
Patton, Capt. K. F. .. 
Pearson, T/Lt.-Col. T. C. ‘H. 
Phelan, T/Lt.-Col. T. D. 
Phillips, P/O. J. S. P. 
Phillpotts, Maj. H. S. 
Proctor, T/Maj. P. J. 


Pulvertaft, A/Lt.-Col. R. J. V... 


Reynolds, Lt. T. 


Rhe-Philipe, T/Brig. A. T. ide ce 
A. F. McC. . 


Riggs, A/Lt.-Col. A 
Ring, Pte. P.  .. 
Rotherham, F/O. R. C. 
Roy, P/O. E. W. D. 
Ryan, Sgt. J. P. 


Scanlan, P/O.T.P. .. 
Scott, A/Wing Cdr. W. od 
Scully, Nurse E... . : 
Scully, Cpl. J. P. 

Seale, Gdsmn. T. S. 
Seymour, T/Col. W. S. 
Shannon, J. 

Sheil, T/Lt. -Col. W. A. .. 
Sherwood, A/F. Lt. N. E. 
Shine, T/Lt. -Col. W. B. 


Spence, A/FI. Lt. A. L. 
Stack, P/O. P. J... 
Stephenson, F re P; J. r. 
Stewart, Fus. J.¢ ; 
Stoney, F/O. T : 
Stubbs, A/Sqn. ‘Lar. R. T. 
Sturdy, Set. W.H. .. .. 
Sullivan, Pte. M. - 
Summ, T/Maj. J. C. 
Sweeney, F Set. F. J. 
Swiney, P.M. .. .. 


Talbot, Pte.S. 
Tinmouth, F/Sgt. A. W. 
Todd, U. T. 

Tompkins, F/O. A. H. 
Tomlinson, Sgt. R. T. 
Toolan, C/Eng. E. .. .. 
Treacy, Sqn. Ldr. W. P. F. 
Turner, Snr. Ass. Nurse A. 


Wakely, Capt. D. V. W... 
Walker, T/Brig. R. F. 
Wallace, T/Maj.H.N. . 
Wallis, A/Wing Cdr. C. B. B. 
Walsh, A/Col. J.J. .. 4. 
Ward, Pte. P. .. —- 
Whitstone, w/O. Tie: 
Wiles, Set. A: F. oe 
Wilkinson, Lt. C. E. ; 
Wills, A/Fl. Sgt. F. T. B. . 
Wilson, F/O. J. C. M. 
Wilson, T/Maj. T. R. 


Wingfield, T/Lt.-Col. A. D. R. 9 30 


Winter, F/Lt.S. T. .. 
Wood, ’A/Col. M. T. G. 
Wood, A/FI. Lt. V. ':. 
Woods, F/Lt. W. J. 


Yorke, Sgn. Ldr. D.C... 
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BRITAIN’S WAR ECONOMY 


THE MOBILISATION OF 
BRITISH RESOURCES FOR WAR 


BRITAIN has mobilised her resources for war in four ways :— 
(1) By increasing the total volume of production ; 
(2) By reducing civilian consumption ; | 
(3) By living on capital at home (disinvestment or inadequate 
provision for maintenance of real capital) ; 


(4) By living on capital abroad ea disinvestment, or goods on 
credit). 


The total volume of production has ‘een increased despite the fact that 
millions of men and women have been taken out of production for the 
armed and auxiliary services and Civil Defence, and despite the fact that 
production has to be carried on within very close range of the enemy. 


The chief means by which an increase in the total volume of production 
(its distribution will be considered ratey) has been brought about, despite 
these heavy adverse factors, are :— 


(i) practical abolition of unemployment and under-employment ; 


(ii) employment of many of the peacetime ‘‘ non-employed ”’ (very 
largely women); 


(iii) longer hours of work (but there are obvious limits to this) ; 
(iv) improved methods. 


It is difficult to measure the reduction of consumption. An official estimate 
_ speaks of a reduction of about one-fifth (18 per cent. comparing 1942 with 
1938). But this includes the consumption of the Armed Forces and such 
items as housing, which cannot be cut, and travelling, which may have to 
increase where more people are going distances to work ; moreover, it takes 
no account of the sacrifices made by reductions in quality, and these have 
been very extensive, as will be shown later. 


Producing more and consuming less—these are the two most obvious ways 
in which the individual civilian helps to win the war. Looking at the 
community as a whole there are two more methods—living on capital at 
home and living on capital overseas, 
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In peacetime, in one way and another, the community as a whole puts 
aside every year enough to maintain or replace its real capital equipment 
(roads and railways, factories and other buildings, etc.), and also to make 
a net addition to its capital equipment at home and (normally) to the total 
of its capital investments overseas. Just as an individual can draw upon: 
past savings in a crisis, so can the community as a whole. At home, 
roads and railways, buildings, machinery, etc., can be ‘‘ let go’? somewhat, 
house-painting neglected, and so on. This represents ‘‘ failure to maintain.” 
We can go farther, and we have gone farther. When the railings round 
parks, squares and private houses are given up and the housewife hands 


- over her aluminium saucepans existing capital is consumed. 


The ‘‘ disinvestment ’’ of overseas investments or the obtaining of goods on 
credit similarly enables us to consume, in the short term, more than we 
produce, just as in the past, when investments were made, we produced 
more than we consumed. (Borrowing from abroad has been heavy in the 
past, and is still heavy, despite Lend-Lease and Canadian aid.) 


Note. It is sometimes thought that the amount raised in taxation measures 
the war expenditure currently borne, and that the amount borrowed repre, 
sents the part which is ‘‘ passed on’’ for future generations to bear. So 
far as internal borrowings are concerned, this is incorrect. Whether a man 
is taxed or invests in war savings, if he does so out of his current income, 
he does not, in the present year, spend that income. The fact that if he 
pays it in taxation he does not see his money again, while if he lends the 
money interest is obtained, is irrelevant. The ‘‘ sacrifice’’ is the non- 
consumption now. Passing on an “‘ interest burden ’’ probably means that 
taxation will have to be higher in post-war years than it would otherwise 
have been, but this is no burden on the community as a whole because the 
interest payments on internal debt merely represent a transfer within the 
community. 


But in so far as we pass on to future years an impaired economic heritage 
—bomb-sites still to be cleared up, machinery which has more than served 
its time, railways which need more than norma! attention, an accumulated 
shortage of houses, etc., a reduced volume of overseas investments, and 
overseas debts to be repaid—in so far, that is to say, as we have “‘ disin- 
vested ’’ in real terms—to that extent we shall have ‘‘ passed on”’ part of 
the economic burden. In 1942, the proportion of the cost of the war, or 
more precisely of the increase in Government expenditure since before the 
war, which was ‘“‘ passed on,”’ in real terms, was about one-third. After 
the war, therefore, it will be necessary to devote a larger proportion of 
current output than in normal times to the maintenance and increase of 
capital and to re-stocking, etc., at home. Abroad, the reduction of income 
from overseas investments will mean that we must pay for a greater 
proportion of our imports in other and harder ways. 
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HOW ECONOMIC RESOURCES ARE 
SWITCHED OVER 


The first section has shown, in outline, what has been done. Following 
sections go into a little more detail and trace the methods. 


The national resources have been switched from a peacetime economy to a 
war economy in three main ways—by direct control, by rationing, etc., and 
by financial methods. 


Rationing is a form of direct control and may as well be dealt with unger 
the same main head. 


DIRECT CONTROL 


Direct control of labour, raw materials and industrial capacity prevents 
people from manufacturing articles and providing services which can be 
done without. 


The following are the principal measures of direct control :— 


Labour is controlled by conscription for the armed forces, which draws 
off workers from unessential work but leaves those in essential jobs. 
The registration and calling up of women for the auxiliary services 
or for essential work has the same effect. The workers are 
prevented from drifting from certain essential occupations by 
‘* Essential Work Orders,’’ and the Ministry of Labour has other\ 
powers to shift people directly from unessential to essential work. 
Of considerable importance too are the Ministry’s powers to 
‘* direct ’’ men already doing full-time work into part-time Home 
Guard or Civil Defence work in addition. Most of the part-time » 
workers in these organisations are volunteers. Whether they are 

\ volunteers or not, their work is being done as an ‘“‘ extra,’’ saving 
an immense amount of manpower. 


Raw Materials are allocated by the Government. Whether a manufac- 
turer gets supplies of such materials as steel, timber, textile 
materials, rubber, paper, and the majority of metals does not depend 
in the least on how much he is prepared to pay for them. Prices are 
fixed ; the decision as to who shall get supplies is reached in relation 
to the essentiality of the purpose to which they are to be put. 


Industrial Capacity. Machine tools, aiid factory sar storage space, are 
controlled by the Government. 


Concentration of Industry. Existing industrial capacity is also 
economised by concentrating the smaller production of commodities 
for civil] use that is allowed (see ‘‘ Limitation of Supplies,’’ below) 


into the hands of fewer firms, thus releasing surplus labour, factory 
‘space and other factors for direct war purposes. 


Control of Imports and Exports. In order to conserve shipping space 

and foreign exchange resources imports are very strictly controlled, 
in such a way that unessential supplies have been stopped, other 
civilian supplies, including certain foodstuffs, greatly reduced, and 
others imported in less bulky form (e.g., dried eggs instead of shell 
eggs, ‘' telescoped ”? meat). 
Since there is full employment, exports use up valuable labour. 
These are therefore very strictly controlled and, broadly speaking, 
are confined to the following cases: (1) where the export provides 
allied countries with necessities for their own war effort; (2) where 
exports are necessary in order to pay for imports of food and 
materials at least partly in goods; (3) as a weapon of economic 
warfare to attack the influence of ‘the enemy. 


Limitation of Supplies: Control of Manufacture and Supply. [Early 
in the war manufacturers and wholesalers were forbidden to make 
or sell more than a fraction of their former turnover of certain goods 
for civilian consumption. The fraction was fixed by value (at first 
generally 66% per cent., later ranging from.nil to 50 per cent.) for a 
large range of miscellaneous goods, and by quantity for textiles. 
Where the fraction is fixed by value, the reduction in terms of 
quantity may be a good deal bigger, owing to price increases. 
These limitations were applied to groups of products. More recently 
the policy has been pushed further, in order to concentrate production, 
within groups, on the particular articles most urgently needed. The 
manufacture of certain classes of goods is now permitted only under 
licence, the policy: being to permit only the manufacture of sufficient 
quantities to meet essential needs. 


‘Utility’ and “ Austerity.”’ In the case of a number of items, 
specifications are controlled as well as the quantities produced. The 
industries in which utility products have been or are being 
introduced are :— 


Clothing Pottery Perambulators 
Footwear Hollow-ware and kitchen hardware Hearth furniture 
Furniture Pencils | Cutlery 


Bedding Mechanical lighters 


In some cases only ‘“‘ utility ’’ goods may be made. In others a 
small amount of non-utility production is permitted. In the case of 
clothing the expression ‘‘ utility’ refers to types of material, and 
non-utility varieties are permitted. ‘‘ Austerity ’’ is the term used to 
denote regulations such as no trouser turn-ups, shorter shirts and 

_ socks, etc., and these regulations apply to non-utility goods. just as 
much as to utility. (Utility clothing accounts for about 80 per cent. 
of total civilian production.) 


Transport. The production of private motor cars has been almost 
discontinued, petrol is not available for non-essential travel, and a 
number ot railway passenger services have been reduced or 
withdrawn. 


Zoning schemes have been applied to a number of foodstuffs. Under 
these schemes long cross-hauls of such articles as fish, ‘chocolate 
and sugar confectionery, biscuits, cake, breakfast cereals, flour, jam, 
soft drinks, beer, bacon and margarine are prohibited and the 
consumer has to content himself with a smaller range of choice. 
Labour, fuel, rubber, etc., are saved. 


Rationing of the ultimate consumer is another form of direct control. 
Rationing applies to the main staple foodstuffs (except bread and 
potatoes), and to clothing and soap. ‘‘ Points ’’ rationing applies to 
a wide range of other foods; this system, while strictly limiting a 
consumér’s total purchases af the foods included in the scheme, at 
the same time gives freedom of selection within the available supplies, 


Foods not%available. A more severe form of ‘‘ control ’’ exists where 
foods are prohibited altogether or where only very small imports are 
permitted in. exceptional circumstances. Ice cream, table jellies, 
wine, oranges, lemons and bananas fall into one or other of these 
categories. 


‘¢ Austerity ’’ Foods. Restrictions are applied to the manufacture of 
bread, cakes, biscuits, sausages, jam and chocolates, and to 
restaurant-eating (limitation of courses, and of total amount of 
money that can be spent on a meal). 


Measures of direct control are thus applied at every stage—to the manu- 
facturer, to the wholesaler, to the retailer, and to the consumer, and to 
distribution generally. 


The effect of these measures has been gigantic. On the positive side—the 
increase in output of weapons of war—figures which would give a complete 
picture are necessarily secret. On the negative side—reduction in personal 
consumption—the effect can be expressed as a reduction of about one-fifth 
(18 per cent. if we compare 1942 with 1938), but, as already noted, the 
true reduction is a good deal more severe than this. Food consumption 
in bulk has been maintained, by substituting, for example, bread, potatoes, 
and other home-grown vegetables for the more varied diet of pre-war days. 
Other consumption has been very heavily cut and is only maintained at 
present levels by drawing on now rapidly dwindling stocks. Production 
of consumption goods other than food is less than half pre-war, and this 
includes clothing and household goods, some quantity of which must be 
maintained. 


MEASURES RESTRICTING 
UNESSENTIAL CAPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


The control of raw materials and labour, and the restrictions on production, 
distribution and consumption would in any case rule out most capital 
construction of the sort which would be undertaken in peacetime. 


Where there are gaps, specific limitations on unessential capital construction 
come into operation :— 


Local authorities cannot in any case borrow without the sanction of 
the appropriate Government department, and, in addition, all new 
issues have been made subject to the permission of the Treasury. 


Borrowing through the banks is checked by the voluntary action of the 
banks themselves; requests for loans are looked at from the point of 
view of their effect on the war effort. . 


' Nobody can spend more than £100 on building construction without a 
licence. (This limit applies also to maintenance and repair work, 
including repair of war damage.) ‘House building other than for 
housing war workers has virtually ceased. 


Many kinds of machinery can only be bought if the Board of Trade 
will give a licence. 


MAINTAINING THE BEST BALANCE 


One of the most difficult tasks of a Government in wartime is to balance 
the short term against the long. There is no final solution; adjustments 
have to be made continually and the task is rendered particularly difficult 
by the fact that the Government cannot tell how long the long term (the 
duration of the war) is going to be. To illustrate this, let us take a 
hypothetical case. If it were certain that the war would end in a few 
weeks provided the population lived on the scantiest food rations it would 
be perfectly practicable to reduce rations to a level far below ‘that which is 
in force in Britain to-day; if it were going to last only a few months the 
clothes ration could be abolished for the majority of people and no new 
clothes at all would need to be made during those few months. Similar 


examples are easy to visualise. 
( 


The ‘ running down ” of railway equipment is a good example of the 
problem as it arises in practice. A great amount of labour and material 
can be saved by such running down, but if carried too far then more will 
be lost than gained—hold-ups due to breakdowns might have serious effects. 
We have to beware, therefore, of being ‘‘ penny wise and pound foolish,”’ 
while neglecting no opportunity for doing without not only luxuries but 
also necessities if their purchase can be postponed. 
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FINANCIAL MEASURES 


The demand ton goods and services for personal consumption has been cut 
down by direct and indirect taxation and by voluntary savings. Financial 
methods work well in combination with more direct ones, and played a 
particularly important part in the early stages of the war, when 
consumption as a whole was discouraged by a steep rise in income tax. 
- Financial methods are now less important than the direct methods of 
stopping, diverting and rationing. It is not enough, and for long has not 
been enough, simply to discourage, or reduce, consumption generally. It 
_is ‘necessary to reduce each item of consumption, so far as reasonably 
practicable, to the minimum, and this entails the specific controls, 


allocations, etc., already discussed. \ 


Nevertheless, financial measures have a big part to play.. 


INCOME TAX AND SURTAX 


Increases in the rates of income tax and surtax, and reductions in 
allowances under the income tax, have hit those with more than an average 
income very hard indeed. 


But the bulk of civilian consumption is by those with lower incomes, and 
in the budget of April, 1941, income tax was extended to affect them. The 
rates of income tax were increased, and decreases in the allowances caused 
many people to be liable for the first time. 


The following table shows :;— 

(1) Income before and after deduction of income tax and surtax for a 
married couple, with two children, the income ranging from 
4,500 a year to £100,000, wholly unearned (it will be seen that 
income tax and surtax take over 94 per cent. of the largest 
incomes), 

(2) Income before and after deduction of income tax for a single 
person earning various amounts up to 4,400 a year, 


in each case under the budgets of April, 1939 (the last pre- 
war budget) ang now. 


MARRIED COUPLE WITH TWO CHILDREN SINGLE PERSON 


Income wholly unearned — Income wholly earned 
Income before Income after deduction Income before Income after deduction 
deduction of tax deduction | of tax 
of tax April, 1939 Now of tax April, 1939 Now 
Pa ra L 4 ay 4 
500 471 399° 125 125 114 
1,000 833 649 150 148 132 
5,000 . 3,381 2,168 200 y 195 167 
10,000 5,745 3,143 . 250 242 203 
50,000 18,995 4,580 300 . 287 234 
100,000 32,745 5,830 400 365 289 


/ 


/ 


Note on Post-War Credit. The additional income tax payable by each. 
individual taxpayer in respect of the reduction in the earned income 
allowance and the personal allowance under the budget of April, 1941, is 
treated as a post-war credit, which will be made available to the taxpayer 
after the war. [For example, the single person earning £400 a year (last 
case in table above) will get back as post-war credit £23 out of the £111 
he pays in income tax. The largest amount returnable in this way is 465, 
and this is reached only in the case of married couples oo earned income 
amounts to £,1,500 or more.] 


EXCESS PROFITS TAX 


Since July, 1940, the Excess Profits Tax has been 100 per cent. on the 
increase in companies’ profits in excess of the pre-war basic. standard. 
Private incomes from profits and dividends cannot, therefore, increase 
unduly, and in any case they pay the heavy taxation shown in the table 
above. [Profits retained in the company are taxed at the ‘‘ standard rate ”’ 
of income tax, i.e., 10s. in the & (50 per cent.), without any allowances. ] 


There will be a return of 20 per cent. of E.P.T. payments (less income tax 
at the standard rate) after the war, pu this must be spent on capital 
replacement. | 


INDIRECT TAXES 
Indirect taxes have been increased since the outbreak of war, especially 


those on drink and tobacco, with corresponding increases in prices. The 
following table gives examples of the heavy burden of nneineee taxes :— 


. Amount of 
Current Duty included 
Article ; Unit Retail Price in Price 
Tobacco— | ‘s. d. s. d. 
Cheapest Pipe Tobacco Ounce 2 2k 1 83 
Cigarettes (ordinary) Packet of 20 | 2 4 1 82 
Cigarettes (cheapest) Packet of 20 1 9 1 3 
Beer (present reduced | 
average strength) Pint 10 74 
Whisky Bottle 25 9 18 42 
Tea Pound 2 10 6 
Matches . Box of 50 14 0.7 


Purchase Tax. In October, 1940, the Purchase Tax was mposed; this 
levied duties of one-third and one-sixth on the wholesale value of a very 
wide range of goods for civilian consumption. The budget of April, 1942, 
increased the duty to two-thirds over a wide range of ‘‘ luxury goods ’’ 
and’ the budget of April, 1943, further increased the duty on such goods 
to 100 per cent. (The range of goods bearing this 100 per cent. tax is, of 
course, very much smaller than it would be in peacetime, because many 
of them are no longer allowed to be made. The tax is levied at the point 
where the goods pass to the retailer, so that although the tax is passed 
on to the consumer he pays no tax on stocks already in the retailer’s 
hands when the tax was imposed. 
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TAXATION AS A WHOLE 


Of the estimated central government expenditure in 194344 of £5,756 
millions, some 4,600 millions is to be obtained by further drafts on overseas 
resources. Of the remaining £5,156 millions requiring domestic finance, 
56 per cent. is to be obtained from current revenue. 


The following table shows how taxation has been increased :— 


Tax Revenue (Central Government Budget only) 


(4 millions) 
1938-9, 1943-4 Estimate 
Inland Revenue (a) _... ... 520 1,873 
Customs and Excise and Motor Vehicle Duties (b) 376 1,0003 
896 2,8733 
Note. 
(a) Includes Income Tax, Surtax, Estate Duties, Stamps, Excess Profits. 


Tax, etc. 


(b) Includes indirect taxes such as the taxes on drink and tobacco, 
Purchase Tax, taxes on petrol and motor vehicles, etc. 


It is estimated that in 1942 about 38 per cent. of the gross national income 
of £,7,836 millions (i.e., including transfer incomes such as pensions and 
interest on national debt), or 40 per cent. of the net national income of 
4 1,384 millions (i.e., excluding transfer incomes), was devoted to taxation 
or to compulsory contributions for social insurance or for war risks or 
war damage. 


“TAXING, SAVING AND LIVING” 


It is not possible to calculate with precision the total of money income of 
the nation divided under these three heads because part of the amount 
which constitutes taxation cannot be allocated specifically. Omitting this- 
part it would work out that out of every 4100 received by the average 
British citizen he paid £35 in taxes and saved £14, leaving £51 for 
‘* living.’’ Corresponding figures for 1938 on the same basis would be: 
taxation 420, saving £46, ‘‘ living’? £74. 


If, however, we take into account the part of taxation which it is impossible 
to allocate specifically, the taxation percentages become 38 as above 
(instead of 35) for 1942, and 24 (instead of 20) for 1938. The bulk, but not 
the whole, of this difference falls on consumers’ expenditure. As a broad 
approximation, therefore, the position can be put thus (per £100 of money 
income in each year) :— 


Taxes Saving Living 
1938... ae £24 £6 £70 
1942... as £38 £14 £48 


NATIONAL ‘SAVINGS 


It can be seen that voluntary savings play a very important part in 
restricting unessential consumption. 


The following table shows the amounts which have been raised in small 
-savings (i.e., sales of National Savings Certificates and of Defence Bonds 
and the increase in balances at the Post Offite and Trustee Savings 
Banks) :— . 
Small Savings (£ millions) 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 


Ist quarter ee 25 89 161 209 19g _s 

2nd quarter ae 19 125 176 145 245 (provisional) 
3rd quarter ais 12° 129 132 139 

4th quarter .. 62 136 142 137 


DISTRIBUTION OF 
RESTRICTED CIVILIAN SUPPLIES 


‘ 
The limited supplies of essential commodities which are still available are 
distributed among the civilian population in the usual way by sale and 
purchase, but steps have been taken to prevent unfair distribution. There 
are four main methods :— 


1. The heavy increases in direct taxation restrict the buying power of 
those best able to bear the burden. 


. 2, Rationing, particularly of staple foodstuffs and clothing, enables 
all consumers to get a fair share. For certain foods, and for 
clothing, there are priority arrangements or additional rations 
for special classes of people, e.g., expectant mothers, children. 


' 3. A large number of maximum price orders have been made to 
prevent undue increases in the prices of foodstuffs; under the 
Prices of Goods Act, 1939, and the Goods and Services (Price 
Control) Act, 1941, steps have been taken to prevent the prices 
of many other articles from rising out of proportion to increases 
in costs; the Government has paid considerable sums in subsidies 
to keep down the cost of living; utility clothing is exempt from 
Purchase Tax. These special measures, reinforcing the more 
general ones already described, have resulted in the cost of 
living index remaining practically stationary since April, 1941. 
The housewife now spends about 18s. out of every £1 of food 
purchases (90 per cent.) on price-controlled foods. (The extension 
of utility production makes price control a much simpler matter.) 


4. Certain social security benefits have been increased and in certain 
respects social services have been extended in wartime. 
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BRITISH WOMEN AT WAR 


PART I 


RESOURCES OF WOMANPOWER— 
RECRUITMENT, DIRECTION AND CONTROL 


SUMMARY 


A Women’s Consultative Committee advises the Minister of Labour on matters 
concerning mobilisation of womanpower. 


Resources of womanpower available at mid-1943 were 17,200,000 women between 
the ages of 14-64 inclusive; nearly 10 million of these (mainly married women) 
occupied in necessary household duties, including care of about 9 million children 
under 14. ; 


Recruitment of women has been (1) voluntary recruitment until April, 1941. 
(2) Since April, 1941, women born between 1st January, 1893, and 30th June, 1925, 
have successively been registered in age groups; women not fully employed to best 
national advantage could be compulsorily directed to other full-time civilian employ- 
ment, and since 8th May, 1943, to part-time work also. (3) Since December, 1941, 
single women and widows aged 19-30 inclusive without young children have been 
liable under the National Service Acts for service with the Armed Forces. 


Allocation to employment, which follows registration, takes into account a 
woman’s age and occupational value to the war effort and whether she is “‘ mobile,”’ 
that is, free from domestic ties and available for duty in any part of the country. Women 
with children under 14 living with them have not been required to take up employment 
or to transfer. It is also taken into account whether a worker is key or pivotal and 
the importance of the job she is doing. The Minister of Labour recognises that 
women of registration age may be doing work of national importance in unpaid 
whole-time or part-time duties with voluntary organisations. 


Control : Women’s labour, likethat of men, is subject to various forms of control, 
so that unnecessary changes in occupation are prevented. The main controls are as 
follows :— 

(1) The Minister of Labour and National Service has power under the Defence 
(General) Regulations 58A to direct persons to perform particular services. 

(2) Essential Work Orders and the Control of Employment (Directed Persons) 
Order prevent workers from leaving their employment and employers from dismissing 
workers without the consent of the National Service Officer. | 

(3) Restriction on Engagement and Employment of Women (Control of Engage- 
ment) Orders control the engagement of workers by employers. ° 

(4) Control of Employment (Notice of Termination of Employment) Order enables 
the Ministry of Labour to secure that, if appropriate, workers who leave their jobs 
take up without undue delay fresh work which it is in the national interest for them 
‘to do. 

Programme Changes and Withdrawals: As production programmes expanded, 
women have progressively been withdrawn from the less important civilian industries, 
including certain classes of retail trade. As the emphasis in production has shifted 
priorities in supply of women’s labour have changed. Present emphasis is on air- 
craft, transport and cotton, and outside the munitions programme on nursing and 


midwifery. 
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Special Registers are maintained and special industrial registrations have taken 
place to locate and direct reserves of skill particularly needed. 

Additional duties of part-time Civil Defence and Fire Guard duties may be required 
of women outside their normal working hours. 

Achievements ; 7,750,000 women aged 14-64 (excluding private domestic servants | 
and unpaid voluntary wotkers) were gainfully occupied in the national effort in mid- 
1943, including some 700,000 in part-time employment. Taking all women and 
girls aged 14-59 (i.e.; groups covered to varying degrees by controls noted above) 
the proportion in the Fighting Services, full-time Civil Defence, munitions work and essential 
industries is about double the proportion in 1918. | 


Resources. 

With a total population of 33,100,000 persons of effective age for work in the war 
effort (i.e., 14-64 inclusive) Great Britain is the smallest Great Power at war. Of the 
17,200,000 women in this age group at mid-1943 there were nearly 10,000,000 (mainly 
matried women) occupied in necessary household duties. The care of 9,000,000 
children under 14 falls—especially in wartime—on women. Between 18-64 inclusive, 
only 4,500,000 -women are not married. Between 19-30 inclusive there are only 
1,500,000 single women and widows without children (the Nationa] Service Acts 
apply to this group). The registrations of women have shown the numbers available 
for war work to be largely restricted by domestic responsibilities. The numbers 
available with no employment and no household duties have been small. A large 
proportion of the women—particularly the single women and widows—were already 
in employment or working on their own account at the time of registration. 

The general position was esenibes by the Minister of Labour on 23rd September, 
1943 :— 

** Mobilisation has reached a ieee in this country which is not exceeded by any 
country in the war. ... I have had to work on a very limited basis, with a circum- 
scribed population. . . . I have been unable to find any experts who ever put forward 
the idea, or substantiated the conception, that Great Britain, out of her population, 
could provide in war a continental Army, an Air Force of the size that we have got 
and maintain mechanised equiprhent in a mechanised war to the extent we have had to 
do. Ido not believe that anyone who ever studied this problem before the war broke 
out, facing it in all its aspects, believed such a thing possible. But we have had to do 
it and we have done it. That, I believe, is a triumph of British organisational genius.” 

A few days later (29.9.43) the Prime Minister commented :— 

** This war effort could not have been achieved if the women had not marched 
forward in millions and undertaken all kinds of tasks and work for which any genera- 
tion but our own would have considered them unfitted.” 

This contribution has come not only from single, but from married women. 
Already by mid-1943, of women aged 18-40, 90 per cent. of the single women were 
working and over 80 per cent. of the married women without children. One million 
six hundred thousand women between 40 and 60 were in employment in mid-1943, 

When, therefore, in September, 1943, the Minister of Labour spoke of the provision 
in manpower which must be made for the last phase of the war, he pointed out that 

“* mobilisation must be regarded as virtually reaching the limit, and compl¢te.” The 
only addition to manpower resources could be made from new entrants from the 
younger age groups and from a last “ difficult but important turn of the screw.’ 

Women’s work in the care of their homes and the rearing of their children has been 
recognised as of first national importance. The call has in the past been on the younger 
mobile women for active duties—in Forces, Civil Defence, industrial work and essen- 
tial services, and also for immobile women to undertake local war work or to substitute 
for mobile women needed for work elsewhere. Recently the call has also been to 
those women aged 46-50, many of whom, having reared their children, may be avail- 
able for work outside their homes. Such women, born between 1896 and 1893 inclu- 
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sive are, however, to be regarded as immobile. These were required to register in 
September, October and November, 1943. . 


Machinery of Recruitment. 

Under the Defence (General) Regulation 58A (i), the Minister of Labour and National 
Service has power to direct persons to perform particular services and the Registration 
for Employment Order, 1941, was made under this Regulatién. 


Registration for Employment Order: The first women’s registration took place 
in April, 1941. All women were required to register at offices of the Ministry of 
Labour in their appropriate age groups with the following exceptions: women 
already serving in one of the Auxiliary Services, women in any of the Nursing Services 
attached to the Armed Forces, women medical practitioners serving in the Forces. 


(2) Interview: At registration the main particulars of employment and the domestic 
circumstances are recorded. Women who have children under 14 of their own living 
with them or' are already engaged on important work are not interviewed. Other 
women are interviewed at local offices of the Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
, but before a woman in full-time paid employment is called for interview her employer 
is consulted and any representations that he makes are taken into consideration in 
deciding the question of transfer. At the interview a woman may state any personal 
or domestic circumstances which would prevent her from taking up work or trans- 
ferring to other work. Cases involving difficult personal or domestic considerations 
likely to lead to hardship are referred to a Women’s Advisory Panel—independent body 
—for advice. Questions of business hardship, i.e. »including hardship to an employer 
where the person whose withdrawal is under consideration is an employed person, are 
dealt with under a different procedure. Provision is made for such cases to be con- 
sidered by the National Service Officer and, where necessary, by a Local Appeal Board. 


(5) Mobile and Immobile Classes : Munitions factories, for technical and security 
reasons, are often situated in districts where local reserves of labour are short. It is 
important that women living in districts where labour is plentiful and who can take 
work away from home should be sent to districts where labour is scarce in relation to 

_the demands for the war factories. There is no question of transfer to work or service 
away from home in the following cases: women born in the year 1896 or earlier ; 
the wives of men serving in the Armed Forces or Merchant Navy and the wives of 
employees of N.A.A.F.I. serving overseas in the R.A.S.C.E.F.I. or in the Naval 
Canteen Service on board H.M. ships; married women living with their husbands 
and other married women with household responsibilities ; women who have recently 
been widowed. Women with children under 14 living with them are not required 
by the Ministry to undertake any form of work. In the case of a woman not included 
in the classes noted above, unless she is needed for vital war work in her home area, 
the question is considered whether she is available for transfer away from home. This 
depends on her individual circumstances ; these are discussed with her at the interview 
and if necessary the matter is referred to a Women’s Advisory Panel. 


(¢) Women who are responsible for a household: Many factories and work- 
shops are rlow working long hours and women responsible for a household in which 
there is at least one other member and who are considered to be available for employ- 
ment would normally be expected, unless they wished to work longer, to undertake 
either part-time work or work in a shop or office where the hours, although longer, 
are more convenient and where they would thereby release someone else for transfer 
to war work. 


(2) Issue of Directions : If a woman who is regarded as available for employment 
or for transfer to other employment, whether full-time or part-time, does not agree to 
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undertake the employment offered her by the local office of the Ministry of Labour 
she may be issued with a formal direction under Regulation 58A (i) of the Defence 
(General) Regulations. In every case opportunity is given to appeal to a Local Appeal 
Board, which is an independent body. 

Service with the Armed Forces: The National Service (No. 2) Act of December, 
1941, made women liable to be called up for service in the Women’s Auxiliary Services 
and the Civil Defence Forces. Royal Proclamations have been issued making liable 
to service single women and widows without children in the age classes 19-30 inclusive, 
but at present only women born in the years 1918-23 inclusive are being called up. 
Women called up under the Act were in the first instance given an option between 
‘a) the Women’s Auxiliary Services, (b) Civil Defence, and (c) such specified-jobs i in 
industry as the Minister of Labour and National Service might from time to time 
direct. The Civil Defence option was subsequently withdrawn ; at present women 
are given option between the Women’s Services and industry. Any preference for a 
particular Service expressed by those who choose the Women’s Auxiliary Services is 
noted, but the women are allocated according to the needs at the time of their call up. 
It is not anticipated at present that further age groups will be called up under the 
National Service Acts. Women who are being conscribed for the Auxiliary Services 
have the same rights as men of making application for postponement of liability to be 
called up on the ground of exceptional hardship. Women are included in the Panels 
of Military Service (Hardship) Committees. Women are also included in Panels for 
hearing cases of Conscientious Objection. Where women in the national service age 
group are being allocated to industry the procedure is now the same as in the case of 
women in the other age-groups, i.e., different questions of personal or domestic hard- 
ship are referred toa Women’s Advisory Panel and if the woman is directed to employ- 
ment she is given the opportunity of appeal to a Local Appeal Board against the 
direction. All women called up under the National Service Acts are expected to be 
mobile, unless they have been granted postponement of call-up or, in the case of women 
who are being allocated to industry and who have been dealt with under the revised 
arrangements, the local office and where appropriate the Women’s Panel have regarded 
the woman as not available for transfer away from home 

Part-Time Work: In May, 1943, arrangements were made for the direction, where 
necessaty, into part-time work of women who could not take whole-time employment 
but who were not otherwise fully occupied. In August, 1943, the Control of Employ- 
ment (Directed Persons) Order was made, regulating the conditions under which 
workers could be directed to employment in unscheduled occypations (see below). 


Voluntary Work: The greater volume of voluntary work is done by immobile 
women with household responsibilities or with no obligation to national service at 
all (e.g., over registration age). In general, the organisations concerned co-operate 
with the Ministry of Labour in identifying women who could be.used to better advan- 
tage in other forms of war work. Usually, unless the organisation is responsible for 
services which need young and mobile women, those retained are the older and immo- 
bile women or key or pivotal workers who cannot be replaced. Examples of work 
needing mobile women include driving mobile vans serving Army units in isolated 
areas.) 

Results of Registration: Women born in the years 1897 to mid-1925 were regis- 
tered between April, 1941, and August, 1943 ; the number so registered was 9,870,000. 
In September, 1943, the registration of women born in the years 1893-96 was announced. 
’ These have accordingly been registered, bringing the grand total registered to about 
11 millions. 

There had been over 5 million interviews at the Ministry of Labour local offices 
up to the end of September, 1943. This includes interviews of women in the national 


service age groups and some women have, of course, needed to be interviewed more 
than once. 
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Controls 

Women’s labour, like that of men, is is subject to various forms of control. These 
controls are intended to stabilise labour in essential war industries, prevent unnecessary 
labour turn-over and enable the Ministry of Labour to see that workers who leave 
their jobs take up fresh employment without undue delay. These controls are exer- 
cised under Defence (General) Regulation 58A, which gives the Minister of Labour 
general power to direct persons to perform a services. The main controls. 
are as follows :— 

Essential Work Orders restrain workers Fath leaving their employment and 
employers from dismissing them (except for serious misconduct) without permission 
of a National Service Officer. Undertakings scheduled under an Essential Work 
Order must observe guaranteed wage rates and make satisfactory provision for welfare 
and the terms and conditions of employment must not be less favourable than the 
recognised terms and conditions in the industry concerned. (For fuller account of 
Essential Work Orders see Home Front Handbook.) 

Control of Employment (Directed Persons) Order, 1943, became necessary 
when the Minister of Labour announced his intention to direct women to part-time 
work (Essential Work Orders do not apply to part-time workers). The Order applies 
to persons who are directed to part-time work—these are, of course, largely women— 
and to whole-time employment in an undertaking not scheduled under an Essential 
Work Order. Its purpose is to safeguard the conditions of employment of persons 
directed to such work; it provides that a directed person may not leave his or her 
employment, or may not be dismissed, except for serious misconduct, unless the 
National Service Officer withdraws the direction. 

Control of Engagement of Women: One of the first steps taken to control the 
distribution of labour was the Undertakings (Restriction on Engagement) Order 
(June, 1940, and later extended). This related to the general engineering, building 
and civil engineering, and (later) the electrical installation industries ; it applied to 
women as well as men ; required that with certain exceptions no one should be engaged 
for employment except through a local office of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service. Over women, this form of control is now exercised mainly through the 
Employment of Women (Control of Engagement) Orders. The original Order of 
February, 1942, applied: to women aged 20-30 inclusive ; it has twice been amended, 
and the Order now applies with certain exceptions to women aged 18-40 inclusive. 
The main excepted class is that of women who have children uncer 14 of their own 
living with them. . e 


Control of Employment (Notice of Termination of Employment) Order, 
1943: In August, 1943, the Minister of Labour made an Order requiring that where 
a notice to terminate the employment of any worker covered by the Order is given 
or received, or where the employment is terminated without notice, the employer 
must immediately inform a local office of the Ministry in writing. In this way the 
Ministry is able to secure that workers who leave their jobs take up, without undue 
delay, fresh work which it is in the national interest for them to do at that time.* With 
specified exceptions, ¢.g., when the Ministry is already in possession of the necessary 
information, the Order applies to all men between 18-64 years (inclusive) and all women 
of 18-59 years (inclusive) whether they are doing full-time or part-time work, provided 
that it is not less than 20 hours a week. The Order applies to both paid and unpaid 
workers. 


* Other cases of exceptions are (a) persons temporarily employed in agriculture who 
are not normally employed in agriculture ; “ temporary ” is defined as for less than 
three months with the same employer; (4) persons in casual employment, i.¢., whose 
employment was not intended to last longer than one week and, in acts did not last 
longer. 
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Programme Changes and Withdrawals 


If the most appropriate use is already being made of a woman’s labour at the time 
of registration she is not withdrawn. 


Women are not withdrawn from certain industries and services. The list of such 
employment is revised from time to time. At present it includes among others : 
agriculture and forestry (including Women’s Land Army); canteen and hostel staff 
in workers’ canteens and hostels ; Civil Defence Forces and services ; coal produc- 
tion ; cotton and rayon spinning, ‘doubling and weaving ; dentists ; hospital, nursing 
and midwifery staffs, including domestic staff in hospitals ; laundries ; munitions 
work; N.A.A.F.I.; public utility services; religious Sisters and Deaconesses in 
recognised religious bodies; teaching profession; transport serwice; veterinary 
surgeons ; Women’s Auxiliary Police Corps. Ancillary workers are not included 
in this reservation. 


They have been progressively withdrawn from civilian industries and services 
as the production programme expanded. This withdrawal has had regatd to the 
minimum level at which essential supplies for the community could be maintained. 


Limitation of Supplies Orders, Control of Manufacture and Supplies Orders 
and measures for the concentration of industry had progressively reduced manu- 
facture and the employment of workers in over 70 branches of civilian industry between 
April, 1940, and mid-1943. The industries covered have included cotton, wool, 
rayon, clothing, woodwork, boots and shoes, carpets, gloves, hosiery, jute, leather, 
pottery, toilet preparations (see Home Front Handbook for fuller explanation). The 
arrangements made were directed to transfer labour to the munitions industries where 
labour was short, and to the Forces, and to enable consumer industry to continue to 
function in areas where labour was relatively plentiful. This group of industries 
has made a substantial contribution to the war effort by releasing large numbers of 
women, | 


‘ 


In industry not subject to concentration, e.g., cigarettes, tobacco, dyestuffs, razor 
blades, matches, etc., withdrawal arrangements are—very broadly and generally— 
made by agreement with the Government Department responsible for the industry. 
As a rule, there is no protection for women in the National Service age groups 19-25 
(i.e., born in 1918 to 1923 inclusive). Women born before 1910 are usually allowed 
to stay. Women born 1911-30th August, 1915, are not usually withdrawn unless 
substitutes are found. © Whenever there is redundancy labour is withdrawn. 
Replacement may be by part-time workers. The policy of withdrawals is necessarily 
complex, because its aim is to get each individual worker into employment to the best 
national advantage. Examples of withdrawal include: release from retail distribution 
trade (other than food and coal) ; women between ages 18-45 (i.e., those born in and 
after 1897) are considered for withdrawal. There are special arrangements agreed 
with the Ministry of Food for the retail food trades. Banks, Insurance Offices, 
Government Service, are progressively releasing younger women (in certain cate- 
gories) whose services can be spared or replaced by those of older women (see section 
below). 


Withdrawals and Transfers resulting from production programme changes 
also affect women’s labour. In July, 1943, the Minister of Production explained that : 
“We are going slow now upon many of the munitions used by the Army because we 
have them in abundance, so that we may still further increase our production of ships, 
and, above all, of aircraft.” (In August, 1943, he pointed out that 75,000 workers 
had, in the first six months of the year, been released from their occupations, but only 
1,500, most of whom were immobile, had been unemployed for a month or more as 
a tesult of these changes.) Most labour had been released from the congested labour 


regions of the north-west, Midlands and London (65.8 per cent.) ; only 12$ per cent. 

were releases in the less heavily loaded regions of Scotland, Wales and northern 
England. ‘The rate of change, the Minister stated, was to increase in the second half 
of 1943. In September, 1943, the Minister of Labour stated that the first industrial 
priorities for women were to be transport (in the heavily loaded areas), aircraft and 
cotton. (This last involved the return of women to the cotton industry who had 
previously been taken out of cotton, when the industry was eC oOee aes to go to 
munitions.) 


Special Industrial Registrations 

Apart from the normal registrations under the Registration for Employment Order 
there have been a number of special industrial registrations, some of which have 
affected women. The purpose of such registrations is to locate persons with particular 
qualifications so that they can be transferred to the wartime employment where their 
services are urgently needed. Instances of such registrations are registration in 
April, 1943, of nurses and midwives as part of the plan for securing better distribution 
of nurses and midwives, and to stimulate recruitment to these services. This registra- 
tion covered women born between 31st March, 1883, and ist April, 1926. Another 
example is the Registration of Women Ex-Cotton Operatives, covering women age 
18-55 in September-October, 1943. 


Special Registers 

Women with special qualifications or experience of a technical or professional 
nature may either find employment through their customary professional channels 
approved by the Ministry of Labour (e.g., University Appointments Boards) or may be 
placed upon special registers maintained by the Ministry of Labour. These are :— 


The Central (Technical and Scientific) Register, which is concerned with 
persons possessing technical and scientific qualifications, including mechanical, 
electrical and civil engineers, architects, quantity surveyors, valuers, chemists, biolo- 
gists, physicists and mathematicians. The purpose of the Register is to make easily 
available the records of suitably qualified persons, for consideration for wartime posts 
in Government Departments or firms engaged on work of national importance. The 
Central Register is also responsible for allocating to technical commissions in the 
Services, to Government Departments and industry, the university and technical 
college output of scientists and engineers. The minimum standard of enrolment 
on the Central Register is—broadly—that of a University degree or equivalent pro- 
fessional qualification. Since July, 1940, all professional ‘engineers, engineering 
scientists, chemists, physicists and quantity surveyors of the specified standard of 
attainment have been required to apply for enrolment, unless serving with H.M. Forces.. 
Women in this category would be covered. Women scientific students (other than. 
those intending to teach) are enrolled on graduation and placed by the Central Register. 
With the exception of such new entrants the women whose names are on the Register 
are almost all doing work of varying degrees of national importance. The present 
task of the Register is therefore largely to transfer them to work of still greater 
importance (as and when they are needed) or to work in which their qualifications and 
experience can be used to better advantage. There is a shortage of aaa persons 
in these professions and the Register is centrally administered. 


The Appointments Register is concerned with persons possessing professional, 
administrative, managerial and executive experience. It includes persons of pro- 
fessional qualifications but in non-technical fields, e.g., accountants, journalists, 
linguists. Broadly, it handles skilled personnel generally outside the scope of the 
Central Register and local Employment Exchange. It is decentralised and has 31 
local offices, but exchange of information on vacancies all over the country circulates 
daily. Women on this Register have been placed in employment in many higher 
posts. 
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Both these Registers are maintained and administered by the Appointments Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Labour. 

Womien’s Technical Service Register has been opened by the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. Women who have reached a certain school examination 
standard in mathematics, physics or chemistry may apply for enrolment. The 
purpose is to fill jobs which are “‘ a matter of interesting brainwork rather than manual 
dexterity.” Training may be given in special courses arranged by the Government 
or by the employer. 

Work done by women of Central, Appointments and Technical Service Registers, 
standard may be noted in appropriate sections (see below). 

Women Students 

Pressure on womanpower in the third year of the war meant that restrictions had 
to be imposed on the academic and professional training of women. In July, 1942, 
the professions were listed for which it was considered nationally important that 
women should train. Age limits were laid down. In 1943, the restrictions were 
tightened. The arrangements for the academic year 1943-44 provide that a woman 
whose eighteenth birthday is on or after 1st October, 1943, may be admitted to a 
three years’. course ; 2 woman whose nineteenth birthday is on or after 1st October, 
1943, may be admitted to a two years’ course, if within that period she can complete 
the academic work required for a degree, diploma or certificate; i.e., women are 
expected to complete their courses of study by the end of the academic year in which 
they reach the age of 20. Universities admit only women whose courses will train 
them for work of national importance, e.g., teaching and approved forms of social 
service. Satisfactory reports of progress are required on the work of all women 
falling within registration ages. Universities may recommend extra training for a 
woman of outstanding brilliance, e.g., of university teaching standard. She might 
then be allowed to follow research for a higher degree if the work contributed towards 
the national interest. Students of medicine, dentistry, veterinary surgery, pharmacy, 
accepted on or before their nineteenth birthday may complete a full course of training. 

Approved courses are listed for women proposing to enter training at institutions 
other than universities, as follows: (i) agriculture, dairying, horticulture; art 
(Teacher’s Course only); chiropody; domestic science; engineering; massage ; 
housing estate management ; labour management or welfare; music (Teachetr’s 
Course only) ; nursery nursing ; occupational therapy ; orthoptics ; physical training 
(Teacher’s Course only) ; public health (qualified nurses only) ; radiography ; speech. 
therapy ; school teaching ; youth leadership. 

(ii) dietetics ; hospital almonry ; housing estate management ; labour management 
and welfare work ; mental health ; moral welfare ; occupational therapy ; probation 
service; youth leadership. 

Women who have already qualified academically may, with the approval of Ministry 
of Labour, proceed immediately to a course of training up to one year’s duration in any 
of the subjects noted above. Women proposing to enter on training at institutions 
other than universities.on or before the age of 19 may take courses in (i) above. 
Women born in 1919 or earlier may take approved courses in (ii) above. - 

The effect of these regulations has not been to curtail appreciably entry to approved 
courses. Universities may enrol women to existing capacity. Training is, however, 
intensified. Many universities have introduced a fourth term, or extended the aca- 
demic year, so that students may. graduate within time allowed. Students whose 
courses are interrupted before completion by national service may later apply to come 
within the scope of the Further Education and Training Scheme (see Post-War Recon- 
struction in Britain, Q2977, for further information). 


Additional Duties of Fire Guard and Civil Defence : In addition to any employ- 
ment to which they may have been allotted and outside their normal working hours, 
women are liable for compulsory duties of up to 48 hours a month in Fire Guard or 
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Civil Defence. (These powers are taken under Defence Regulation 29BA in the case 
_ of part-time Civil Defence and the Defence (Fire Guard) Regulations, 1943, in the 
case of Fire Guard. Pregnant women, women responsible for the care of children 
under 14 (€ither their own or children for whom they receive an official billeting 
allowance) are not directed to such duty. There is provision for exemption in cases 
of exceptional hardship and of medical unfitness. .) 


Achievements 

At mid-1943, of 17,200,000 women and girls aged between 14-64 inclusive (of 
whom nearly 10,000,000—mainly married women—are occupied in necessary house- 
hold duties, including the care of 9,000,000 children) 7,750,000 were gainfully occupied 
in the Armed Forces, Civil Defence and Industry. This figure includes about 700,000 
women in part-time employment. It excludes all unpaid voluntary work. 

Of women in the age groups 18-40, 90 per cent. of the single women are working 
and over 80 per cent. of the married women without children. 

Since the beginning of the war, some 2,500,000 women have come into industry, 
the Forces and Civil Defence from the “‘ non-industrial ” classes. 

For every 4vo women who were in employment before the war there are now about 
three. 

Nearly 3,000,000 married women and widows were in the Services, Civil Defence 
and Industry at mid-1943, as compated with 1,250,000 before the war. 

The number of insured girls between 14-17, in all kinds of work, was approximately 
70 per cent. of the population of those ages. 

Taking all women and girls aged 14-59 (i.e.,subject to various controls noted above) the 
proportion in the Fighting Services, full-time Civil Defence, munitions and essential industries 
is about double the proportion in 1918. 


PART I 
WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT IN WAR 
Explanatory Note and Summary 


Women’s most important contribution to the winning of the war is—numerically— 
in industry, but it would be invidious to distinguish further the value of any particular 
form of employment. All women of registration age are finally placed or left by the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service where it is considered right for each best 
to serve the nation. Moreover, there are many women who would gladly have played 
a part more active and heroic, who have been ranked as immobile because of domestic 


ties. , 

As the paid and unpaid work of voluntary organisations is essential to the war 
effort and knit into its very fabric, the principal voluntary organisations formed for 
war purposes are considered with the employment group to which each is most clearly 
linked (e.g., the Central Council for Voluntary War Work and the British Red Cross 
with the Armed Forces group). A Section on Social and Voluntary Services briefly 
summarises the various cross-references. None of these groups can receive exhaustive 
treatment. Longer reference papers are available on most. 

Types of employment are considered under the following heads. 


‘A. Agriculture: including Women’s Land Army and Timber Corps. 


B. Armed Forces: Auxiliary and Ancillary Services, including W.R.N.S., 
A.T.S., W.A.A.F., Nursing Services with Armed Forces, Women Medical 
Practitioners with Armed Forces, A.T.A., Comforts for the Services, 
Council for Voluntary War Work, Home Guard, N.A.A.F.I., Red Cross, 
Royal Observer Corps, Women’s Transport Service (F.A.N.Y.). 


P 


Civil Defence: including Police Auxiliaries. 

Clerical Work: including banks, insurance, clerical work in Civil Service. 
Health, Nursing and Midwifery Services: including Civil Nursing 
Reserve and institutional domestic service. 

Housewives. ; 

Industry. 

. Professional and Administrative Work. 


Social and Voluntary Work: including short notes on Citizens’ Advice 
Bureaux, work in National Savings Campaign, W.V.S. 


mon 
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A. AGRICULTURE 


New work in agriculture caused by the increased acreage under the plough has 
drawn upon women. In peacetime some tens of thousands are normally employed in 
this occupation ; the wives and children of the 370,000 farmers in England and Wales 
have been a reserve of labour for specialised work (e.g., dairying) or seasonal (e. g-, 
harvesting). Numbers of women have also gone into such seasonal work (especially in 
districts such as Lincolnshire and Kent) as weeding, fruit-picking, hop-picking, hay- 
making, harvesting and potato harvesting. The numbers of such workers have 
substantially increased during the war. The Land Army does not recruit from women 
who have previous experience in agriculture. Many of these women are immobile and 
would not be available for other work. | 


Women have given substantial help in emergency agricultural work, in Land 
Clubs (from towns), in Emergency Land Corps (people living in country, who can 
give part-time help in locality ; Women’s Institutes have oa here) and in Harvest 
Camps. 


National Minimum Wage : - Befoge the war the wages of women agricultural 
workers were—like men’s—regulated by county agreements. In June, 1940, a national 
minimum wage for men was agreed upon. It was revised in December, 1941, and 
again in 1943. No formal agreement concerning women’s wages was made, but they 
generally moved up in proportion to the male increases. In June, 1943, the principle 
of a guaranteed minimum wage for every county was agreed upon, which now stands 
at 48s. a week. 


Women’s Land Army 


The Women’s Land Army is recruited for the purpose of supplementing existing 
agricultural labour. . The organisation was formed on ist June, 1939, and a certain 
number of volunteers received a short training on farms before war broke out, with 
the result that in September, 1939, 1,000 volunteers were immediately placed in 
employment. From this beginning, the Women’s Land Army in England and Wales 
by autumn, 1943, grew to the employed = of over 70,000. Lady Denman, 
D.B.E., is Honorary Director. 


Recruitment was temporarily suspended in September, 1943. It was resumed in 
January, 1944. Only those suitable for responsible work, such as milking, are befhg 
enrolled. Every applicant must first obtain the permission of the Ministry of Labour 
before she can be interviewed by the Land Army ; in certain parts of the country, 
' owing to the prior needs of industry, this permission cannot be obtained. Elsewhere, 
however, mobile women between the ages of 17 and 35 are being sent forward by 
the Exchanges. 
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Types of Employment : Members of the Land ‘Army are engaged in the following 
types of employment :— 
(a) All forms of farm work, including milking and dairy work, care of livestock, 
field work, tractor driving, threshing and pest destruction. 
(5) Fruit and vegetable cultivation in market and private gardens. 
(¢) Timber production, including timber felling operations and the measurement 
of sawn timber. 
(d) Afforestation, i.e., the planting and cultivation of young trees for the Forestry 
Commission. 


Accommodation : The accommodation provided is on the farms where the volun- 
- teers are employed, in private billets near their work or in hostels, the number of 
volunteers varying from 10-15 in small hostels to 100 in the larger hostels. 


Qualifications : No previous experience of land work is required and women. who 
were previously stenographers, shop assistants, mannequins, actresses,.etc., have 
proved that they canbe. as successful as country-bred women. 

. Each applicant is interviewed before enrolment by two Land Army representatives 
who satisfy themselves that she is physically and temperamentally suitable for land 
work. She is then required to undergo a medical examination. 

Apart from physical fitness and adaptability, volunteers have to be :— 

(a) between the ages of 17 and 40 ; 
{b) prepared to work in any part of the country where they are required, and 
(c) not previously employed in agriculture for more than six months. 


Training: If necessary one month’s preliminary training is given either by a 
private employer on a farm or garden or at a Farm Institute or College. During 
training volunteers receive free board and lodging and a personal allowance, less 
National Health and Unemployment Insurance—of 22s. 6d. in the case of those over 
18 or 18s. in the case of those between 17 and 18. 


Conditions of Employment: Volunteers are placed in full-time permanent 
employment at a guaranteed weekly wage which in no case may leave the volunteer 
over 18 with less than 22s. 6d. for a 48-hour week after board and lodging has been 
paid. Special rates are paid for overtime and Sunday work. Volunteers between 
17 and 18 are assured 18s. after board and lodging charges have been met. 

In addition to one half day a week and an occasional week-end, volunteers who have 
been in their employment for six months or more may expect to receive one continuous 
week’s holiday with pay in the year. A free railway warrant is given to volunteers 
after every six months of employment if the employer can grant leave. 


War Agricultural Employees: In addition to the volunteers working for indivi- 
dual employers, over 25,000 are in the employment of County War Agricultural 
' Committees. Working in small gangs under the supervision of a forewoman, they 
assist in schemes for land reclamation and are sent to farms where there is a shortage 
of labour to assist in seasonal operations. 


Uniform: A coupon-free initial working outfit is provided consisting of the 
following articles: Green jersey, fawn breeches, overcoat, mackintosh, overall coat, 
fawn shirts, dungarees, stockings, shoes or boots, gumboots where necessary, brown 
felt hat, armlet and badge. Renewals are made at regular intervals and for every six 
mogths of satisfactory service a Good Service badge in the shape of a half-diamond is 
awarded. Special armlets are worn by volunteers who complete two and four years 
service. 


- Women’s Timber Corps: Members employed in timber production belong to — 
the special section known as the Women’s Timber Corps which is under the direction , 
of the Home Timber Production Department of the Ministry of Supply. These 
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volunteers wear a distinctive badge and a green beret. Before enrolment in the , 
Timber Corps, recruits normally undergo a month’s preliminary training at a timber | 
camp to ascertain their suitability for the work required of them. 


Organisation and Welfare in Women’s Land Army 

The Women’s Land Army is organised by the Land Army section of the Ministry. 
of Agriculture and Fisheries. The members of the salaried staff, both at Headquarters 
and in the County Offices, are temporary Government servants appointed for the 
duration of the war. 

While the general work of the Land Army is planned and administered centrally, 
the detailed work in each county in England and Wales is carried out by the County 
Office, of which there are now 52. The salaried staff in the county consists of the 
County Secretary, who is responsible to the Headquarters office for the efficient 
administration of her area, one ot two Assistant Secretaries, a staff of clerks and typists 
and two or more County Organisers, these being the field officers who constitute the 
link between the County Office and the voluntary Local Representatives, through 
whom contact with the individual Land Army volunteers and their employing farmers 
is maintained. 

In each county heres is a voluntary County Committee appointed by the Minister of 
Agriculture consisting of a Chairman and eight members. This Committee acts in 
an advisory capacity both to the County Office and the Headquarters Office. Its 

ate women with a knowledge of local farming conditions and competent to 
advise upon the application of national policy to local circumstances. 

Since by far the greater number of employed members of the Land Army work singly 
or in twos and threes on farms, the Land Army necessarily relies to a great extent in 
its task of welfare supervision upon the voluntary, part-time assistance of local residents 
in the counties. 

Consequently, in addition to the County Committee, it is the aim of the Land Army 
to have a Local Representative within easy reach of every employed volunteer and to 
see that each volunteer and her employer are visited by the Local Representative once a 

month so that a check can be kept upon employment conditions, hours of work and 
billeting arrangements and any personal difficulties adjusted. The Local Representa- 
tives, who number over 3,000 in England and Wales, also help with the formation of 
Clubs, Lectures and Classes. . 


The Women’s Land Army Benevolent Fund is sel as a War Charity under 
the War Charities Act (1940). The Fund is administered by a small Committee of 
Management appointed with the approval of the Minister of Agriculture. The objects 

‘of the Fund are twofold :— 

(1) To provide assistance to members of the Women’s Land Army whose needs are 
not adequately covered by the National Health Insurance Acts, Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, etc. Applications for assistance are received to cover such 
cases as accidents when not at work, serious illness requiring expensive treat- 
ment, long convalescence, specialists’ fees, the cost of ambulances and of special 
appliances such as spectacles. 

(2) To help members after the war. Many members wish to stay on the land.and for 
these grants or loans to help them to have specialised training at a Farm Institute 
or Agricultural College will be of inestimable value. Other members have left 
good jobs to join the Land Army and may need assistance before they can be 
re-established in civilian life. 

B. ARMED FORCES 
Auxiliary and Ancillary Services 
General. 


- The three Women’s Services are :-— 
Women’s Royal Naval Service (W.R.N.S.—* Wrens ”’). 
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Auxiliary Territorial Service (A.T.S.). : 
Women’s Auxiliary Air Force (W.A.A.F.). 


Origin: The service of women as auxiliaries to the Armed Forces was first recruited 
on a voluntary basis in the last years of the Great War. The Women’s Auxiliary 
Army Corps, later renamed Queen Mary’s Army Auxiliary Corps, was the earliest 
formed. The Women’s Royal Naval Service was established in 1917; the Women’s 
Royal Air Force in 1918. Altogether some 105,000 women passed through the ranks 
of these Services before demobilisation. The Services were re-formed in the year 
before the outbreak of the present war. -Asuxiliary Territorial Service came into exis- 
tence at the time of the Munich crisis as an attachment to the Territorial Army. Women’s 
Royal Naval Service re-formed in April, 1939. Women’s Auxiliary Air Force was estab- 
lished in June, 1939. Its members were those who had served in the Royal Air Force 
Companies of the A.T.S., which had been formed when it was decided to enrol women 
- to help the R.A.F. The new and separate organisation was formed because experience 
had shown considerable difference to exist between the duties of women serving with 
the R.A.F. and the Army. 


Recruitment: Age limits at recruitment are 17$-45 years inclusive (W.R.N.S.) ; 
173-43 inclusive (A.T.S. and W.A.A.F.). The upper age limit may be raised for 
ex-service-women and women with special qualifications. Until April, 1941, recruit- 
ment was voluntary. In that month Government first required women to register for 
employment (Registration for Employment Order, 1941). Women’s Auxiliary 
Services took first place among the alternatives to compulsory industrial employment 
from which women might choose at the time of registration (see Part I above). In 
December, 1941, general power was taken for the conscription of women to military 
duties. These have been applied only to single women aged 19-30 and in practice 
only women in the 19-25 groups have been called up. Voluntary recruitment has, in 
fact, filled the greater part of the women’s services. From 29th July, 1943, volunteer 
recruitment ceased. Such few vacancies as arise will be filled by women in the 
19-25 age groups not yet called up under National Service Acts and oo women of any 
specialised qualification needed. 


Strength: The present total strength of the Women’s Services is secret. Some 
indication of growth, however, is given by following facts. 

W.R.N.S., though by far the smallest of the three services, had increased from 
1,599 in September, 1939, to 40,300 in December, 1942. W.A.A.F. stands at 79 times 
its original size; at the beginning of 1942 was the largest of the women’s services, 
with a strength exceeding that of.the entire R.A.F. at home and overseas shortly before 
the outbreak of the war. A.T.S., the largest of the Services when war began, number- — 
ing many thousands, has multiplied more than ten times, and in December, 1943, 
stood at 212,000. 


Status and Duties: Since April, 1941, A.T.S. and W.A.A.F. have been recognised 
as part of the Armed Forces of the Crown. W.R.N.S. is closely associated with the 
Board of Admiralty. 

The object of all three Services Has been progressively to release male personnel from 
essential, but non-combatant duty. As the war has progressed women have taken 
over much work which comes on the very fringe of combatant service. 


Pay and Allowances :* Basic pay for unspecialised entrants is 2s. per day. War 
bonus 8d. per day; post-war credit 4d. per day of paid service. Free uniform, and 
replacement or upkeep allowance, shoe repairs, quarters, food, medical and dental 


* In W.R.N.S. is 1s. 6d. a day plus war bonus and post-war credit ; after 12 months 
unspecialised entrants eligible for progression to basic rate 2s. Od. per day. 
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attention are siditisnal Rates of pay are higher in specialised trades, for which 
recruits may qualify by passing recognised trade tests ; rates are higher also, for non- 
cofhmissioned and warrant officers and for officers. All recruits are compulsorily 
insurable under National Health Insurance and Unemployment Insurance Acts. No 
deduction is made from pay, but contributions @re made from the Services funds to 
the National Health and Unemployment Insurance Funds. A compulsory deduction 
of 5d. per week is made from pay in respect of insurance under the Widows and Old 
Age Pensions Acts. Both Dependants’ Allowances and War Service Grants (see Home 
Front Handbook) ate payable where appropriate. Compensation in respect of injury due 
to war service is paid, according to the degree of disability. Free Legal Advice (on 
civil legal matters) is available to all other ranks in the three services, including 
women. a ; 


Promotion : In all three Services is from the ranks, though at periods of very rapid : 
intake, when demand for officers was proportionately heavy, persons specially quali- 
fied might be recommended for commission early in their service. 


Leave : Subject to the demands of the Services, minimum leave with pay in W. R.N.S. 
is 21 days annually. ; in A.T.S. and W.A.A.F. 24 hours weekly with additional quarterly 
48 hours’ leave and one clear week in 3 months. Four free travel warrants are issued 
each year. 


Education—Training and Welfare : .Arrangements differ according to needs of 
each Service and are noted separately below. All services, however, require careful 
medical examination of. entrants; civilian training and occupation are taken into 
account when enrolling’ candidates. Training is given to fit entrants for technical ‘ 
work. 

In 1942 an inquiry was undertaken into Welfare Conditions in the Women’s Services. 
A Report was published in August, 1942 (Cmd. 6384). The members included :— 

Miss Violet Markham (Chairman), Dr. Edith Summerskill, M.P., Miss Thelma 
Cazalet, M.P. (Mrs. Cazalet Keir), Mrs. Walter Elliot, Mrs. J. L. ‘Stocks, Major Milner, 
Air Vice-Marshal Sir David Munro, M.P. renee the Right Hon. Sir Frederick 
Sykes, M.P., Mrs. Gulland (Secretary). 

Recommendations of this Committee included suggestions that older and more 
experienced officers should be allotted to remote sites, and too-frequent movement of 
officers avoided. Officers’ training should be on a broader basis and the course of 
training extended. The possibility of using immobile and part-time civilian labout 
in the Pay and Record Offices of the three Services was to be considered. Explanation 
should be given to new recruits of their rights and duties, and the reasons which lie 
behind the rules and regulations of their Service. Commanding Officers should con- 
stantly review. sickness arrangements, with special reference to the procedure of sick 
‘parades and ihe treatment of minor ailments. Special attention should be given to 
the need for amenities on remoter sites. The mobile club system should be extended 
and local organisations encouraged to adopt such sites and to stimulate private 
hospitality. Local good-will should be mobilised t® secure suitable recreations, such 
as tennis, hockey and cycling, for personnel. Provision should be made for quiet 
rooms wherever possible. 

The majority of the recommendations made were rapidly implemented and the 
general conditions raised towards the standard of the best units. 


‘Overseas Service: Units of all services have been in Overseas theatres of war. 


The Women’s Royal Naval Service 


Director: Mrs. Vera Laughton Mathews, C.B.E.; she was in the service of the 
W.R.N.S. from its inception in 1917 until it was disbanded in 1919, and between wars 
was a pioneer of the Sea Ranger Branch of the Girl Guides. 
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In April, 1939, Mrs. Laughton Mathews was appointed Director, 'W.R.N.S. , by the 
Boatd of Admiralty and charged to draw up plans for the re-forming of the Women’ 8 
Royal Naval Service as an integral part of the Naval organisation. 

The Director W.R.NS. is responsible to the Admiralty for organising the W.R. N. Ss. 
to perform effectively the functiong they are called upon to do, for the morale and 
well-being of the Service and for advising the Board of Admiralty: on all matters 
respecting this responsibility. 


Uniform: Ratings: ‘Jacket—double-breasted navy blue; skirt—navy blue; 
stockings—black ; shoes—black low-heeled ; shirt—white, with. detachable collar ; 
tie—black ; hat—old type was sea-ranger style of pull-on hat. New type is something 
between a Basque beret and sailor’s cap of Navy blue waterproofed wool with stiffened 
hat-band over which is worn black ribbon with letters “‘H.M.S.” Chief Wrens and 
Petty Officers wear uniform as above, with exception of the hat; which in their case 
is of a tricorne shape resembling that worn by officers with badge worked in blue. 
Officers : Jacket—double-breasted navy blue; gilt buttons; skirt—navy blue; 
stockings—black ; shoes—black low-heeled ; shirt—white with detachable collar ; 
tie—black ; hat—tricorne shape, black, with naval badge (crown, anchor and laurel 
leaves) in centre front. Rank shown by light blue stripes. + 


Conditions of Service: Recruits may be mobile if willing to serve anywhere. 
Willingness for service overseas is a new condition for ratings over 21. Immobile 
recruits may be accepted on certain conditions if they live near a naval establishment 
where W.R.N.S. personnel are required, but receive a lower rate of pay. (4d. per day 
lower.) Enrolment is for duration of war. 


Training: All mobile entrants pass through a W.R.N.S. training and drafting 
depot where they become acquainted with discipline, customs and procedure of the 
naval service. Immobile probationers may receive training if accommodation at a 
W.R.N.S. depot is available, and they can live away from home for 14 days. It is the 
policy of W.R.N.S. to make best use of experience and qualifications which candidates 
are able to offer, but no promises are made ; ultimate decision as to category in which 
recruit will serve rests with the aythorities at the Training Depots and depends on the 
needs of the Royal Navy at the time. Training courses are provided in specialised 
work. Periods of training vary from one week to six months, according to need. 


, Welfare: The welfare of the W.R.N.S. is in the hands of the local Units. Officers 
are specially selected for this work. 

The R.N. Chaplains and Welfare and Amenities Officers take a keen interest in the 
W.R.N.S. The Chaplain visits large W.R.N.S. Quarters which are some distance 
from a Naval establishment, to hold Servi The W.R.N.S. take part in all enter- 
tainments and social activities arranged in aval establishments, and frequently return 
hospitality received by holding dances, etc., themselves. 

Everything is done to keep a standard of “‘ Spartan decency ” in the W.R.N.S. 
accommodation. Amenities in the way of wireless sets, curtains, rugs, coloured 
posters, sports equipment, etc., are supplied from the Nuffield Fund for Members of 
H.M. Forces, the R.N.W.A.F. and the Ceylon Government War Purposes Fund. 

The W.R.N.S. has its own Benevolent Trust for the relief of ney and distress 
among serving and ex-members of the W.R.N.S. 


Education : Education in the W.R.N.S. is entirely voluntary, but every encourage- 
ment is given to use leisure time profitably, and Wrens may share in the general facilities 
provided by the Admiralty for naval personnel. A W.R.N.S. Officer has been 
appointed in each Command to stimulate interest in educational and cultural activities 
{n leisure time. ‘The popular subjects are on the whole music and languages, vocational 
subjects which will increase efficiency, and handicrafts, 
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All W.R.N:S. ‘units are supplied with maps and Saegohiets on n Current Affairs, and 
early in 1943 a travelling lecturer was appointed to deal with this subject. . 
A number of summer school and educational courses have been attended by W.R.N.S. 
officers, the main purpose of which has been to instruct in the handling of discussion 

groups. 


Progress and Achievements : Work of W.R.N.S. broadly divided into four main 
branches: (a) Clerical; (4) Communications—sych as teleprinting ; (¢) Domestic— 
consisting of about 30 per cent. of the whole service ; (¢) Technical—including plotting 
of ships and aircraft—radio—meteorology. When originally organised W.R.N.S. 
served in a very small number of categories. In 1940, 18 new types of work were 
added ; in 1941, 15 new types; in 1942, 11 new types. At present W.R.N.S. do about 
80 different categories of work. Outstanding landmark in fourth year of war was 
tremendous progress on technical work ; oo - Wren Torpedomen overhaul torpedoes 
and depth charges, fire control and gun circuits and do electrical repairs to coastal force 
craft and ‘minesweepers. W.R.N.S. in Maintenance Category strip down and rebuild 
light engines, repair metal and woodwork, make new parts for coastal craft and sub- 
marines. Newest specialised category of service is Ship’s Mechanic (Landing Craft). 

Main object of W.R.N.S. to release men for sea service; but not only have its 
members taken over new duties—an ever-increasing proportion of women have been 
used in categories where they have long been accepted. From the Cook in the Galley 
and the Steward in the Ward Room, there are now W.R.N.S. Mess Caterers in charge 
of the messing arrangements in Naval Messes. From the Wren Writer with every- 
thing to learn, there has grown the experienced Petty Officer and W.R.N.S. Officer, 
who are capable of replacing a Paymaster Lieutenant in an Admiral’s or Captain’s 
secretariat. W.R.N.S. Accountant Officers are chosen from the Pay Writers ; W.R.N.S. 
Cypher Officers who have taken‘the full signal course with Naval Officers are now 
appointed as duty signal officers in charge of communications with ships at sea. 
Although most Wrens serve ashore, some man motor launches in harbour waters, and 
during the past year W.R.N.S. officers and ratings have travelled thousands of miles 
across the Atlantic in troop transports, doing communications work. W.R.N.S. are 
attached to Royal Marines ; W:R.N.S. of the Fleet Air Arm perform saa of same 
duties as W.A.A.F, — . 

Overseas W.R.N.S. officers and ratings are serving in U.S.A., North, South and 
East Africa, the Mediterranean, the Middle East, India and Ceylon. There are. more 
than twenty categories of ratings overseas. Large numbers of W.R.N.S. officers are 
engaged in a variety of duties in naval shore establishments and in administrative 
work. Number of officers serving overseas has doubled during 1943, and number 
of ratings serving overseas has trebled. 

Awards: 20 awards have been made to W.R.N.S. personnel and 5 commendations | 


The Auxiliary Territorial Service 
Director: Chief Controller L. V. L. E. Whateley, C.B.E., who was appointed in 
October, 1943, following the resignation of Chief Controller Jean Knox, C.B.E., the 
second Director of the Service since its formation. The first Director was Chief 
Controller Dame Helen Gwynne-Vaughan, G.B.E., LL.D., D.Sc., who resigned in 
_ July, 1941. Chief Controller Whateley was Deputy Director from September, 1941, 
until her promotion. One of the longest-serving members of the A.T.S., she joined 


in September, 1938. The new Deputy Director is Senior Controller M. Baxter-Ellis, 
CBE... 


Conditiong of Service: Enrolment is for the duration. Auxiliaries enrolled for 
general service are liable for service in any part of the United Kingdom or overseas. 


Twenty is the minimum age for overseas service, parents’ or guardians’ consent being 
obtained where auxiliaries are under 21 years old. 
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| Training: After basic training, recruits are posted to units, or, if they are going in 

for specialised work, to special centres where they receive intensive instruction in 
their particular trades. 


Uniform: Axxiliaries: Khaki jacket with brass buttons (engraved Royal Arms) 
and cloth belt with brass buckle ; khaki skirt ; khaki shirt, tie and stockings ; brown 
low-heeled shoes ; Service cap (khaki cloth with cloth peak and brass A.T-S. badge) ; ; 
khaki greatcoat. "Special clothes may be issued to auxiliaries engaged on certain types 
of work, i.e., dungarees, etc. 


Officers : Khaki officer-type jacket with cloth belt (or leather Sam Browne belt) and 
bronze A.T.S. lapel badges ; khaki skirt ; khaki shirt, tie and stockings ; brown low- 
heeled shoes; khaki cloth cap with strap and bronze A.T.S. badge; khaki officer- 
type greatcoat. (Badges of rank as for Army officers). 


Education: A.T.S. has its own Education Branch within the Army Education 
Scheme, all the facilities of which are available to members of the A.T.S. Some units 
have Education Committees representative of all ranks. In all units, one of the officers 
is responsible (she is assisted by the Army Educational Corps officer for the area) for 
finding out what educational activities are wanted and for seeing that they are made 
available. War Office Correspondence, Courses are available at a nominal fee of 10s. 


Officers: All eandidaces for promotion to officer rank are required to go before a 
War Office Selection Board. If accepted for training as officers, they are sent to a 
pre-O.C.T.U. unit, where all are trained up to the same standard before going to an 
O.C.T.U. (Officer Cadet Training Unit). Staff pay may be given to A.T.S. officers 
filling special appointments. 


~ 


Progress and Achievements: There were five categories of service open to 
members of the A.T.S. at the beginning of the war; there are now more than a 
hundred. In regimental offices of static Army units, A.T.S. are replacing men up to 
75 per cent. of the clerical staff. Large numbers of A.T-S. of all ranks are taking over 
technical duties, e.g., as instructors to men and women at Ordnance Depots. There 
are A.T.S. operational officers in A.A. Command, and A.¥.S. Technical Officers in 
charge of sections or workshops’ both in R.A.O.C. and R.E.M.E. Depots. 

' Members of the A.T.S. are now helping the R.A.F. by revising existing maps and 
town plans from reconnaissance photographs and thus enabling the R.A.F. to see what’ 
has been destroyed and what remains to be destroyed in further raids. 

A.T.S. are now working on the “ waterproofing ” of tanks, lorries, and armoured 
fighting vehicles to enable them to wade from landing-craft on to beaches. 

Of the 212,000 members of the A.T.S. at end of 1943, nearly one-third are trades- 
women, i.e., have qualified in 2 skilled trade. 


Awards: 34 Empire awards, mentions and commendations gained by officers ; 
28 by other ranks. 


Women’s Auxiliary Air Force 


Director: Air Commandant Lady Welsh. Her predecessor was Air Chief Com- 
mandant K. Trefusis Forbes, C.B.E., who had been Director from the establishment 
of the W.A.A.F, in June, 1939, until October, 1943. Until her appointment as 
Director, Lady Welsh had been Inspector of the W.A.A.F., a post she had held since 
January, 1943.. 

The Director holds an appointment within the department of the Air Member for 
Personnel, with status equivalent to that of a Service Director in the Aig Ministry. 


Conditions of Service: Enrolment is for the duration. Recruit must accept the 
following obligations : (2) to serve in any part of the world, for the @uration ; (4) to 
obey all orders and (¢) to perform a any work required of her. 
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Training : All recruits undergo a 4-week period of basic training, after which those 
who are not already experienced i in their chosen category of service, or who are skilted 
but require Service training, proceed to technica] training schools where they obtain 
both theoretical and practical knowledge. On completion of this: further‘training, 
they are posted to R.A.F. stations as tradeswomen. 


Uniform: Airwomen: R.A.F. blue jacket (with R.A.F. brass ities and cloth 
belt with brass buckle or plastic buttons and buckle for new issue); R.A.F. blue 
skirt ; R.A.F. blue shirt ; black tie ; -grey stockings ; black low-heeled shoes ; R.A.F. 
blue cloth cap with shiny black cellulose peak and brass R.A.F. badge; R.A.F. blue 
greatcoat. | see . 

Officers: R.A.F. blue officer-type jacket; R.A.F. blue skirt; R.A.F. blue shirt ; 
black tie; grey stockings ; black low-heeled shoes ; R.A.F. blue cloth cap with cloth ° 
peak with R.A.F. officer’s badge; R.A.F. blue officer-type greatcoat. (Badges of © 
rank as for RAF, officers.) 


Education : On R.A.F. Stations, the education sdheine called W.A.A.F. Progressive 
Training is the responsibility of the W.A.A.F. Administrative Officer with the assist- 
ance of the R.A.F. Education Officer and the local Regional Committee for Education 
in His Majesty’s Forces. All interests are catered. for—subjects range from simple 
domestic tasks and attendance at evening classes, to the recreative arts or the discussion 
of current affairs. Already thousands of airwomen have increased their knowledge, 
character and self-respect through the scheme and the aim is to develop the latent 
qualities of every member of the Service, so that she will become a more efficient 
airwoman at present and a better citizen of the future. 


Officers: These fall broadly into two categories: (a) W.A.A.F. Administrative 
Officers whose duties are concerned with the efficiency and welfare, etc., of airwomen ; 
and (4) W.A.A.F. Officers employed in substitution for R.A.F. officers ; e.g., code and 
cipher officers, administrative officers (R.A.F.), intelligence officers, signals, etc. 


Progress and Achievements: The five categories of service open to members of 
the W.A.A.F. before the war have now increased to over sixty. Newest trades intro- 
duced during 1943 include: Draughtswoman cartographical, Dental Hygienist, 
Carpenter. In these and other trades, at least 95 per cent. of the Airwomen are 
directly replacing airmen and 70 per cent. of them are in skilled trades. W.A.A.F. 
Officers who are employed in substitution for R.A.F. Officers are serving in over 
30 branches, many of these being staff appointments. Many of the W.A.A.F. are 
serving with every R.A.F. Command at home and are at work in the Middle East, 
North Africa, United States of America, and Canada. 47 per cent. of Balloon Com- 
mand consists of W.A.A.F. personnel and a large proportion of balloon sites in this 
country are manned entirely by W.A.A.F. balloon operators. One equipment unit 
in Maintenance Command, whose function it is to supply, aircraft spares of every 
description, is entirely staffed by W.A.A.F. personnel. P 


Nursing Services with the Armed Forces 

Members of Queen Alexandra’s Royal Naval Nursing Service and Reserve, Queen 
Alexandra’s Imperial Military Nursing Service and Reserve, the Territorial Army 
Nursing Sefvice and Reserve and Princess Mary’s Royal Air Force Nursing Service 
and Reserve, are State registered nurses attached to the Armed Forces of the Crown. 
Enrolment is voluntary and membets serve at home and overseas with the British 
Forces. Figures are not available of the strength of each of these Nursing Services. 
(a) Queen Alexandra’s Royal Naval Nursing Service 

Members of this Service are serving all over the world in places as widely separated 
as Alexandria, Capetown, Bermuda and Britain. They serve in hospital ships as 
well as in Naval hospitals ; they worked through the heavy air raids on Britain, and 
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several have endured the hardship of being adrift at sea in open boats when their 
ships have been torpedoed and sunk. 
The Service has been in existence under this name since 1902, although about a 
dozen sisters were appointed to serve the Royal Navy as early as 1884. 


Matron-in-Chief: Miss D. W. Beale, R.R.C. (appointed July, 1941). 


Constitution: (¢) Matron-in-Chief; (4) Matrons; (¢) Superintending Sisters ; 
(d) Senior Sisters ; (¢) Nursing Sisters. . 


Status: Members, though officers of the hospital to which they are attached, do 
not hold relative rank with officers of the Royal Navy. 


Conditions of Service : During wartime no additional entrants are taken into the 
regular Service, but candidates may apply for entry into the Reserve. Candidates 
must be State registered nurses, British subjects et British descent and single (or widows 
without children). 


Rates of Pay: Regular Service: Range from £30-£125 a year’ for Nursing Sisters ; 
£130-£140 for Senior Sisters; £150-£210 for Superintending Sisters ; £250- £325 
for Matrons. (These rates are increased in wartime—e.g., nursing sister begins at 
£95). Reserve: £105-£125 a year for nursing sisters ne to professional 
qualifications. 


_ Allowances: These are made for board and laundry. 


Pensions, etc.: Retired pay, gratuities and pensions ate payable to members of the 
Regular Service according to service. Member of the Reserve retires at 55. If 
retired through disability attributable to service she may be granted retired pay at 
£100 a year. In event of death attributable to service, pensions may be granted to 
dependants under the conditions regulating the permanent séfvice. 


Uniform : Dark blue jacket and skirt with gold naval buttons ; shoulder-straps of 
jacket bear crown and anchor on shoulder-straps with entwined monogram of Queen 
Alexandra (a double A) and the Red Cross ; small tricorne hat with either a gold or 
silver badge. Indoor uniform: navy blue with red piping on short shoulder cape, 
deep scarlet cuffs, dark blue belt with silver buckle in form of crown, anchor and 
laurel leaves, and a white veil cap. 


(b) Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military Nursing Service 

The origin of this service can be found as early as 1854, when Florence Nightingale 
took her band of 40 nurses to the Crimea to tend wounded soldiers. In 1881, the 
Atmy Nursing Service was inauguratéd and in 1902, Queen Alexandra’s Imperial 
Military Nursing Service came into being. 

Members of the Service serve both at home and abroad. - In peacetime, a foreign 
tour of service is begun after the completion of a year or two of service at home. 
During this war, Army nurses have served at hospitals and have tended the wounded 
right up to within a few miles of the front line. 


Matron-in-Chief: Dame Katharine A. Jones, D.B.E., R.R.C. 


° 


Status : Members hold military rank as officers ; they are known as nursing officers 
and hold commissions. 


Constitution: (a) Matron-in-Chief (corresponding Army rank: Brigadier) ; 
(6) Chief Principal Matron (Colonel); (¢) Principal Matron (Lt. Colonel) ; ‘ (2) 
Matron (Major); (¢) Assistant Matron (Captain) ; (f) Sister with 10 years’ service 
(Captain) ; (g) Sister with less than 10 years’ service (Lieutenant). : 
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Conditions of Service: The Service is part of the Armed Forces of the Crown 
and as such comes under Military Law. Candidates for entry. must fulfil similar 
conditions as laid down for the other nursing services (see above). 


% 


Rates of Pay: Range front £95-£600 a year, according to rank. | 


Allowances: These are made for munity and board. An initial allowance ‘is 
made for uniform en joining. 


Uniform: Grey coat and skirt; grey cap; grey greatcoat. Indoors: Scarlet 
shoulder-cape is worn with ordinary nurse’s uniform. Badges of rank are the same 
as for Army officers of equivalent rank. 


(c) Territorial Army Nursing Service : 

Since the outbreak of war this Service has been and continues to be administered 
by the Q.A.I.M.N.S. under the same Matron-in-Chief. The rates of pay, status and 
service are similar, also the uniform, with the exception of the badge, which remains 
that of the T.A.N.S. | 


(d) Princess Mary’s Royal Air Force Nursing Service 

This Service was formed in 1918 and in 1921 it was established as a permanent 
branch of the R.A.F. and assumed its present title. 

Its members serve at home and overseas, in hOspitals, at sick quarters of R.A.F. 
stations and in areas where many W.A.A.F. personnel are employed. 


Matron-in-Chief : Miss Gladys Taylor, R.R.C. 
Status : Members of the Service hold commissioned rank as officers. 


Constitution : (¢) Matron-in-Chief (relative rank : Air Commodore) ; (4) Principal 
Matron (Wing Commander); (¢) Matron re Leader); (d4) Senior Sister 
(Flight-Lieutenant) ; (¢) Sister (Flying Officer), 


Conditions of Service : Candidates for entry must fulfil similar ceuicitioais as laid 
down for the other nursing services. 


Pay and Allowances, etc.: These are the same as for the other nursing services. 


Uniform: R.A.F. blue tunic and skirt ; black four-cornered hat. Badges of rank 
are the same as for R.A.F. officers of equivalent rank. Indoors: R.A.F. blue phonies 
cape is worn with ordinary nurse’s uniform. 
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Women Medical Practitioners with Armed Forces 

(2) Royal Navy 

The first woman doctor to hold the rank of Surgeon-Lieutenant, R.N.V.R., and the 
appointment of Medical Superintendent of the Women’s Royal Naval Service, now 
serves on the staff of the Medical Director-General, Royal Navy, with the rank of 
Surgeon Lieutenant-Commander, R.N.V.R. This ‘officer was the first woman doctor 
to serve with the Royal Navy; there are now ten others with the rank of Surgeon- 
Lieutenant, R.N.V.R. They are attached to W.R.N.S. training depots and also to 
W.R.N.S. establishments at some of the large ports. 


(6) Arm 

A sites of qualified women doctors are serving with the Royal Army Medical 
Corps. They are commissioned into the Women’s Forces, but hold military rank as 
R.A.M.C. officers. They have the same status as male officers’ of the same rank and 
are serving in units and hospitals both at home and abroad in many capacities. A 
certain number are specialists and hold the rank of Major; these normally work in 
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military hospitals. Others are regimental medical officers, transfusion officers, ae 
specialists or general duty officers. 


(c) Royal Air Force , 

Between 90 and 100 qualified women doctors are ‘serving with the Royal Air Force. 
They are commissioned in the Women’s Forces for duty with the Royal Air Force, 
and have the same status as male officers of the same rank. The majority are serving 
at units with a large W.A.A.F. population, but a number who have special experience 
ate serving in hospitals. At present, only two are serving overseas. A limited 
number hold specialist appointments in the rank of Squadron Leader at-each Command 
Headquarters at home; there is a woman medical officer with the rank of Squadron 
Leader on the staff of the Principal Medical Officer to advise on health questions 
relating to W.A.A.F. and supervise, the medical arrangements for W.A.A.F. in the 
Command. At Air Ministry there is,one Woman Medical Officer with the rank of 
Wing Commander on the staff of the Director General of Medical Services. 


Air Transport Auxiliary—Women’s Section : 

The Air Transport Auxiliary is a body of experienced pilots, working under the 
Ministry of Aircraft Production, wltose duties ate to ferry completed aircraft from the 
factories to the training and service stations, where they are taken over by regular 
crews of the R.A.F. Women who have had considerable flying experience in peace- 
time are included to the proportion of 25 per cent. Women fly all types of aircraft, 
including multi-engined bombers. The rate of pay was raised to’the same figure as 
that of men in May, 1943 (formerly 80 per cent.). 

Miss Pauline Gower, M.B.E., is Commander of the Women’s Section of the A.T.A. ; 
she was recently appointed a Governor of British Overseas Airways Corporation. 


Uniform: Dark blue tunic and skirt ; black stockings and shoes; white shirt ; 
black tie ; gold wings inset with letters AST. A. embroidered on left breast of tunic; 
rank stripes in gold on shoulders. 


Comforts for the Services 

The Services are eaepoled with all needful food and clothing, but the provision of 
added comforts is always permissible and desirable. 

Many organisations prepare comforts for the Forces. The following are the 
principal co-ordinating bodies through which distribution takes place to the different 
Services :— 

Depot for Knitted Garments for the Royal Navy ; Soldiers and Sailors Help Society ; 
The Navy League; R.N.V.R. and R.N.R. Association ; War Comforts Fund ; Com- 
forts for the Army—Officer in Charge of Comforts ; ; R. "A. F. Comforts Fund. 

Comforts for the Mercantile Marine : Missions to Seamen; the British Sailors 
Society ; the Merchant Navy Comforts Service; British Ship Adoption Society ; 
Royal National Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen. 

All these organisations indicate the type of comforts in especial demand at the 
moment. Arrangements have been made for the supply of wool and material for work 
parties at reduced rates. Comforts are, of course, chiefly the work of women. 

As an example of the work done by a Comforts Organisation, the following figures 
of garments knitted during the four years ended November, 1943, under the auspices 
of the R.A.F. Comforts Fund, may be cited :— 


Helmets, 534,747; pullovers, 1,023,331; socks, 905,453 ; oversocks, 92,128 ; 
mittens 609,648; gloves, 448,676; miscellaneous, 174,062. 


Council for Voluntary War Work 
The Council for Voluntary War Work was formed under instructions of the Army 
Council in 3939. Its functions are to assist and co-ordinate the activities in connection 
with H.M. Forces of the following. religious and philanthropic bodies (over whose 
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civilian activities it has no control). Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Catholic Women’s League, 
Salvation Army, Church Army, Church of Scotland, Methodist and United Baptist 
Churches, Toc H, Army Scripture Readers and Soldiers and Airmen’s Christian 
Association, Church of England Soldiers and Sailors and Airmen’s Institutes. W.V.S. 
—not being a peacetime voluntary organisation—is an Associate member. Women 
play a considerable part in the activities of the organisations. Whether they cater for 
men or women, by far the largest number of workers are women volunteers (to such 
work the Minister of Labour paid tribute on 23rd September, 1943: “... . women... 
doing unpaid voluntary war work, which we should otherwise have had to find paid 
petsonstodo ... Thereare the W.V.S. and all kinds of services, nursing, Y.M.C. A., 
canteens, billeting. . . .’’) 

They serve in canteens, hostels and clubs, undertake reception duties, staff informa- 
tion bureaux, sometimes are called upon to give advice on all sorts of domestic problems 
—write when requested to parents of serving men and women who pass through the 
hostels and may have no time to leave more than a message which will be passed on. 
Women are mainly responsible for all social side of C.V.W.W. Service establishments, 
which, in addition to all those overseas, total in Britain and N. Ireland 4,228 hostels 
and canteens. They man 1,568 mobile canteens. Many of these voluntary workers 
have full-time war jobs. | 


Y.W.C.A. and W.V.S.: In the women’s hostels of both these organisations a 
responsible part is played by the leader or Woman Warden, a resident official who is 
trained to organise social activities and supervise general welfare. Conferences ate * 
held to give short courses of instruction and for exchange of ideas. | 


Home Guard—Women Auxiliaries 

Since April, 1943, women (18-64 inclusive) have been eligible for non-combatant 
"duties with the Home Guard, on clerical, cooking and driving work. Instruction is 
issued that preference should be given to women over 45, or those not liable to direction 
to other work. A brooch badge is worn. 

Home Guard Commanders were instructed wherever possible to make use of the 
existing women’s organisations, who had for some time been giving ouen voluntary 
help one: 


Navy, Army and Air Force Institutes 
By end of fourth year of war NAAFI (Navy, Army and Air Force Institutes) was 
employing over 50,000 women on a full-time basis—more than half the total of 
NAAFI employees. 


National Service: Girls may'volunteer at 18 for work with NAAFI. There is no 
upper age limit. \ Those at present in employment of NAAFI as canteen workers may 
not be called up, but no new workers may be accepted if they are of the conscription 
ages, i.c., single women or widows born in the years 1918-1923. New applicants for 
clerical work may be accepted apart from those in the conscription ages, with the 
permission of the local Labour Exchange. 


Deputy Chief Restaurant and Welfare Superintendent: Miss A. I. H. Fraser 
(who succeeded Miss Crichton on her retirement). 


Headquarters, Supervisor for Women’s Services : Miss Phyllis Heath. 


Duties: Including charge and counter hands, cooks and assistants, Duties in 
Corporation’s offices, warehouses and depots. An average canteen employs about a 
dozen girls. A NAAFI girl may rise in the various grades. Since September, 1942, 
NAAFI girls have been employed as drivers and assistants on mobile canteens and as 
pepestor and District Sapennbendenss to release men. 
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Rates of ae Range according to job from 22s.:6d. to 30s. a week, in addition to 
board and lodging, working and off-duty uniform and laundry. Clerical workers 
paid ordinary rates as laid down by Ministry of Labour; are not provided with 
uniform, etc. Paid annual holiday and travelling concessions are given. Cooks, 
assistant cooks and chargehands start at higher rates of pay; manageress responsible 
for the welfare of the staff as well as the running of the canteen, starts at 40s. per week 
when she is appointed to a canteen ; aay rise to 75s. per week, in addition to pone. 
lodging and uniform. 


Uniform: (for canteen workers): Indoor—blue and white overalls embroidered 
with NAAFI badge on right breast ; blue and white headdress with NAAFI badge 
in front. Outdoor—khaki tunic with NAAFI badges, skirt, khaki shirts and ties, 
khaki hat with NAAFI badge, and khaki greatcoat. Both uniforms are provided 
free of charge with the exception of stockings and underclothes. A pair of shoes is 
issued free after twelve months’ service ; prior to that time they may be bought at 
special prices. Workers are required to ‘surrender coupons for uniform. 


Conditions of Work: In nearly all canteens special accommodation is provided, 
either attached to the canteen or in billets nearby. The staff sleep in small dormitories 
with a locker and cupboard for clothes for each. Off duty time is liberal. 


Overseas : NAAFI girls are being trained and drafted for overseas service ; several 


. drafts have already proceeded to the Middle East ; they staff canteens for the Forces, 


thus releasing men for more forward zones. Girls are enrolled into a special section 

of the A.T.S., known as the ATS/EFI (Expeditionary Force Institutes) and are given 

a month’s training at an A.T.S. depot before being drafted abroad. Each overseas 

draft is in charge of officers who were formerly NAAFI Restaurant and Welfare 

officers (these officers undergo two courses of A.T.S. instruction). Girls working in 

hot Middle Eastern countries are not expected to undertake the heavy cleaning work, 
and wherever possible native cooks are employed. Headquarter offices and accom- 

modation have been set up in Alexandria for those going to the Middle East, and from 

there new drafts are posted to canteens. The girls live either in billets or in hostels. 


Part-time Work and Immobile Workers : The morning and evening opening of 
canteens gives scope for the afternoon break, when the canteen is closed, allowing 
time for shopping. Opportunities are limited to districts where there are a number 
of canteens. Part-time clerical workers are also engaged. Part-time workers now 
especially important. 


Welfare: The welfare of girls working in NAAFI canteens, both at home and 
abroad, is in the hands of NAAFI officers. At home these wear NAAFI uniform and 
are known as Restaurant and Welfare Superintendents. Overseas, they are members 
of the ATS/EFI and usually bear the rank of Junior Subaltern. They are responsible 
for the happiness and well-being of the girls, and deal with all cases of sickness. 


Establishments : The most recent return available shows that NAAFI runs 6,485 
establishments at home, of which 4,548 are static canteens and 301 are mobile. ‘The 
remainder are warehouses, messing stores, bakeries, hostels, etc. Overseas, NAAFT- 
conducts 1,457 establishments for the Navy, Army and Air Force. Of these, 237 are 
bulk issue stores, and 821 static and 74 mobile canteens. The total of establishments 
at home and abroad is 7,942. In addition, there is a large number of ship canteens. 


ENSA: (Entertainments National Service Association). An organisation of pro- 


fessional artists entrusted, under the administration of NAAFI, with the provision of 


professional entertainment for H.M. Forces and factory workers. The full cost of 
ptoviding entertainment for the Services, and the maintenance of the organisation 
necessary for this task, is borne by NAAFI ; factory entertainments are financed by 
NAAFI, the cost of which is ultimately recovered from the Ministry of Labour. Many 


well-known women. artists have given their services for these entertainments. Over- 
seas ENSA women entertainers and organisers are sent to. North, West and East 
Africa, the’ Middle East, Gibraltar, Italy, Sicily, Iraq, Iran, Palestine, Iceland and the 
Orkney, Shetland and Fatoe Islands. Number of factory concerts now given has. 
reached an aggregate of 1,500 a week in the United Kingdom. There are ENSA 
Welfare. Assistants in nearly every area whose job it is to find billets for artists and 
look after their welfare. generally. Overseas artists are accommodated either in 
ENSA hostels run by NAAFI, or in hotels. While giving entertainments in the desert 
or in isolated districts it is usual for provision to be made for their lodging in the — 
camp where they are playing. ‘One of the Department of National Service Entertain- 

ment’s most recent innovations is to provide sleeping coaches for use overseas ; these 
will accommodate the whole party if it is necessary to put up at an isolated spot by 
night ; these sleeping coaches will shortly be put into operation. 


Red Cross and St. John War Organisation 

| The Red Cross and St. John War Organisation is the joint body set up at the 
outbreak of war to carry out the work of the British Red Cross Society (founded in 
1870) and the Order of St. John in connexion with the war. Neither the status, 
powers, duties nor privileges of these two bodies individually are affected by the 
existence of the war organisation. 

Three of the main women officials of the War Organisation are: The Lady Louis 
Mountbatten, C.B.E., Superintendent-in-Chief of Nursing Corps and Divisions of 
St. John Ambulance Brigade ; The Countess of Limerick, C.B.E., Deputy Chairman 
of Executive Committee ; Dame Beryl Oliver, D.B.E., R.R.C., Head of the Detachment 
Department of the British Red Cross Society. oy 

The organisation undertakes, among others, the following main branches of work 
in which women play a conspicuous part : — 


Stores Department: It is the proud claim of the organisation that it has in its 
stores everything needed to help every person caused bodily suffering by war. There 
are 9 main and 102 subsidiary stores dispersed through the country. Among the 
items supplied are bandages, medicines, dressings, splints, beds, eave chairs, books, 
comforts, food for prisoners, etc, 


Wounded, Missing and Relatives Department : Chairman : The Dowager 
Lady Ampthill, G.B.E., C.I. Wounded: Representatives abroad cable. messages 
home for wounded men and take replies from home to them. In this way, they 
become less worried about the reaction of their misfartanes on those at home—a point 
which experience has shown worries them more than their own condition. Missing: 
When helping the relatives of the missing, the department treats each case individually 
and its personnel adopt an attitude of frierfdly iriterest. ‘ Interviewers and letter- 
writers do their work with a strict sense of responsibility. The Department has 
undertaken a big. task for the War Office alone in hospital searching. This keeps 900 
specially chosen searchers employed in making enquiries among the wounded in 
hospitals, at home and abroad, for news of their comtades reported missing. Relatives : 
The Department gives practical help to the relatives of men dangerously and seriously 
ill in hospital, who ‘are permitted to receive visitors but whose homes are far away. 
Accommodation is found for these visitors and help given with expenses (these may 
be entirely defrayed). Hostels for pore such accommodation have been set. bs 
near to big hospitals. 


Prisoners of War Food Pacis 19 different . food aver packing centres in 
England, Scotland and Wales have a weekly output of over 100,000 parcels a week, 
which is produced by a staff almost entirely consisting of volunteers, many of whom 
are mothers and wives of prisoners. 


Educational Services for ‘Prisoners of War: The Director of this Service is: a. 
woman (Miss E. ae M.A.). At 1st May, 1944, 218,198 books had been 
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dispatched to prison camps. The idea of holding examinations in prison camps for 
British certificates and diplomas of various types was first raised in 1941. Nearly 100 
examining bodies agreed to send question papers to Germany. By April, 1944, 
nearly 7,500 applications had been received and 3,622 candidates had taken examina- 
tions. ° 


Mrs. Churchill’s Red Cross “ Aid-to-Russia”’ Fund: The total sum of money 
contributed up to the 23rd May is over £5 million. More than 6,276 tons of medical 
. aids have been sent to Soviet Russia. Hospital supplies valued at £75,000 were sent 
by the organisation to Russia immediately after its invasion by Germany. 

Statistics ; The Red Cross and St. John War Organisation has a membership of 
approximately 300,000 trained men and women. 


British Red Cross Society ; Over 150,000 part or whole-time members, of whom 
137 are serving abroad. British Dominions each have their own Red Cross Societies ; 
this number includes membership in the Colonies. 5,327 V.A.D.s are with the Forces 
as nursing members. Over 50,000 men and women serve in: civil defence organisa- 
tions. Over 2,500 are employed in Red Cross and St. John Convalescent Homes. 


St. John Ambulance Brigade: Over 220,000 part and whole-time members, of 
‘whom approximately 50,000 are members in Dominions and Colonies. 751 St. John 
V.A.D.s are posted in Service hospitals. 43,840 men and women with Civil Defence 
Services. Over 1,000 in War Organisation Convalescent Homes. 


V.A.Ds.: Those serving with the Army will, in future, be on same footing as 
members of the A.T.S. and subject to Military Law. Will continue to wear their own 
uniform. Rates of pay and conditions of service will be as for A.T.S. 


Royal Observer Corps 


There are two classes of women members of the Royal Observer Corps: Class A, 
- which comprises full-time women observers, and Class B, part-time women observers. 
The great majority of women are employed at Observer Corps centres, though a small 
number are doing useful work at posts in certain areas. These posts ate often in 
isolated and exposed positions and have to be manned day and night in all weathers. 
In addition to spotting enemy aircraft, members of the Corps give valuable assistance 
in guiding R.A.F. ’planes back to their bases. 

Immobile young women under 35 are now working in the R.O.C. centres, and 
experience has shown these women are particularly well-suited to such exacting work. 

Cadets from the National Association of Girls’ Training Corps are now being 
enrolled. 


Strength : Several thousands of women and gitls enrolled, of whom about half are 
full-time members and the remainder part-time. 


" Age Limits: 17-35 for work at centres ; 17-50 for work at posts. 


Rates of Pay: Class A: 17 to 18 years of age, £1 6s. 6d.; 18-19, £2 8s. 6d.; 
19-20, £2 9s.; 20 and over, £2 15s. (These are weekly rates of pay, inclusive of 
bonus). Class B: 17 to 18 years of age, 6d. an hour; 18 years of age and over, 10d. 

an hour. (These rates are for actual attendance on duty at a post or centre). 


Compensation for Injury: Women Observers are eligible under the Personal 
Injuries (Civilians) Scheme-for compensation for injuries received on duty. 

National Service :} Women observers of either class will not be called upon to 
undertake any other form of National Service. = 


Uniform: At centres—Two-piece uniform consisting of battle-dress type blouse 
and skirt in R.A.F. blue, also beret and cap pee _At posts—the same as at centres, 
with trousers in place of the skirt. | | 
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. Women’s Transport Service (F.A.N.Y.) 

The First Aid Nursing Yeomanry was established in 1907 as a mounted horse corps, 
the members of which were skilled in first aid, rescue and practical hospital work. 
At the beginning of the last war, throughout which it served with distinction, the 
F.A.N.Y. changed its horses for motor vehicles. ‘The Corps was not disbanded in 
1918 and in 1927 received official recognition. In 1936, the name was changed to 
Women’s Transport Service (F.A.N.Y.) : | 


On the formation of the A.T.S. in September, 1938, the Cotps was invited to form 
the Motor Driver Companies A.T.S. and the majority of members enrolled. Up to 
_the 1st September, 1941, the Corps supplied approximately 3,300 members to the A.T.S. 
This work of the Corps then ceased, as recruiting for the Auxiliary Services was taken 
over by the Ministry of Labour. The Corps continued working outside the A.T.S., but 
no accurate figures for strength ate available, as expansion is at present in progress. 


A Section of the F.A.N.Y. was started in Kenya in 1931 by Lady Sydney Farrar, and 
has become the Women’s Territorial Service East Africa, serving with the African 
Forces in various capacities. 


Commanding Officer: Miss M. Baxter-Ellis, C.B.E. (who holds the appoint- 
ment of Deputy Director of the A.T.S. and has Golegated all powers during her service 
with the A.T-.S.) 


Active Commanding Officer: Miss Marian Gamwell. | 


Duties : The work undertaken by members includes, among an increasing variety 
of duties, driving ambulances for the British Red Cross and St. John War Organisation, 
driving and canteen work with the Polish Army, and service with the Air Ministry in 
Northumberland. : 


Rates of Pay: These vary considerably according ‘to the nature of the work 
undertaken, a certain amount of which is voluntary. 


Uniform: All ranks wear khaki officers’ tunics, with F.A.N.Y. buttons and lapel 
badges, khaki skirt, tie, shirt, stockings ; brown shoes; leather belt; khaki peaked 
cap with leather strap (worn over top of cap) with F.A.N.Y. badge in front; (khaki 
beret with F.A.N.Y. badge can be worn in place of cap) ; khaki officer’s a 
Members provide their own uniform, using their own coupons. ) 


Training: A training school is in existence where recruits receive instruction in all 
essential subjects, including driving,. mechanics, first aid, gas, mapping. 


Regimental Association: The Corps has its own Regimental Association. 


C. CIVIL DEFENCE WORK 
(Including also Fire Service, Fire Guard, Police Work) . 


_ Regulation 29BA of the Defence (General) Regulations, 1939, gives power to the 
Minister of Labour and National Service to direct women (as well as men) to enrol in 


the Civil Defence Services, Royal Observer Corps and Women’s Auxiliary Police Corps - 


whole-time or part-time ; direction to N.F.S. may be part-time only under this Order. 
After enrolment members are subject to the same conditions as volunteers, ¢.g., they 
cannot resign without consent of Civil Defence Authority. Procedure is operated 
through Employment Exchanges and there is right of appeal to Local Appeal Boards 
on grounds of exceptional hardship. 


Civil Defence General Services 
The following conditions apply to members of Civil Defence General Servincd: Of 


‘these Services, all of which are established.and. maintained: by local authorities, women . 


are enrolled in the Civil Defence Warden, Decontamination, Ambulance, First Aid 
Post, Report and Control and. Messenger Services (there are, in addition, some women 
Gas Identification Officers to whom certain of the conditions of service given below 
are not applicable). A proportion of the members are engaged on a whole-time (paid) 
basis, but the majority are employed part-time and are unpaid. All members of these 
Services are required to remain in Civil Defence Service-until they are released or their 
services are dispensed with by the employing authority, and they are liable to penalties 
if they disobey any lawful order given to them in the course of their employment or 
are absent from duty without reasonable excuse. 


Uniform : Local authorities may provide the authorised uniform garments at their 
own discretion. Where provided they are free of charge to individuals. There are 
some variations as between services, but in general the uniform authorised for the 
outdoor services consists of navy blue serge jacket and skirt, greatcoat and hat, cap 
or beret ; and for indoor services navy blue overall, greatcoat and beret. The uniform 
of the First Aid Post Service is a nursing overall and cap, air force blue gabardine coat 
with fleece lining and felt hat. 

In addition to the above uniform, whole-time members engaged on outdoor duties 
may be provided with black leather shoes. 

Whole-timers are required, in common with other whole-time wearers of essential 
civilian uniforms, to give up coupons for them on an annual tariff. Part-timers, having 
regard to their relatively short hours of duty, receive their uniforms coupon-free. 
They may not wear them except for duty. 


Pay and hours of duty:: . The basic rates of pay for women engaged on a whole- 

time (paid) basis are :— 
16 years, £1 1s.a week; 17 years, £1 6s. 6d.a week; 18 years, £2 8s. 6d. a week ; 
19 years, £2 9s.a week ; 20 years and over, {£2 15s. a week. 
_ In certain cases rates in excess of the basic rate are paid to women holding higher 
ranks. Women employed whole-time are entitled to post-war credits ; for those of 
18 years and over these accrue at the rate of 4d. for each day of paid service in Civil 
Defence since the 1st January, 1943; corresponding rate for girls under 18 is 2d.a 
day. 

In air-raid conditions whole-time paid personnel give hours of duty scaiiael by the 
needs of the Service. In stand-by conditions a minimum of 60 duty hours per week 
is required in the case of women of 18 years and over, the adjustment of duty rosters 
being a matter for local arrangement. The duty required of part-time personnel ‘is 
normally limited to 48 hours in each period of four weeks. In fixing hours and times 
of duty local authorities have regard to the ordinary employment and day to day 
obligations of members and to their personal circumstances, and they have been asked 
to reduce stand-by duty at posts and depots to a minimum... 
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Food and subsistence allowances: Whole-time paid personnel performing 
continuous duty for 12 hours or more in circumstances which prevent their obtaining 
meals at home during the time of duty may receive a free meal to the value of 1s. Part- 
time members who are debarred by the exigencies of the Service from going home to 
their meals during a time of duty may receive subsistence allowances or free food in 
appropriate cases. 


Annual Leave: Subject to the exigencies of the Service, whole-time women 
members of the General Services are granted annual leave with pay up to a maximum 
of 14 days ina year. Short periods of special leave, with or without pay, may be 
granted in certain circumstances. 


Pay during Sickness or Injury : Subject to certain conditions, sick leave on full 
pay is allowed for whole-time members up to a maximumr of 13 weeks (if the employ- 
ment is not terminated within that ‘period) i in any period of 12 months. No provision 
for pay during sickness is: made:for part-time personnel. 

Provision is made in the Personal Injuries (Civilians) Scheme for the payment of 
compensation to members of Civil Defence organisations who sustain war service 
injuries as defined in the Scheme (i.e., physical injuries which arise out of and in the 
course of Civil Defence duty). Whole-time members who are incapacitated by such 
injuries are allowed additional payments over and above the injury allowances up to 
the equivalent of full pay. These payments continue, subject to conditions, for a 
maximum of 26 weeks (if the employment is not terminated within that period) in 
respect of the same injury. Similarly, part-time members are granted compensation 
in respect of loss of wages during incapacity following a war service injury for a period 
not exceeding 12 weeks. The total amount payable together with the injury allowance 
is subject to a limit of the appropriate Civil Defence basic pay rate. 


National Fire Service 

There are over’73,000 firewomen in the N.F.S., of whom 47,000 are part-timers. 
Women are primarily concerned with the maintenance of communications, administra- 
tion (including feeding) and to a lesser extent with transport. Duties on which they 
are engaged are as follows :— 

Control room staff, Administrative Staff, Drivers, Despatch Riders, Mechanics, 
Wireless Operators, Cooks, Hose Repairers and Tailoresses. 

In addition, several hundred women have been appointed to the important posts of 
Mobilising Officers, which were formerly held by men officers. Part-time firewomen 
have the same responsible duties as whole-time firewomen, but are employed mainly 
on night shifts. 


Appointments : Members may be sipiseed whole-time or part-time and must 
continue in the Service unless dismissed or discharged. The grading of firewomen 
was tevised as from 1st January, 1943, and a further additional rank was introduced 
in September, 1943. The ranks and titles in the National Fire Service are as follows :— 

Chief Woman Fire Officer (Mrs. B. W. Cuthbert, O.B.E.). 

Regional Woman Fire Officer (The Senior woman officer in each of the 11 Regions 

of England and Wales). 

Area Officer (the Senior woman officer in each of the Fire Forces). 

Assistant Area Officer, Group Officer, Assistant Group Officer, ‘Senior Leading 
Firewoman, Leading Firewoman, Firewoman. 


Age: Women aged 18 and over are eligible for appointment as firewomen. 


Uniform: Personal equipment and uniforms are provided. Tunic—navy blue; 
Skirt and/or trousers—navy blue ; Shoes—black, low-heeled ; Greatcoat—navy blue ; ; 
Ski pattern cap—navy blue with peak and N.F.S. badge. 
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A steel helmet and gas mask are issued, also overalls or dungarees for rough work. 
A navy blue and scarlet forage cap (privately purchased) may be worn for walking out. 
Part-time and whole-time firewomen of the N.F. S. wear the same uniform ; but shoes 
are not now included in the part-time issue. | 

Issue of uniform is free and coupon-free to part-time members and free of charge 
-to ranks below that of Assistant Group Officer. This rank, and ranks above, are 
given coupon equivalent vouchers and a monetary gtant to enable them to purchase 
their uniform privately. (In the case of A.G.O.s this applies only to one jacket and 
skirt). 

Whole-time members have to surrender coupons. Stockings, shirts and ties are 
not issued, but most firewomen provide themselves with white shirts, collars and 
black ties. -Officer ranks receive coupon equivalent, but no monetary grant to cover 
the purchase of these items. 


Hours of Duty: Whole-time operational ‘Gewonen are required to undertake 
not less than 60 hours per week. Part-time firewomen may be required to do 48 hours 
per month. 


Rates of Pay: Whole-time firewomen are paid on a scale based on age and rank, 
starting from £2 15s. for firewomen aged 20 and over. 


Leading Firewoman receives oe . £3 2s. 

Senior Leading Firewoman receives so oles: 

Assistant Group Officer 7 ... £225 per annum. 

Group Officer’ a «+ £275 per annum. © 
Assistant Area Officer eae ... £325 per annum. 

Area Officer a from £350 to £450 per annum. 


Regional Woman Fire Officer __,, from £450 to £500 per annum. 
A post-war credit of 4d. a day is credited to ranks below Assistant Group Officer, for 
each day of paid service since 1st January, 1942. Part-time firewomen may receive 
compensation for remunerative time actually lost by reason of their duties as firewomen. 


Annual Leave: Whole-time firewomen may be granted, subject to the exigencies 
of the Service, 14 days annual leave, including any rest periods falling within the period 
of annual leave. 


Special Leave: Special jesve may be granted in certain circumstances, and in 
addition, short leave not exceeding 3 hours is allowed, whenever possible, each day 
the firewoman is on duty. 


Sick Leave: Sick leave with pay may be granted up to a maximum of 13 weeks 
where the sickness is not due to war service, and firewomen incapacitated by war 
service injuries (i.e., physical injuries sustained as a result of and in the course of their 
duties) may be entitled to full pay up to a maximum of 26 weeks. A medical examina- 
tion is obligatory for all new recruits. Firewomen are eligible for payment of com- 
pensation in respect of physical i injuries sustained (otherwise than by their own serious 
negligence or misconduct) in the performance of duty, under the Personal Injuries 
(Civilians) Scheme, 1941. 


Provision of Food : Free meals or subsistence allowances are provided in accordance 
with an approved scale. 


_ raining: Every woman who joins the Service undergoes a course of training 

whether whole-time or part-time. For this purpose three Regional and 38 Area 
Training Schools for women have been established throughout the country. In 
addition to these schools, the National Fire Service College has been established for 
the training of men and women officers. Eighty women officers can be accom- 
~ modated in the women’s wing for each course and up to date 1,921 women have 
undergone a course of training. Fitness Training for firewomen is organised on a 
voluntary basis throughout the country under the auspices of the Central Council of 
Recreative Physical Training. An Assistant Group Officer has been appointed in 
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each Fire Force to supervise the organisation, and some 400 voluntary leaders have 
had a short course of training to enable them to hold classes and stimulate enthusiasm 
for Fitness ‘Training among the personnel. , , 


Fire Guard 


. Volunteer fire guards and compulsorily enrolled fire guards now amount to aiscut 
4} million men and women. Originally there were only volunteer women fire guards ; 
it was announced on 7th August; 1942, that women aged 20-45 would be required to 
register for fire guard duties under the local authority and also to perform such duties 
at their place of work. Registration took place in October, 1942. Under the new 
Fire Guard Orders which came into operation on 20th September, 1943, women 
working at business premises are liable for compulsory duty there up to 48 hours in 
a period of 4 weeks, only if every available man is doing duty at the premises. Women 
with the 20-45 age groups are exempted on the same grounds as men, and the following 
groups are also exempt :— | 

(1) Women with a child under 14 living with them and in their care. (2) Expectant 
mothers. (3) Women who work exceptionally long hours at business, whether on 
war work or not, may be exempted by the appropriate authority. (4) Women in 
employment who keep house are now entitled to exemption from Fire Guard duty 
outside working hours at business or goverment premises, on satisfying the Tribunal 
or the Chairman acting alone that : 
either they work regularly at the premises concerned for an average of more than 

40 hours a week (exclusive of breaks) and keep a jhouse for themselves and at 
least one other person over i: who habitually lives and sfeeps where they live 
and sleep ; 
or they work regularly at the premises concerned for an average of not less than 
25 hours a week’ (exclusive of breaks) and keep house for themselves and at least 
two people over 14, as described above. | 
Where the Tribunal thinks fit, it may grant exemption to a woman even we these 
conditions are not satisfied. 

** Keeping house ” means, for the purpose of this exemption, doing all or ‘the greater 
part of the cooking, cleaning and other household duties. 

- The above exemption applies only to Fire Guard duty at business or poverimieat 
premises and not to duty with a street fire party. 

(5) Women directed into industry by the Ministry of Labour and National Service 
for part-time employment are exempt from fire guard duty at the premises where they 
work. (6) Part-time charwomen are totally exempt from Fire uate duty at business 
and government premises where they work. 

Local authority women Fire Guards, whether married or single, will now be liable 
for duty only in the street fire party of the street fire party area where they live. (Pre- 
viously local authority women Fire Guards were liable for street fire party duty any- 
where in their local authority area, though some local authorities arranged that married 
women should be enrolled only for the street fire party areas where they lived). To 
free them for shopping women will be exempt from fire guard duties from 12 noon to 
6 p.m. Saturday, or equivalent period. Women play an important part in the fire 
guard, and training is provided, as for the men, under three heads—Theoretical, 
Practical and Tactical. The Tactical training is given on the actual ground on which 
the fire guard will be operating.‘ Women are also trained in the operation and use of 
Wheelbarrow Pumps and Light Trailer Pumps. Emphasis is laid on provision of 
full amenities for women and women supervisors will be appointed. Allowances and — 
compensations for injuries will be the same as for women in the Civil Defence Services. 

The Fire Guard is not a uniformed service, though local authorities may, at their 
own discretion, provide uniform as for the C.D. General outdoor Services for certain 
officers. All Fire Guards may be provided with a civilian steel helmet and Fire Guard 
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Policewomen 

Regular: At the outbreak of war about 230 policewomen were employed through- 
out England and Wales ; 130 of these were members of the Metropolitan Police Force. 
The numbers have risen during the war: there are now about 340 policewomen 
employed all over the country ; 165 of these are in London. About one-third of the 
provincial forces employ policewomen ; an increasing number are expressing a desire 
to appoint them to deal with the special problems created by the war, but many have 
great difficulty in finding suitable recruits. 
_ The peacetime pay of policewomen, 56s., rising to 80s. per week for the rank of 

constable, has been supplemented by war allowances which now amount to 16s. per 
week. The employment is pensionable, but policewomen must resign on marriage, 
or join one of the auxiliary branches of the service. Recruits must be aged 22 to 35. 

Uniforms and boots are supplied free. The uniform varies slightly according to 
the force to which a woman belongs. As a rule, however, the uniform consists of 
blue skirt, tunic, white shirt, white collar, black tie, black stockings, black shoes or 
boots. ‘They may wear either a helmet (as in the Metropolitan Police Force) or a peaked 
cap. They are also issued with greatcoats and raincoats, and such equipment as 
whistles, etc. They give up 8 coupons per annum for clothes, 8 for boots and shoes, 
and 6 for stockings. 


Auxiliary : During the war about 4,500 women have been enrolled in the Women’s 
Auxiliary Police Corps, to take the place of men who have been called up and for other 
wartime duties. Some of the members of the corps are employed on the same duties 
as regular policewomen and are attested as constables, but most of them ate engaged 
on work such as driving, clerical work, telephone operating and canteen work. The 
age limits for appointment to the Corps are normally 18 to 55. The qualifications 
depend upon the particular duties for which women are required, but include a 
reasonably high standard of physical fitness ; recruits may be married. The pay is as 
in Civil Defence, and members of the Corps also serve on Civil Defence conditions as 
regards sickness and injury. The hours of duty are normally eight a day, with a 
weekly rest. day. 


Uniform : In some forces members of the W.A.P.C. are given uniforms on the 
same lines as those issued to regulars, but in others a distinction is drawn between 
women according to the duties which they are performing, and in others no uniforms 
are supplied. Members of the W.A.P.C. receiving full uniform give up 22 coupons 
per annum. 

(For W.ViS.—Women’s Voluntary Service for Civil Defence, see below.) 


D. CLERICAL WORKERS 

Clerical workers have been drained from the less important work in civil life“and 
from peacetime occupations for work in the clerical grades of munition and other 
important industries and to staff the new wartime branches of Government Depart- 
ments and the wartime Ministries. Large numbers have also been enrolled in the 
Auxiliary Forces. There is now, in the fifth year of war, a shortage of trained workers ; 
nevertheless a continuous scrutiny and rescrutiny of their existing employment has to 
be made so that no active and mobile young woman is left at a job in which an older 
woman could replace her. 

The following arrangements for the Civil Service apply broadly to clerical workers 
in banks, insurance companies and industry also. 

(i) Where work has been fined down to “ simple operations ” (routine clerical 
work, filing, etc.) girls from school or oldet immobile women or women only able 
to give part-time service are employed. 

(ii) On more specialised work, such as shorthand-typing, new rtcruits would 
normally be under 20 or over 25; but where a girl was already in employment doing . 
important specialised or confidential work a claim could be made for her retention. | 
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(iii) In some types of clerical work of a secret and important nature (e.g., coding, 
communications and cypher) mobile young women, even in the National Service age 
groups (those born in the years 1918 to 1923) have to be employed, for the work is 
exacting ; it is shift work and sufficient labour would not always be available locally. 

In industry generally, when girls are being considered for withdrawal, their age, 
experience and work and the national importance of the work done by their employer 
would be considered. In the Civil Service each Department is asked to surrender a 
quota of staff. Those who can best be spared are released ; regard is given to the 
desirability of releasing mobile women under 30 for the Services or for important 
industrial work. A Government Committee has been appointed which keeps staff 
quotas under review. Generally a ceiling to the establishment is fixed and the Treasury 
must give consent if this is to be exceeded. 

In the fifth year of the war new problems arise which illustrate how complex and 
how delicate must be the allocation of women to work. For example, when, in 1939, 
some Civil Service Departments were dispersed from London, the general principle 
was to place these in non-industrial areas. When later munitions industries had also 
to be widely dispersed, to avoid enemy attacks, it sometimes has been inevitable that 
munitions factories became competitors for the local immobile labour of women. 
The Government Department has had in such cases sometimes to be withdrawn. On 
the other hand, many branches of Government Departments must remain located in 
the provinces, even though this no longer seems necessary for security reasons, rather 
than return to London; substitutes would not be available there for the immobile 
provincial women who had provided much of the clerical staff of the dispersed 
Ministries. 

In this field, as in so many others, new ground has been broken during the war. 
Clerical workers have not been without danger and heroism in their ranks. 

Among other examples of work done by women, the first woman Registrar of 
Births and Deaths was appointed in Shoreham-by-Sea during the war; she succeeded 
her father, who retired after 37 years on reaching the age limit of service. He had 
been -assisted in his office by a younger daughter and during the last war his wife 
took on his work. At the 1943 Annual Conference of the National Association of 
Local Government Officers the youngest delegate was a woman aged 22, secretary 
to the Town Clerk of Mirfield Council. A woman aged 26 is also secretary to the 
Town Clerk of Harrogate. Women bank clerks have been put on to work at bank 
counters during this war. A woman who has a full-time job doing the entire clerical 
work of her father’s business is also a member of her Rural District Council, Chairman 
of its Evacuation Committee, Vice-Chairman of the ®ublic Health Committee of the 
Caterham and Godstqne Joint Hospital Board, member of the Food Control Com- 
mittee, one of wardens for Bletchingley, telephonist at the wardens’ report post and a 
member of the Agricultural Committee of the Surrey County Council. Many women 
telephonists did important work during the Battle of Britain. 


Spare-Time Voluntary Work has often provided clerical staff for emergencies, 
e.g., in Christmas post office wofk and in some food rationing work (see below). Office 
workers themselves have contributed to land and munitions work, in holiday harvest 
camps, Land Clubs, week-end and evening munitions and canteen work. The Bank 
Officers’ Guild, for example, has a well-established plan to enrol men and women for 
spare-time work to relieve the strain on regular factory workers. 

The part played by women in.meeting the wartime clerical emergency Analls may 
be illustrated from their work in the Post Office and in rationing administration. 
(For convenience of reference the full statistics concerning women’s employment in 
the Post Office are given here. Their “ industrial ” and scientific work is noted on 
pp. 50-51 below.) 


Post Office Work: Women workers of the General Post Office range in ages from 
post girls of 16 to a telephone operator of 81, who still sits at her switchboard in a 
South Wales village and handles thousands of calls weekly. 


At ist November, 1943, over 130,000 women were employed in: many capacities : 
in November, 1939, the number employed was 64,000. They are helping to sort and 
deliver letters—19,000 are post-women ; 5,600 women are fitting and installing tele-' 
phones, cleaning mail vans in the garages, repairing telegraph and telephone instru- 
ments in the machine shops. Twenty-nine thousand are at telephone switchboards ; 
35,000 in sorting offices and behind the public counters ; nearly 20,000 are on admini- 
strative, clerical and typing work; 9,000 are sub-postmistresses ; 3,600 are cleaners 
and.about 2,000 are girl probationers and messengers. 

_ The House of Commons has its own post office and for the first time in 60 years 
women are serving behind the counters.. 


_ Rationing Adminjstration: On ist April, 1943, over 20,000 wotmen were em- 
ployed on the regular staff of local Food Offices. Slightly over 1 per cent. of these 
gave their services without pay. The bulk of their work was in connection with 
rationing. The annual issue of ration books in the summer always entails a large 
extra staff. In 1943¢ however, the operation was complicated and the work greatly 
increased by the simultaneous issue of new identity cards. For this combined opera- 
tion the staff was trebled and of the additional staff, mainly women, a half gave their 
services without pay. 

Nearly all the executives and clerks in the Board of Trade departments dealing with 
clothes rationing are women. Ninety per cent. of the clerical staff are women. Nearly 
all the staff in the Consumer Needs Branch, who advise how many coupons shall be 
distributed to the public and keep the demand for items as compared with their cost 
in coupons under observation, is made up of women. 


E. HEALTH, NURSERY AND MIDWIFERY SERVICES 
(See also Armed Forces above) 

In peace or war the health, nursing and midwifery services of the nation are, of 
first importance. Every citizen from before birth—in the ante-natal clinics—needs 
health care, from babyhood to adolescence, and may need it in working life and in 
old age. 

Before and during the war the field of public health services has rapidly been 
expanded (e.g., maternity and child welfare); advances in medical treatment of certain 
types of disease throw more upon the skill of ‘nurses (e.g., tuberculosis ; psycho- 
neurotic cases). The demands on the capabilities of nurses increase with every fresh 
development. The training of a fully qualified State nurse is therefore long and 
thorough. Measures begun befpre the war have been consolidated during the war, 
to give nurses and midwives the status and remuneration deserved. Auxiliary Services 
have been established to meet wartime needs, ¢.g., increased ‘hospital beds, and to 
staff other wartime services including First Aid Posts, Casualty Evacuation trains and 
wartime nurseries. 


State Registration 
(2) Hospital Niuicies 

There are about 93,000 female nurses in England and Wales, excluding those in 
mental hospitals and institutions, and about 16,000 in Scotland. 

Since 1919 the nursing profession has had legal status; Nurses Registration Acts 
then established statutory examining bodies—General Nursing Councils—for England 
and Wales and. for Scotland.* The General Nursing Council maintains a register 
of nurses. -Admission to the general part of the register is achieved by examination 
taken after three to four years general training in a hospital recognised as a training 
school. There are five supplementary parts of the register (Sick Children’s Nurses, 
Fever Nurses, Male Nurses, Mental Nurses, Nurses for Mental Defectives). The 


* The following notes refer to England and Wales only, but there are few differences 
in Scottish practice. There is also : an Act i in Northern Ireland. 


preliminary State examination is the same for each type of training ; and if a nurse, | 
holding one type of certificate, begins a second training course the basis is shortened 
by one year. : 


Athlone Committee: In 1937-38 a Committee under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Athlqne considered the problem of conditions which would attract to and maintain 
in the nursing profession sufficient numbers of women of a good type. 


First Rushcliffe Report: In 1941 this need had become even more imperative. 
A committee was appointed under the Chairmanship of Lord Rushtliffe to make 
recommendations as to salaries. It included representatives of nurses nominated by 
professional organisations and the T.U.C. and of local authorities and hospital associa- 
tions (as employing bodies). The First Report on Salaries and Emoluments of Female 
Nurses in Hospitals (Cmd. 6424) was presented in February, 1943. Very briefly and 
generally it recommended progressive salary scales which were a substantial improve- 
ment on those obtaining in most hospitals, a 96-hour fortnight as soon as possible, 
suitable periods of leave, appropriate payments for additional qualifications, sick 
leave with pay. These recommendations were accepted by the Minister of Health. 
(A Scottish Nurses Salaries Committee ss la was published in April, 1943, Cmd. 
6429.) 


-The Nurses Act, 1943, was passed to secure (a) that the grade of nurse known as 
** Assistant Nurse ”’ should be given a recognised status and placed on a Roll under 
the control of the General Nursing Council ; (4) that agencies 3 or the supply of nurses 
commonly known as “‘ Nurses Co-operations ” should be controlled by a system of 
licensing and inspection ; and (c) that the use of the title “‘ nurse ” should be restricted 
to persons possessing a nursing qualification. These measures will help to ensure 
protection to the public from unqualified persons and proper status for the women 
who wish to take up nursing work but who are not qualified or, for some reason, are 
not able to follow the full general training for State registration. 


Pre-Nursing Courses :. Under the auspices of the Board of Education in conjunc- 
tion with the General Nursing Council, these are now arranged in many secondary and 
technical schools. These prepare girls for Part I of the preliminary examination of 
the General Nursing Council. This development was planned before the war, though it has 
to a large extent come into operation during the wat. Number of schools and technical 
colleges giving approved pre-nursing courses is as follows :-— 

November, 1940: London,3; Provinces, 56; Total, 59. 


July, 1941: _ London, 3; Provinces; 60; Total, 63 
July, 1943 : London, 6; Provinces, 122; Total, 128 
(b) Midwifery 


The title “‘ midwife” is protected by law. (Cf. Midwives Acts, 1902, 1918, 1926 
and 1936; in Scotland, 1915.) Except for medical practitioners and students, only 
women who have qualified by examination of the Central Midwives Board or pupils 
qualifying for that examination may undertake midwifery. Midwifery practice is of 
two types (i) Institutional, i.e., midwifery carried out in hospitals or maternity homes ; 
(ii) domiciliary, i.e., midwifery carried out in the patients’ homes. This is work in 
which the married woman living at home can find an opportunity. Midwives deliver 
two-thirds of the babies born; most of this is domiciliary midwifery. Sixty-five 
thousand women are on the roll in England and Wales, but only about 16,000 practise. 
Nearly 12,000 are on the roll in Scotland. Complete training for midwifery lasts for 
one year if taken after qualification as a State Registered Nurse ; fora woman not 
thus qualified the training is two years. About half the midwives now practising are 
State Registered Nurses; 9 out of every 10 of the pupil midwives now. taking the 
course are State Registered Nurses. 
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Rushcliffe Report on Midwives’ Salaries issued in July, 1943 (Cmd. 6460) was 
issued by a Committee under the Chairmanship of Lord Rushcliffe and similarly 
constituted to the Nurses’ Salaries’ Committee (see above), on whose work it had been 
kept closely informed. The purpose of the Committee was to recommend salaries and 
conditions of work which wpuld establish ‘thé true status and importance of the 
midwife (and) the vital part she plays today in the public health services” ; to devise 

** scales which would encourage entrants to midwifery to make midwifery their career 
and remove one of the main causes for which young midwives leave midwifery in 
favour of nursing,” i.e., the limited scope for-advancement to senior posts; thirdly, 
to secure equitable treatment in salary and emoluments for domiciliary and institu- 
tional midwifery work. -The recommendations once more effected general improve- 
ment and were accepted by the Minister of Health. ~ 


(¢) Public Health, District and Nursery Nursing 


Public Health Nursing includes health visitors, superintendents .at infant welfare 
centres, State Registered Nurses engaged in: dental work, tuberculosis and child 
protection visitors, school nurses and nurses in venereal disease clinics. . They are 
the employees either of local authorities or of private organisations working in con- 
junction with local authorities. The work of the public health nurse is largely to 
care for people before illness makes its appearance and to carry the teaching and 
practice of healthy living into homes and schools. This work, if less spectacular 
than the nursing of sick and injured patients in hospitals, is of equal or perhaps greater 
importance in maintaining the high standards of health which obtained in peacetime 
and which have withstood four years of war. The Minister of Health prescribes by 
regulation the qualifications for a health visitor. Usually she is a fully trained nutse 
who holds the Health Visitors’ Certificate of the Royal Sanitary Institute and the first 
part of the certificate of a midwife. Her work includes the care of expectant and 
Mursing mothers and children up to 5 years at ante- and post-natal clinics and child 
welfare clinics. Sometimes she acts in addition as tuberculosis visitor and also—as 
child protection visitor—visits children who are being looked after for profit away 
from their parents. The school nurse’s work is to follow up routine medical and 
dental inspection in nursery, elementary and special schools and generally to inspect the 
condition of the school-children. 


District Nursing: Arrangements for this service are in the hands of voluntary 
district nursing associations assisted by grant from local authorities, contributions 
from patients, etc. Most of these associations are affiliated to the’ Queen’s Institute 
of District Nursing, which maintains supervision of affiliated associations throughout 
the country to secure as uniform a standard of nursing as possible. The work of the 
district nurse is to provide patients, sick in their own homes, with continuous skilled 
nursing under a doctor’s supervision. The visits, as well as benefiting the patient, 
help to educate the family in general principles of curative and preventive measures. 
In some areas district nurses undertake combined midwifery and district nursing as 
district nurse midwives. Village nurse midwives are State certified midwives without 
general training as State Registered Nurses. The Queen’s Institute gives valuable 
practical training in district nursing. District nurses may practise from district 
nurses’ homes or from their own homes. 


Nursery Nursing: State Registered Nurses have been employed as matrons in 
residential and day nurseries on an increasing scale during the war. The nursery 
staff have, of course, a great responsibility in keeping healthy children well, detecting 
and, if necessary, treating ill-health. The matron of such a nursery may have taken 
a special short course of training in nursery management and the needs of Beaty 
children. 
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(See also RECRUITMENT iow.) 


_ The Second Report of the Rushcliffe Comimittee, published December, 1943 
(Cmd. 6487), reviews all these types of nursing and makes recommendations which 
affect about 17,000 nurses in England and Wales. 

In full operation, an additional yearly expenditure of £2,750,000 or more will be 
incurred by putting into operation the recommendations of all three Rushcliffe 
Reports. About one-half of this will be borne by the Exchequer. It is not easy to 
give any general idea of the salary scales recommended by the Rushcliffe Reports ; 
these take into account additional nursing qualifications which any one type of nurse 
may have acquired, her rank and status in a hospital, the vajue of board, lodgings, 
uniform, etc., as emoluments ; in the case of students the fact is taken into account 
that while trairiing they are in fact receiving, without fee, valuable teaching instruc- 
tion. Broadly, however,the recommendations lay dawn scales which provide scope 

and opportanity in-the-hospital.nursing- service to rise from a beginning salary as a 
student, nurse of £40 per annum, with annual increments of £5 plus board, lodging, , 
uniform, etc:, to the position of matron. of a training hospital with 500 or more beds 
on a salary ranging from £450-£700 a year with residence. A pupil midwife would 
start on the same scale, £40 a year if otherwise unqualified, but would receive £65 
if a State Registered Nurse. The matron of a training institution for midwives with 
over 100 beds would receive a salary ranging from £300-£500 a year resident. A 
health visitor would receive salary at a total value £270-£360; a superintendent 
health tisitor with 100 or more health visitors under her would receive a salary of 
total value £450-£550 a year. 


Registration and Recruitment of Nurses 
There is a shortage of both nurses and midwives which has been most acute in 
certain branches of maternity nursing, tuberculosis hospitals and sanatoria, mental 
hospitals, and to a lesser degree chronic sick and fever hospitals. It may be noted 
‘that these are all branches of nursing in which developments of medical science now 
give progressive scope to nursing skill. New machinery for recruitment has been. 
set up, and measures have been taken to reduce this shortage. These include :— 


Establishment of a National Advisory Council “to advise the Minister (of 
Labour) on all problems connected with the recruitment and distribution of male and 
female nurses and midwives on civilian work.” A new branch has been added to the 
Appointments Department of the Ministry of Labour to deal with this work. Asa 
short-term aim it is hoped to bring back from other war work women with former 
experience to nursing and midwifery. 


A special industrial registration of nurses and midwives took place to this end 
in April, 1943 ; afterwards women with suitable qualifications who'did not appear to 
be employed to the best national advantage or who were not using their nursing and 
midwifery skill, were asked to return to midwifery work, tuberculosis and mental 
nursing. Appointments Offices of the Ministry act as vacancy clearing houses, so 
that if vacancies occur in an area where nursing candidates are in short supply those 
in other areas may be notified. Nurses and midwives are covered by the Employment 
of Women (Control of Engagement) and Controf of Employment (Notice of Termina- 
tion of Employment) Orders (see above). Nurses born #fter 1911 will not normally 
be expected to nurse in private practice. Midwives and nurses who cannot take up 
full-time employment (e.g.,married women) are urged to do part-time work. (Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Labour stated 4.12.43 that during five months 
ended October, 1943, 6,500 nurses and midwives had been placed, including 1,643 
women without previous nursing experience placed in training.) 

Measures described above, for example, recommendations of the Rushcliffe Reports 
and the Nurses Act, 1943, should assist in the long-term aim 6f increasing the total 
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strength of the nursing and midwifery professions. The Ministry of Labour and 
National Service recognises nursing as a paramount national service and at any stage 
before receiving call-up papers a woman may volunteer for nursing. 

_. Nursery nursing offers opportunities for younger girls to become student nursery ~ 
nurses and train for a nursery nurse’s diploma. A special Child Care Reserve is also 
organised to train women who can assist in wartime nurseries but who do not wish to 
make nursing their career. Many nursery nurses go on to hospital training and 
become State Registered Nurses, in General or Child Nursing. 


The Civil Nursing Reserve 


A Central Emergency Committee was set up early in 1939, to compile a register of 

nurses and nursing auxiliaries who would be available in time of crisis. It was to 
include trained nurses, assistant nurses and auxiliaries trained by the British Red Cross, 
Order of St. John, etc. ‘The result was the formation of the Civil Nursing Reserve, 
which had on its roll in September, 1939, nearly 15,000 trained nurses, over 6,000 
assistant nurses, and over 40,000 nursing auxiliaries. In January, 1940, the Central 
Emergency Committee was dissolved ; ; its executive functions were transferred to the 
Ministry of Health; its advisory functions to a Civil Nursing Reserve Advisory 
Council, under the Chairmanship of Miss Florence Horsbrugh, C.B.E., M.P., Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Health. 

There are Regional Nursing Officers and Deputy Regional Nursing Officers in each 

of the Civil Defence areas. At ‘the head of this service is Miss Katherine Christie 
' Watt. ‘At the end of June, 1943, the service had 81,000 members, of whom nearly 
24,000 were in full-time employment in hospitals, first aid posts, reception area 
services, rest centres, nurseries, and medical aid posts in shelters. Another 18,000 
members were in part-time employment. The lower age limit for entry as a nursing 
auxiliary is 173. Ifa member wishes to take up nursing as a career she may apply to 
leave the Reserve to become a student nurse. Uniform, both indoor and outdoor, is 
' issued to members, for which a small number of coupons is surrendered. The indoor 
saniform is white for trained members ; blue and white striped for auxiliaries. Out-- 
doors, grey-blue with C.N.R. badge, on the breast pocket. 

A red stripe or star is awarded for each year’s satisfactory service in any service 
within the scope of the Reserve. In addition, blue stripes or stars. are awarded fora 
specified amount of tuberculosis or fever nursing. 


Domestic Werk in Hospitals 


This has long been recognised as essential war work and women have not bea asked 
to leave it. By 1943, however, the shortage of domestic workers in hospitals had 
become a national danger. The Minister of Labour, therefore, set up a Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Sir Hector Hetherington, to consider and recommend suit- 
able salaries and conditions of service for domestic workers in hospitals. ‘The Com- 
mittee reported in November, 1943 (Cmd. 6481). The Minister of Labour has himself 
no power to enforce the recommended scales of pay. So far, however, he has not 
directed any women into domestic service. In the case of hospital work it will be 
within his power to refuse henceforth to direct women into the necessary employment 
of domestic work in hospitals unless those institutions observe rates of pay and condi- 
tions accepted by the Hetherington Gommittee. 

The Minister of Labour agnounced on 20th January, 1944, that he had appointed a 
Standing Advisory Committee on Institutional Domestic Employment (to deal. with 
domestic work essential to the efficiency of services caring for the sick and wounded, 
the old and infirm, and young children). Nine of the fifteen members, including the 
deputy chairman, Miss Violet Markham, are women. 

A “‘ Hospitals Service ” badge is awarded to domestic workers, full-time and part- 
time, in hospitals by the Ministry of Health. About 50, 000 women in England and 
Wales are entitled toethis badge. 
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Facts and Figures About Women’s War Setvice in Public Health, Nursing and 
| Midwifery 

State Registered Nurses with the Armed Forces of the Crown have served in every 
theatre of war. In the Battle of Britain about 500 hospitals were hit. These included 
a large percentage of civil hospitals, general and special, which were staffed by all 
grades of nurses. Many nurses and midwives earned awards and commendations for 
gallantry. 

In the wartime factories, trained nurses with special qualifications are vitally needed. 
There ate now about 8,000 and 174 in Royal Ordnance factories. The special care of 
industrial nurses is to look after all workers, including women and girls and, in particu- 

‘lar, pregnant women workers, and to do ante-natal work for which women would 
normally go to an ante-satal clinic. A special wartime course of training has been 
organised by the Royal College of Nursing for industrial nurses at the request of the 
Ministry of Labour. 

There are about 9,000 whole-time women drivers and attendants for ambulances 
and motor cars for sitting cases in cbnnection with the first-aid service, and over 30,000 
are similarly occupied for part-time only. 

By the end of December, 1943, 109,000 babies had been born at Emergency Matetr- 
nity Homes provided by the Ministty of Health in reception areas since the outbreak . 
of the war. Nearly 1,000 women are employed in these homes as nursing staff, apart 
from domestic workers. There are also 94 hostels where women can spend the period 
just before going into a maternity home and another month or six weeks after their 
babies are born. ‘These homes are almost entirely staffed by women and the total 
number employed in connection with all these homes—maternity, ante- and post- 
natal—is about 3,000. During 1942, 513,325 women attended ante-natal clinics or 
received ante-natal care through welfare authorities’ arrangements with private 
doctors. This represents 75.9 per cent. of total registered births. Health visitors 
paid 631,317 first visits to children umder one year during 1942; this represents 
96.5 per cent. of total registered live births. In the same year 4, 582, 825 visits were paid 
by health visitors to children between 1-5 years and 686,899 children over the age of 

one year attended infant welfare centres. The number of children under one year 
who attended for the first time in 1942 was 453,467. 


F. HOUSEWIVES 

Nearly 10,000,000 of Britain’s women are housewives, and their part in war is no 
mean one. Many vital decisions for the home front have been taken by Ministers 
of the Cyown for the whole nation, but the housewives have had the task of translating 
national economy into domestic practice. 

On 28th September, 1943, Lord Woolton said: ‘‘ When I was given the responsi- 
bility for this work of keeping the nation fed during the war . . . I knew that failure 

. meant that all the heroism and sacrifice of brave men would be in vain.” That 
sacrifice was not demanded ay owing to ** the understanding and fortitude of the 
~ housewives of this country . . 

_ Referring to the reception of evacuees and billeted soldiers and workers, the Minister 
of Health said : “‘ What has been done in mere the population is one of the unrecog- 
nised, unrecorded wonders of the wat . . . I put the credit where it plainly belongs, 
on the doorsteps of the housewives.” 

Three million married women are at work outside their homes, but their difficulties 
and problems are separately treated as a matter of industrial welfare. The following 
notes deal with topics on which questions have most frequently been put concerning 
the work and welfare of women who must remain at home. 


Care of Children 
The care of over 9 million: children under 14 is women’s work in war as in peace. 
During 1939-1943, as in contrast with the last war, the birth-rate has even risen, infant 
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mortality has fallen to a record low rate and from all available evidence the nutritional 
standard of: children has been well maintained. 
Birth rate per 1 000 population in oe and Wales has been :— 
1939... 


14.9 
1940... Ses ie ... 14.6 
‘ 1941... a ste we = 14.2. 
1st Quarter 1943... ess sis . 16.8 
2nd_sSséi,z, 1943... ade ses ssa. 0729 
3rd Sis, 1943... 2... ss . 16.2 : 
Infant Mortality per 1,000 live births :— 
1939 is ae ee 50 
1940 sit Ae ae 5% . 
1941. see ae 
1942 se .. * 49 
Matefnal: Mortality. per 1,000 live. births : — 
1939 ibe sda Cane, 2,82 
1940 sat P .. 261 : 
1941 sve wee sim, al 
1942. bs wea Wi wae, 247 


Another indication of the nation’s health is in the nutritional standard of school- 
children in this country.. The results of the surveys of nutrition for England and 
Wales made by the School Medical Service in the course of its inspections during the 
last four completed years are as under :— 


Year Excellent Normal Slightly Bad 
Subnormal 

1939 ei E5 73.8 10.7 ' 0.5 

1940 --- 15.6 73.1 10.9 0.5 

1941 . see 14.8 74.2. 10.6 0.4 

1942 . «155 72.2 12.0 0.3 


Measurements taken it in . Scotland (Glasgow) of children between the ages of 5 and 
13 show a marked improvement in physical condition (both height and weight) over . 
the results for 1939. 

Priority Supplies of Food and Clothes are guaranteed to expectant and nursing 
mothers and to children, in order to maintain these standards. Expectant mother can 
get Child’s Ration Book before child is born and obtain extra rations of meat, eggs, 
dried eggs. 

Milk: Expectant mothers and mothers of children under 12 months gifaranteed 
7 pints weekly ; children under 5, 7 pints ; children and adolescents over 5 and under 
18, 3} pints; children 5-14 unable to attend school, 5 pints. The National Milk 
Scheme introduced in July, 1940; provides for the supply of 1 pint of milk daily, 
cheap or free, to children up to the age of 5, as well as to expectant mothers. About 
34 million persons benefit under this scheme. Milk supplied at 2d. per pint irrespective 
of the parents’ income. Where joint income of both parents is less than 40s. a week . 
the milk is provided free. Limit is increased by 6s. for every dependent member of 
housghold who has no income of his or her own. If only one surviving parent—limit 
is reduced to 27s. 6d. per week. Similar allowances for dependants. Further income 
concessions in respect of parents in H.M. Forces. Allowances to mothers as an 
evacuation allowance for rent, etc. Wife’ of serving member of Forces is as at 
40s. for purpose of the National Milk Scheme. 

Vitamins Scheme for free distribution of fruit juices and cod liver oil com- 
pound for all children under 2 was started on 8th December, 1941. Distribution of 
cod liver oil since extended to children under 5. 6th July, 1942, fruit juices made 
available for children up to the age of 3; from 1st December, 1942, to children up to 
the age of 5. Simultaneously, expectant mothers became eligible for cod liver oil and 
fruit juices under the Vitamins Scheme. Since 1st April, 1942, a small charge has 
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been made for cod liver oil and fruit juice, except to those who get free milk under the 
National Milk Scheme. Oranges retained for thildren up to 16 for first five days after 
receipt of supplies by the retailer. 


Eggs: Babies from 6-18 months are entitled -to a priority supply of 3 shell eggs 
weekly. Expectant mothers entitled to double non-priority allowance made when 
shell eggs are’available. Children under 5 are entitled to double normal allowance of 
dried eggs made to ordinary consumers. 


Clothes : Children’s coupons have higher purchasing value. In addition to current 
issue of 60 coupons available to adults and children over 1943-1944 rationing period, 
expectant mothers receive 60 extra coupons ; those born on or after 1st August, 1927, 
receive 10 supplementary coupons ; those born in 1930 or later and above average 
weight and height receive further 20; children born between August, 1927, and 
_ December, 1929, receive 20 coupons additional to the 10 mentioned above. Children 
born between January and July, 1927, inclusive receive 20 supplementary coupons. 
Those born between September, 1925, and December, 1926, receive 10 supplementary 
coupons. Priority supplies are given to manufacture of all-wool underwear for 
infants and children under four. Best leather goes to making children’s shoes. 
Nevertheless, considerabls ingenuity and care have to be expended by the housewife in 
making the supplies available stretch far enough. (See Make Do And Mend below.) 

Reception of Evacuees: At the outbreak of the war 750,000 schoolchildren and 
400,000 mothers with children were billeted in reception areas, in ordinary households 
for the very great part. After the Battle of Britain, half a million school-children and 
half a million mothers with children were thus billeted. Housewives in reception 
areas are still taking charge of 190,000 foster-children and of 145,000 mothers and 
children (in addition to demands on accommodation for wat workers). ‘‘In many | 
cases,”’ the Minister of Health stated in September, 1943, “‘ they are doing this after 
having had the care of those children for two, three or four years ; and in all cases on 
top of all their other duties. Perhaps it is not very difficult to make sacrifices for a 
short period. But to give years of uneventful daily toil in the service of others demands 
the very highest qualities in human nature.’ 

Registered Guardians: At mid-September, 1943, there were :7,806 women 
registered as “‘ Guardians ” with the Ministry of Labour. These are women who, 
unable to leave their own homes for war work, arrange to look after the children of 
mothers at work, in their houses. . 


Family Allowances 


When a man is called into the Armed Forces an allowance is paid to his wife in 
respect of her own needs and of her children. Allowances may also be paid in respect 
of other dependants. Women members of the Auxiliary Services are also entitled to 
appropriate allowances. Allowances are paid in case of disablement or death of the 
serving member and also in respect of men of the Merchant Navy, and these, in appro- 
priate cases, may include Education allowances for children of 8 or over. In addition 
to the regular family or marriage allowances men and women in the Armed Forces, of 
all ranks, are eligible for War Service Grants of up to £3 per week, payable to wives 
and families. These grants are intended to relieve many difficulties resulting from 
the call-up of the serving member and are calculated on the basis that after allowing for 
regular outgoings—rent, rates, hire purchase instalments, insurance, etc.—there should 
be a minimum household income available for the maintenance of the family at the rate 
of 18s..a week for an adult and 9s. a week for each child under 14. Civil Defence 
personnel (enrolled under National Service Act, 1941) and agricultural workers in 
employment with a County Agricultural Commiftee are also SHgipie for War Service 
Grants since 1943. 

(These allowances are fully explained in Reference Division note Family Allowances 
in Great Britain, Q3863.) © 
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So far as possible women are thus relieved from undue financial troubles caused 
by the war. In February, 1943, the Government accepted in principle children’s 
allowances as a permanent factor in its social policy. (This was in pursuance of 
** Assumption A” of the Report by Sir William Beveridge on Social Insurance and 
Allied Services, Crd. 6404.) The Government’s proposal is for the “‘ provision of 
welfare services . . . to the fullest possible extent and . . . in addition a cash allowance 
of 5s. per week starting with the second child.” The estimated gross cost of such a 
scheme is £58,000,000. (See Q3863, noted above.) 

Considerable progress has been made in working out the details of this scheme. 


Food Problems 
(For Rationing details see Reference Note: Rations and Allowances.) 

There are on the whole few common foods which the British housewife bought 
before the: war but now cannot get at all. Her real difficulty is that purchases of 
many foods are restricted. This forces her to use alternative foods and substitutes. 
In consequence, her main problem is that of providing a substantial and appetising 
main course in the three principal meals of the day, particularly breakfast, which in 
Great Britain is normally a big meal. Some of the foodstuffs of which she can only 
buy appreciably less than she would like are : butter ; fats generally ; meat and bacon ; 
sugar; preserves; fish; fruit; rice and other cereals; breakfast cereals; biscuits ; 
eggs; tea; milk; canned meat, fish, fruit, vegetables ; sweets and chocolates. 

As a result of the war she has had to get accustomed to unfamiliar foodstuffs such 
as dried eggs and dried skimmed milk, and to National flour and bread in place of the 
more familiar and generally better liked white flour and bread. She has had to learn 
to use more home-grown foods such as potatoes, and other vegetables and oatmeal 
in the dishes she provides. She has also had to learn to serve substitute dishes in 
place of meat or fish, and to make meat go along way. And she is being encouraged 
to carry these changes still further. The main item of foodstuffs she has had virtually 
to forgo is imported fruit and vegetables. Other foodstuffs which are now unobtain- 
able include ice cream, fresh cream, table jellies, salad oil and iced cakes, which, how- 
ever, are of relatively minor consequence compared with the main difficulty indicated 
above. 

To Help the Housewife’s Food Problems: At the Ministry of Food Head- 
quarters there are seven women nutrition experts who work closely with Sir Jack 
Drummond, the well-known biochemist, who is the Ministry’s Scientific Adviser. At 
Headquarters there are also two kitchens with a staff of women qualified in domestic 
"science, who devise new recipes for using foods that are in plentifal supply and also 
work out the best ways of utilising new types of food such as dried eggs and dried 
milk. In the Food Advice Centres run by the Ministry in various parts of the country 
there are approximately 150 demonstrators, all trained in domestic science, who pass 
on to the public by means of lectures and demonstrations the information issuing from 
Headquatters. ‘* Food Facts,’’ published weekly in newspapers and magazines draw 
attention to the best use of foods in good current supply and remind the housewife 
when a new month’s rationing period brings changes. By the end of April, 1944, the 
number had reached 200. ‘“‘ Kitchen Front ”? broadcasts, now made four times a week, 
give the same kind of information. . 

Volunteer housewives have provided labour every autumn since 1940 to turn the 
country’s fruit crops into jam. In 1940-1942 well over 1,500 tons of fruit were made 
at community preserving centres into jams, canned and” bottled fruits, chutney and 
pickles. Figures for 1943 are not yet available, but many fewer centres could be 
opened because of the shortage of helpers and the increasing demands on older country- 
women, who have been pillars of the scheme. It may be noted in passing that despite 
all these calls on their time the activities of rural women (as the Minister of Agriculture 
noted in an address to Women’s ee 7.6.43) *‘ have ranged over a wide field. 
Food production and preservation . . . collection of medicinal herbs, salvage, entertain- 
ment of American troops, preparation of constructive ideas for post-war reconstruc- 
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tion, evén .. : the use of rabbit skins to line coats for our gallant Russian Allies.” In 
1943 women 1 helped i in and organised the collection of 500 tons of wild rose hips to be 
made into viecie eying syrup for children. 


: Fuel 

Fuel has not yet been rationed in Britain, but cach household’s purchases are 
restricted. ' 

Housewives have to make do with unfamiliar fuels—are ieped to use “ haybox ” 
cooking—go to bed earlier—share neighbours’ fires, in short, to practise all possible 
economies which the wireless and newspapers suggest and then to invent economies 
of their own. In 1942-1943 housewives’ voluntary effort substantially helped to reduce 
the gap of 11,000,000 tons which it had been estimated would occur between production 
and consumption. Consumption has risen in autumn and winter of 1943; appeal to 
the housewives has, therefore, been renewed. In its domestic campaign the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power has paid special attention to enlisting the aid of women, inside the 
Ministry and among the general public. There are women members of the Ministry’s 
Domestic Front staff ; one of them has the particular duty to contact women’s organisa- 
tions such as W.V.S., Women’s Institutes, Townswomen’s Guilds, Mothers’ Unions, 
etc. Women organisers have been appointed in each of the twelve Regions. They 
work under their own Regional Controllers, but are also in contact directly with the 
Headquarters of the Ministry. Their work is to link up all fuel economy activities 
connected with housewives, local educational authorities, branches of women’s 
organisations, etc: They arrange for distribution of posters, leaflets and other litera- 
ture and help to arrange local exhibitions and lectures. The help of leading women’s - 
organisations in the fuel economy campaign is very active and by their close contact 
with women of every sphere throughout the country, they bring information and 
incentive to the best use of fuel to many homes. 


Home Helps 

“A Home Help Service was in operation in several places before the war. The 
Ministry of Health has asked local authorities under present conditions either -to 
increase the existing service or to establish a new one. The Home Help Service only 
provides assistance in maternity cases. A panel of available women is kept by the 
local authority. One town with a most flourishing service is Birmingham. 
The midwife applies to the local authority for a Home Help anda 
woman is sent to the household and stays for a fortnight, working six hours a day. 
She is paid by the local authority and the mother contributes what she can afford. 
Most women in the Home Help Service fall into the immobile older woman category. 
They are not expected to do nursing, but to do the cleaning, housekeeping and to look 
after the older children. Labour Exchanges cannot direct women to this work, but 
may suggest it as a possibility. Home Helps are paid the ordinary, local rate, which is 
usually about 1s. to 1s. 3d. an hour. The Charity Organisation Society runs an 
informal service. Their committees keep a file of names of women who can occa- 
sionally be asked to do work of this nature. In Bristol there is a scheme in operation 
under the auspices of the Bristol Council of Social Service. 


Household Shortages 

“Lack of household goods was, at first, little felt by housewives, as most shops held 
substantial stocks. Restrictions and finally prohibitions on the production of civilian 
goods were made with progressive severity from April, 1940 (see Home Front Handbook, 
Limitation of Supplies). Since that time replacement and renewals have made wartime 
life harder, though the housewife has the warm satisfaction of knowing how directly 
her sacrifices of energy and triumphs of ingenious make-shift contribute to the war. 
One additional clothes coupon granted would take away 8,000 people from, essential 
work and mean that 5,000 tons of raw materials would have to be imported ; the labour 
and material being sufficient to equip half a million soldiers, overcoats, boots and all. 
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** There is no stock of any of these things, from one end of Europe to another ; every 
, garment and carpet made goes straight from the factory today into consumption.” 
Towels, tea towels and light weight material for use as curtains, chair covers, etc., can 
only be bought on surrender of clothes coupons. The only furniture now manu- 
factured is simple furniture of utility type. This may only be bought on production 
of a permit from the Board of Trade certifying real need, e.g.. newly married persons, 
families expecting a baby or who have lost furniture through bombing. 


Make Do and Mend 

In conjunction with women’s orgahisations, the Board of Trade organised a “‘ Make 
Do and Mend ” campaign ia July, 1942. By September, 1943, there were 10,000 
official and 10,000 unofficial classes, and 100 exhibitions had been held. Advice 
Centres, Children’s Clothing Exchanges and county “‘ Domestic Front ” Committees 
ate springing up and already at least 36 counties have committees. A ‘“‘ Make Do and 
Mend ” booklet issued by the Board of Trade in September has sold nearly 1,000,000 
copies. 

: Salvage 

Salvage is a major source of supply of many raw materials vital to the war effort, 
and the success of the salvage campaign has been assured mote by the activities of the 
housewives of this country than by any other single factor. Their unflagging efforts 
have provided our factories with waste paper, scrap metals, rags, bones and scrap 
rubber, and our pig and poultry farms with kitchen waste, and in doing this they have 
made an additional saving of 408 cargo ships and many months of time. 

"In spite of the difficulties added to their normal housekeeping by the war, and the 
loss of time spent queueing for buses, shops, ration cards, etc., the housewives have 
not only managed to sort out their daily salvage contributions with remarkable care, 
but many of them have even undertaken the extra duties of the Salvage Steward. 

In this capacity they have accepted responsibility for instricting and helping other 
residents in their district, devoting what spare time they have to house-to-house visits, 
and organising collections of special items. Arrangements for the collection of 
salvage, or the institution of dumps, are often undertaken by members of the Women’s 
Voluntary Services in country districts where other facilities are not available. 

War strain has been particularly felt by mothers living in bombed districts, but this 
has not prevented them from attending to such matters as cleaning and drying bones 
for the salvage collector, ransacking the house for scraps of paper, metal and rubber, 
or from making the daily journey down the road with the food scraps for the kitchen 
waste bin. : 

Local authorities have so far collected 1,117,788 tons of waste paper, 1,334,171 tons. 
of metals, 82,889 tons of rags, 25,298 tons of scrap rubber, 43,948 tons of bones, and 
981,463 tons of kitchen waste, and by far the greater portion of all this valuable 
material has been provided by the diligence of the housewives. What this is equivalent 
to in the fight against Nazism is illustrated by the fact that the metal alone would 
suffice to build over 100 cruisers, or more than 50,000 Churchill tanks. (Up to 31.1.44.) 


G. INDUSTRY 


(This survey cannot be exhaustive and gives a few examples only. Separate sections 
deal with part-time work and outwork.) 


Methods of Recruitment: By response from volunteers and by direction of women .. 
not employed or employed on less essential work (see pp. 6-8 above). 


Government Training of Women for Munitions Industries : The need for women 
in munitions became urgent in 1940. The previous reluctance to employ them, on 
the ground that engineering was a ‘“‘ man’s job,” had been broken. Women were 
first employed on light and telatively unskilled work which could be quickly learnt in 
the factory by observation, e.g., drilling, light assembly and fixed gauge viewing. It 
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soon became evident that women would be needed for more skilled trades. The 
greater employment of women was rendered possible in part by the breaking down 
of work usually performed by a highly skilled worker into a series of processes each of 
which could be undertaken by an unskilled worker after a period of training. Training 
- otganised by the Ministry of Labour has been deliberately directed towards meeting 
this need and a considerable amount of similar training has been given by employers. 

Such training has been particularly valuable where a sound understanding of the trade 
was required, coupled with some adaptability. The object of Government training 
has not been to turn out women for repetitive work, since this could well be done in 
the factory. Courses for women were first inaugurated in the workshops of technical 
colleges and some training was given in firms which were prepared to train women for 
the use of other firms. A good deal of latitude was necessary to adapt the training to 
the available resources of workshops and to local requirements, but the courses most 
frequently given were : general fitting, aero detail fitting, general machine shop work, 

centre lathe turning, inspection. Courses usually lasted eight weeks. 


Government observers who visited these courses realised that it was possible to 
take women further in specialised training. Early in 1941 more promising women 
applicants for training were admitted to the longer courses given at Government 
Training Centres. (These centres originated in 1917 with the Ministry of Munitions— 
expanded as training centres for disabled soldiers until 1927 and began training able- 
bodied unemployed in 1932. Government Training Centres at that time had a much 
wider range, but during the war have concentrated mainly on engineering.) These 
Government Training Centres had no previous experience in training women for 
engineering work. They have always aimed to make arrangements approximate as 
closely as possible to those in industry and so provide a smooth and easy entry into 
factory life. This aim was kept in view when women were brought into training. 
Thus women train alongside men, because in the majority of factories they work 
alongside them. It was realised that women whose previous work had most probably 
been in the home, shop or office needed help and advice in adapting themselves to 
factory conditions. Women welfare supervisors were thus appointed, following he 
policy of the best industrial firms. Wages paid to women during training are fixed 
at a lower level than those paid to men, as this follows general practice in industry. 
Broadly speaking, women’s rates at the end of training correspond with the minimum 
rates they will receive as semi-skilled workers on entering industry. 


Like men, when women begin they are first put' into the “ nursery ” section, to learn 
simple operations, have lessons in safety first, simple mathematics and the use of 
measuring instruments. During this training the ability of each woman is assessed by 
the instructor, who then advises on her allocation to a particular course. The most 
promising women are naturally allocated to trades requiring greatest intelligence, e.g., 
instrument making, inspection or draughtsmanship. The majority become machine 
operators, grinders, millers or capstan operators, or else fitters, generally for aero 
detail work. Where women are up to the average standard their training continues 
for 16 weeks. But those who do not show promise of acquiring real skill are drafted 
into industry at the end of about the eighth week. Large numbers of women have 
comé back to training centres for up-grading courses. By December, 1943, well over 
120,000 women had received Government training ; of these, over 75,000 had been 
trained iri Government Training Centres. Government Training Centres have, as well 
as training women for factories, trained A.T.S. and W.R.N.S. as e.g., instrument 
mechanics, motor vehicle fitters, etc., women in the Land Army for tractor maintenance 
and for some general work on farm implements ; they have trained women for work in 
shipyards and on ships under construction, as ship’s electricians, shipyard welders and 
fitters and machine operators. One particularly important job has been to train 
women for the maintenance of aircraft and engines at R.A.F. Maintenance Units. As 
well as the maintenance of aircraft these women are required to know also how to 
deal with modifications and alterations. 
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Higher Grade Work-——The Women’s Technical Service Register: This special 
section of the Ministry of Labour Appointments Register was set up to meet the need 
for women and girls whose qualifications, whether of education, experience or special - 
ability, fit them for technical work with or without further training. Normally women 
enrolled are required to have obtained a pass in Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry or 
General Science in School Certificate or equivalent higher examinations, but women 
without these educational qualifications are accepted if they have special experience. 

Women enrolled on the Register have shown themselves particularly adaptable. In 
about two-thirds of the cases, training is given by the employer after engagement ; the 
remaining third are trained in special courses at Government Training Centres. 

Women’s Technical Service Register appointments have been very successful ; 
women have been placed as junior draughtswomen, especially those with a mechanical 
bias, and draughtsmanship is one of the many possible courses of training. A very 
large number are engaged as assistants in laboratories, where their work will be metal- 
lurgical, chemical or connected with radio. The next most important work is done 
by those who become assistants in the Planning Departments. There is a close analogy 
between good housekeeping and planning for production, which perhaps accounts for 
the strong appeal which the latter has for women. Obviously, however, much has to 
be learnt of production methods before full use can be made of the women’s energy and 
enthusiasm. One woman, after Government training in an engineering background 
course and a few months’ experience in an engineering firm, was promoted to the post 
of Assistant Production Manager. Time study, estimating and rate fixing are other 
departments in which W.T.S:R. women are doing good work. 

In the workshops they are used as engine testers, instructors and higher-grade 
inspectors. Government supply Departments also employ a large number of these 
women as inspectors and examiners. One has been promoted to be a Divisional Chief 
Inspector. 


Types of Work on Which Women are Employed —.Some Examples: 
Munitions : The number of women employed on munitions is mounting steadily. 

In the engineering and allied industries it has risen from 16 per cent. in 1940 to 
35 per cent. in 1943. 

In Royal Ordnance Factories the percentage of women employed rose from 13 
at the end of 1939 to 57 at the middle of 1943. 

A very notable advance in the use of women was in the machine and small hand 
tool industry. Before the war this industry was noted for the high percentage of 
‘its skilled labour and the almost complete absence of women. At the end of 1941 
the percentage of women employed was 12, whereas by the middle of 1943 the 
percentage had risen to 33. 


In chemicals and explosives it is 52 per cent. : 

In the aircraft industry it had risen from 12 per cent. in 1940 to 40 per cent. in 1943. 

It is not possible to obtain later figures than those of 1942 for tank and vehicle 
making. In this industry the percentage figures for female dilution then appeared 
to range between 20-35 per cent. It has probably risen since. 

In the iron and steel industry, in the spring of 1943 about 17} per cent. of the 
workers were women. It may be noted that women are also working as coppersmiths 
with some success. A Welsh foundry provides striking examples of the work which 
women can carry out in metal industries when properly trained. ‘The majority of the 
women in this foundry are newcomers to industry and mostly married or immobile. 
In the core-making shop female dilution has almost reached 100 per cent., 17 women 
working in charge of a skilled man. The work is not repetitive and the women make 
all the types of core required in the foundry. Among the better dilution percentages 
for foundry work is a firm producing about 25 tons of small tank castings a week 
which has 70 per cent. female labour. Two medium-sized foundries employ 40 per 
cent. and 30 per cent. female labour respectively, and out of a total of over 2,000 pattern- 
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makers and ferrous and non-ferrous foundry workers in a large firm, 269 are women. 
The core shop of one foundry is entirely staffed by women with a forewoman in charge. 


Guns and gun mountings have always been considered work requiring highly 
skilled craft. Great accuracy is required and parts of complicated shape have to move 
in relation to one another with perfect smoothness and without slack. Nevertheless — 
in this war a really high dilution by women has been achieved and in some gun factories 
the percentage figure compares well with that in any other branch of munitions work. 


In ship-yard work the figure is about 6} per cent. employment of women. This 
may seem small, but it represents an important break with tradition in an industry 
practically entirely composed of male labour well into the war. In some branches of 
this work, although women have not yet reached the same degree of skill as in newer 
and lighter branches of engineering, their performance is very good. They have gone 
ahead most in electric wiring and electric welding work. Women are used on boat- 
building as well as shipbuilding and have done well. There are women at work now 
in naval dockyards helping to build ships for H.M. Navy. 

The opportunity to plan scientifically for the employment of inexperienced labour 
came with the building of new shops and their equipment with modern machinery. 
This allowed the breaking down of much of the work into semi- or un-skilled opera- 
tions. ‘There still remains, however, a proportion of work which cannot be thus 
broken down and such cases call for expert training. In the words of a superintendent 
of a large Royal Ordnance factory : ‘* We found soon that it was a matter of appealing 
to intelligence and if the intelligence was there it did not matter whether it belonged to 
aman or a woman.” This saa has its own training school and men and women 
working well together. 


Individual firms have frequently reached important higher levels, especially in 
newer factories where equipment may be easicr to use and where there is not a tradition 
of male labour. A factory in the North-West, building four-engined (Lancaster) 
bombers, employs 60 per cent. women. Eighteen months ago 30 per cent. employed 
on such work was considered a good record. 

A firm reopened a derelict yard in Scotland for building tank landing craft and 
immediately put in 60 per cent. women. 

In the Southern Region a firm building air-sea rescue launches, M.T.B.s and radio 
control boats for target practice decided early in the war that women must fill the gap | 
when men were called up. The firm opened its own hostel and training-school for 
women and, when it reached saturation point, and the intake of labour was restricted, 
a standard had been established and there are now women workers with as much as 
2} years’ experience in the firm. They are able to help new-comers and are often 
highly qualified in whatever branch of the industry they happen to be. These include 
sheet metal and coppersmith work, working to drawings. Women carry out all the 
processes, from the initial marking out to the final riveting and welding ; they work 
in the radio section—all women, under the supervision of a shop foreman—testing 
and checking radio receivers in engine-room distribution panels ; they strip down, 
test and repair radio sets reclaimed from the sea. In the electricians’ shop of this firm 
neatly 75 per cent. ate women. 

A West of Scotland engineering firm set output eepen for November and December, 
1942, and produced in some cases results 100 per cent. ahead of the target. The firm 
includes many women specially trained to release men. On one job entirely manned 
by women the target figure was doubled. 

In April, 1943, a factory in Wales sent away its seven-millionth trench mortar bomb. 
In 24 years this factory had forged and machined 3} million of these bombs; in the 
previous eighteen months it had also assembled another 34 million for dispatch to 
filling factories. A large majority of the people in the factory were women and girls 
who performed every qperation except the heavy work of forging. 
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Individual women have also performed remarkable feats. One shipbuilding 
firm employs six women electric welders on piece-work. One of these women 
averaged 185 feet of welding ; that was 30 feet more than a man on similar work, and 
she earned in one week £9 18s. A woman in a North-East munitions factory broke all 
production records for her type of war work in mid-1943. She turned out 120 pieces 
of metal for machine tools every day, the average for other factory workers being 100 
a day. Production has since increased. 

Increase in Output: It is less, however, by remarkable personal achievement 
than by steady collective upward lift in the rhythm of production that munitions output 
can most be improved. This upward movement in production has been maintained 
in industries in which women have been employed in increasing numbers. 

The Minister of Production stated (19.11.43) that the production of munitions was 
at its highest level ever reached, i.e., 50 per cent. abéve the first quarter of 1942. 


Upgrading : . Women Supervisors.. Technical-supervision of women by women: was. 
extensively practised in ‘the last war. When the right type of woman is-found to do 
it, it is often very successful. The worker gains in confidence through seeing that 
another. woman can be expert on the work she is asked to perform, and the forewoman 
or woman charge-hand who has not so long ago learnt the job herself remembers 
where her own difficulties lay, and so is in a good position to instruct those in her 
charge. Women have been promoted to responsible jobs as forewomen and charge- 
hands. Sometimes they work in charge of sections, generally in the lighter trades, 
such as electrical engineering. 

In March, 1942, the Ministry of Labour and National Service, in conjunction with 
the Board of Education and the Scottish Education Department, organised courses of 
lectures at technical colleges throughout the country on the work of women super- 
visors. The lectures covered the following subjects : General principles of workshop 
supervision ; factory organisation ; method of time-keeping and payment ; elemen- 
tary workshop practice ; factory’ legislation (including special wartime measures). 

Courses were of normally 30 hours’ duration ; classes were held outside working 
hours, usually lasting two hours. Allowances and expefises were not paid by the 
Ministry to students ; students were not charged fees for the course. 

Lectures were open only to existing women supervisors and other women who had 
had not less than six months’ experience in industry, including any period of training. 
The intention of the courses was to give wider background, useful to women already 
possessing qualities of personality and the industrial experience required to make a 
successful woman supervisor. Employers were invited to put forward names of 
women if they considered they would benefit from taking the course. Examinations 
were held at the conclusion of each course. A course of lectures is only given when 
a sufficient number of applications justifies the establishment of a course at a technical 
college in a given locality. Other lectures in foremanship are also open to women. 
A few women are doing managerial jobs, but generally in smaller firms. 


Other Forms of Industrial War Work 

There are other vital services in which women are either replacing men or releasing 
younger women for the Auxiliary Forces. They cannot be covered exhaustively and 
the following examples give only a few facts and figures illustrating the wide range of 
work, 

The Ministry of Works has employed women on its staff engaged in the search for 
scrap metal for the war. foundries from blitzed buildings, gates and railings, obsolete 
machinery, farm and industrial scrap. Their work is now almost complete. 

The Post Office employs 7,500 women on its “ industrial” staff. In the Stores 
Department they handle all the miscellaneous items that 23,000 Post Offices, thousands 
of telephone exchanges, engineering sections, headquarters departments, and so on, 
need for their day-to-day work ; they clean and repair hundreds of clocks, dismantle 
defective telephones and those which have been damaged during air raids ; they work 
at french polishing, engraving, plating and coil winding. 
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Coil winding is done entirely by women, because it requires very deft fingers to 
handle wire which is sometimes thinner than sewing-cotton. Women are also 
employed in the Metal Polishing Shop, the Condenser Shop and the Enamelling Shop. 


Vehicle Maintenance and Overhaul: Women are doing this work both on road 
and rail and in garages, as substitutes for men. sas are also doing repair of armoured 
vehicles. _ : 


Railways: 114,000 women are now employed on railways ; before the war about 
26,000 were employed, then mainly in clerical grades and a few as carriage cleaners, 
waiting-room attendants and hotel staff. Women are now working as porters, . 
passenger guards, lineswomen, engine cleaners, signal-women, at passenger and goods 
stations and docks. In railway workshops they do such skilled work as turning, 
welding and fitting. The intake was slow until 1940-41. Hours of work are difficult, 

but the work is generally liked and there is possibility of progressive up-grading and 
scope, e.g., women. coming. in as porters progress to passenger guard. Before women - 
are taken on there is a medical examination and testing interview. Most railway 
companies give a period of training. Women .often are-employed as horse carters for 
rail deliveries. Posters at most stations remind passengers to “‘ Travel Light,” without 
much luggage, to send small packages and generally to fit their wartime demands on 
railways to this lighter type of labour. 


Canals: A number of women have been operating canal boats for 18 months. 
Vacancies are now open for more volunteers, who receive training for about two 
months. Earnings vary according to the tonnage carried, but the minimum is £3 a 
week. ; 


Road Transport: The conducting of road passenger transport vehicles is one of 
the most important of women’s war jobs. The Minister of Labour said in September, 
1943, that he needed 12,000 more women to become bus conductors, particularly in 
areas where there was a pressure on passenger transport for war factories. All work 
_ done here by women directly releases men. Women are employed in all areas, rural 

and urban, and in all road passenger transport undertakings, doing conductor’s and 
bus maintenance work. But conducting work makes heavy physical demands on 
women and particular care is, therefore, taken to see that the women who are selected 
for this work are up to standard, by a careful medical examination. Women working 
as bus conductors normally receive equal pay with men (usually after a training period 
‘of six months). In the provinces this would be about £3 103.—£4 weekly. 

The London Passenger Transport Board is one of the largest passenger under- 
takings to employ women, and the variety of their work is wide. Three thousand five 
hundred women are employed (December, 1943) on engineering, 7,700 as bus con- 
ductors and, in the Underground Railway system, 850 as porters and 575 as booking- 
clerks. Altogether women have replaced 12,000 men in the Board’s service. Those 
women who ate working in the repair and maintenance shops are generally each 
' replacing a man and their work is up to semi-skilled grade, some of it being heavy. 
On the Underground and buses women are supplied with uniform—grey peaked cap, 
grey dustcoat and slacks ; and in the winter a heavy dark blue overcoat. The main 
grades of work in which women are employed in place of men include conductors, 
depot assistants, welders, porters and assistant craftsmen and labourers. They have 
come from occupations such as shop assistant, domestic service; they have been 
clerical workers, typists, book-keepers, stewardesses, maanicurists, factory girls, 

waitresses, etc. The nationality of some of the women workers shows a wide range ; 
it includes French, Chinese, Dutch, Canadian, American, Australian, South African, 
New Zealand and Federated Malay States’ subjects. 

To select at random a few examples of pre-war and wartime occupations of women 
employed by London Transport is to illustrate the immense switch-over from peace 
to war. A pipe-fitter’s mate was formerly a court dressmaker ; a porter was once a 
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music-hall artist ; a conductress was formerly a concert crooner. Other conductresses 
have been masseuses, verse writers, carpet makers and so forth. 

Women are successfully replacing men as drivers of cars and light vans. Experi- 
enced car drivers, that is, women who have driven at least 5,000 miles, have been used 
to replace men on light van delivery work (e.g., retail delivery vans, laundry vans, etc.). 
In this way they release men for the ros and for long distance and heavy haulage 
work. 

The Gas Industry is another which is successfully employing women, particularly 
in London and Southern Regions. The chief occupations in which women are em- 
ployed are as office staff, meter readers (about one-third of the total number of such 
employees are women), gas apparatus maintenance fitters, distribution staff and 
labourers. Employment of women as retort house workers has not proved to be 
feasible to any extent and only a very few women are so employed. The total number 
of women employees in the industry has more than doubled since the outbreak of 


Part-Time Employment of Women in War Factories 

As noted im Part I (pp. 4-12 above) compulsory measures to place women in employ- 
ment -were, until May, 1943, directed to full-time workers. For nearly two years 
previously, however, women in most industrial districts who could volunteer for 
part-time work were encouraged and invited to do so, for in such districts the supply 
of full-time workers, men and women, rapidly became insufficient to meet the growing 
demands of the local munitions factories and for the replacement in various necessary 
jobs in factories, offices and shops of young mobile women who could be used to 
better advantage elsewhere. Employers were asked to collaborate. The British 
Employers’ Confederation and the Trades Union Congress urged employers and 
workers to support the wide extension of part-time work. Other Ministries, e.g., 
Supply, Aircraft Production and War Transport, agreed to promote the development 
of part-time work in the various industries with which they were associated—aircraft 
industry, other munitions industries, transport and allied services. Local Advisory 
Committees were established by the Ministry of Labour and National Service ; these 
included representatives of local employers and workers to advise and stimulate 
development of part-time schemes, in those districts where the labour supply was 
such that part-time work had become necessary. .The need for part-time schemes 
varied between different districts ; therefore the stimulation of part-time work was 
left a great deal to local initiative. Part-time workers were urgently needed in muni- 
tions centres, where only married women with domestic responsibilities still remained 
available for employment. In other less industrialised districts where women were 
still ready and available to do full-time work in war production it was evidently. 
inappropriate to introduce part-time schemes. — 

As part-time work developed and the need became more widespread, the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service decided that it would be helpful to circulate to erii- 
ployers general information about part-time work, and in particular about the existing 
successful schemes. The part-time Employment Committees were urged to bring 
such schemes to the notice of employers wherever necessaty in their districts. As part 
of the plan to encourage the use of part-time workers it was agreed that part-timers 
employed for less than 30 hours a week should not normally be liable to pay unemploy- 
ment insurance contribution and should not be covered by Essential Work Orders. 
When part-time work was first introduced there was no need for compulsion ; in most 
districts there were more willing volunteers than work available. Married women of 
registration age, recorded as available for part-time work after interview with Women’s 
Panels, were asked to volunteer for suitable part-time work near their homes, but so 
long as the number of volunteers exceeded the openings for part-time women in 
suitable national service there was no need to compel those who preferred to devote 
their time to running their homes. In addition, numbers of part-timers were recruited 
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from among older men and women not required-to undertake any form of compulsory 
war service, and also from among men and women in full-time war work in sedentary © 
occupations who have given their leisure to spare-time production. Students and 
teachers have also volunteered for spare-time and part-time employment and some 
have given several weeks continuous full-time service during their holidays. 


Part-time work for women developed very rapidly and successfully. Many of 
the initial difficulties and prejudices have been overcome. Experience generally shows 
that part-time women can be employed successfully on any work which women can do. 
They are most successful in undertaking operations of a routine character which do 
not require to be continuous and which can be learnt quickly. In engineering factories 
the first step is to identify operations which can be organised on a part-time basis and 
to work out a scheme of hours which will fit in with the hours of full-time workers 
and also prove convenient to local women with domestic responsibilities. The most 
usual arrangement is a double day shift, morning or afternoon, e.g., 9.30 to 1 p.m. ; 
Service in their inspections of the use of labour in munitions factories, both Govern- 
ment and private, keep a close watch for operations which are suitable for part-time 
workers and if they find that these are being done by full-timers who could be used to 
better advantage elsewhere recommend that the necessary adjustments be made. 


- Some difficulties are inevitably experienced in organising part-time schemes. Once 
the initial problems have been overcome of enrolling suitable part-time workers and 
persuading employers that it is necessary for them to organise suitable work on a patt- 
time basis, the principal problems are to ensure a balanced distribution of labour, 
part and full-time, during working hours and to arrange conditions outside the factory, 
e.g., transport arrangements in the district, provision for the care of children, communal 
feeding, shopping, etc., to suit the special needs of part-time workers. 


Within the factory the most difficult problem in engineering works in continuous 
operation is to balance the night shift, which is unpopular with women with heavy 
domestic responsibilities. Outside the factory the main difficulty is usually to get 
suitable transport made available at the right time and at a cost which part-time workers 
can afford to meet out of their lower wages. (See Welfare, below.) 


__ When part-time work was first introduced it was feared that married women working 
full-time would wish to change over to part-time work. Some employers employing 


a high proportion of married women were thus reluctant to experiment with part- 


time. This has not proved a real difficulty. A few women with heavy domestic 
responsibilities who found it impossible to work full-time have transferred to part- 
time work, but a number of part-time workers have later volunteered to work full- 
time. The majority of full-time workers wish to earn full-time wages. Those of 
registration age who are regarded as available for full-time work after interview by 
Women’s Panels are not permitted to take part-time work unless they can show that 
their domestic circumstances have changed. All important undertakings in war 
industries are scheduled under the Essential Work Order and full-time workers in 
these undertakings have to get the permission of the National Service Officer to leave 
to take up part-time work. 


Compulsory Part-time Work: Part-time work has spread to so many varied 
industries and occupations that it became necessary for women to be directed to it 
in approptiate cases, and to safeguard the conditions of employment and security of 
tenure of part-time workers. With these two objects in view, the Minister of Labour 
and National Service in April, 1943, made the Control of Employment (Directed 
Persons) Order which is applicable to part-time, as well as to full-time, workers (see 
above). The Order enables National Service Officers of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service to direct suitable part-time workers to jobs essential to the life of the 
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community in factories, or, more often, offices and shops where they will be employed 
as substitutes for full-time workers,who can thus be released for transfer to direct war 
work. 


Outwork 


Women available for part-time work cannot be expected to travel long distances to 
their employment, as they have little time to spare from their domestic duties, and 
their wages do not provide a margin for large transport fares. In directing women 
to part-time work local offices of the Ministry of Labour and National Service do not 
normally require anyone to work at a greater distance from home than is represented 
by half-an-hout’s journey ot a twopenny bus fare. In congested districts the available 
supply of part-timers is therefore limited to those living near the factory and many 
women in more remote districts who are anxious to work are unable to help in war 
production in this way. Employers in congested areas have therefore been urged 
by Regional Officers of the Ministries of Production and of Labour and National 
Service to arrange for any suitable work to be put out of the factory into the homes 
of women in the district who cannot take factory employment. ‘‘ Outwork ” of this 
kind has been organised on a substantial scale in the light engineering and electric 
industries. ‘There are now about 32,000 outworkers, mainly women with domestic 
responsibilities, and thousands of factory hours have been saved. In some cases 
production has been taken over which freed full-time and regular part-time workers 
to do work which could ‘not possibly be done outside the factory. The development 
of outwork has not passed its early stages, but examples are not lacking to indicate 
its value. 


The type of work suitable for sending out of the factory into the homes includes 
simple assembly of parts for which only small hand tools, such as screwdrivers and 
pliers, are required, and simple hand operations such as scraping and filing. One 
common way of organising outwork is for depots to be established by factories in 
rural areas from which work can be put out and where the finished work can be 
gathered up and sent back to the factory. One firm was able to put out in this way 
during three weeks work which would have taken 1,800 man-hours in the factory. 
Village depots have assisted one particular firm since January, 1943, in its aim to 
treble its production of rectifier units. In January, 1943, the firm was asked to double « 
its output ; in March it was asked to work up to three times this figure. Every 
available woman, both part-time and full-time, within reach of the factory had already 
been pressed into service and mobile women had been imported until living accommo- 
dation in the town was strained to its utmost capacity. The firm then went out to 
some of the villages within a 10-mile radius and in May started depots, in one village 
with 25 part-time and 3 full-time workers and in another with 26 part-time workers. 
Within a few months those two small depots produced 10,000 units a week between 
them. A third depot was inaugurated in August and preparations were being made 
to openafourth. The aid of other villages will be enlisted unti] the trebled production 
is reached. . 


H. PROFESSIONAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE WORK 


(See also Armed Forces, Women Medical Practitioners, pp. 23-24 above, Health, 
Nursing and Midwifery, pp. 36-41 and Welfare—Pe rsonnel and Welfare 


Managers, pp. 63-64 below.) 


The numbers of women employed in such work are not large. 

Two women hold junior rank in the Government, namely, Miss Florence Horsbrugh, 
Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of Health, and Miss Ellen Wilkinson, Parliamentary 
Secretary, Ministry of Home Security. A few women hold, or have been recruited 
to, important administrative posts in the Civil Service. A somewhat larger number 
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has been recruited, to a great extent from Universities arid Sccreicna. to Principal 
Officer posts. Two women have been appointed as assistant Press Attachés in 
Switzerland and Teheran. A woman has recently been appointed to a post in 
Washington never before held by a woman. She is Mrs. Betty Gibbs, an Attaché at 
the British Embassy. The first woman to gain British diplomatic status was Miss 
Mary Craig McGeachy, Secretary at the Embassy in Washington; she has recently 
_ been appointed Director of Welfare for United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. A third woman was recently appointed to a diplomatic post in 
Russia. 

Women have broken new ground i in other wartime appointments. For example, 
in December, 1943, for the first time, a woman doctor has been appointed a Medical 
_ Referee, under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1925, to deal with scheduled skin 
diseases, in the districts of Barnsley, Glossop, Pontefract, Rotherham and Sheffield. 

In November, 1942, for the first time, a woman barrister appeared at the Admiralty 
Court to present the suit of the owners of a ship which had been in collision. A 
woman barrister has, for the first time, appeared to defend an Army officer at a court 
martial and has also addressed an appeal to the House of Lords. A woman barrister 
is in charge of Ministry of Food prgsecutions for offences against food price regula- 
tions. A woman who was before the war a practising barrister runs the Cables 
branch of British Overseas Airways. 

The first women solicitors were admitted in 1919 ; they are, however, playing a 
role in this war. For example, one woman is an examiner of cases of divorce referred 
under the Free Legal Aid Scheme for the Armed Forces. | 

The head of the Underwriters’ Signing Bureau at Lloyd's i is a woman. She was 
one of the original recruits to the department in 1916. 

The Appointments Department of the Ministry of Labour has placed a certain 

number of women in work of administrative importance, both in Government Depart- 
ments and with private firms. One particular opening has been for women personnel 
managers. Special training for this work has also been instituted by the Ministry of 
Labour (see below). 

Wonien with scientific qualifications of Central Register standard are needed very 
urgently ; those who graduate from Universities are placed quickly ; 50-75 per cent. 
are placed before graduation in known vacancies, subject to obtaining a degree. A 
few pass into the Forces, for specialised work, e. g-, on radiolocation, wireless main- 
tenance and meteorology. 


The majority, however, go to Government Departments, or industrial { firms. For -— 


example, well-qualified women chemists and biologists are appointed to important 
positions in research laboratories engaged on a large variety of problems of immediate 
importance to the war effort, including explosives, plastics and now penicillin and 
allied preparations. Other women scientists are pest infestation officers and dietitians, 
while some are engaged on photographic interpretation of bomb damage. Graduates 
in geography are employed as Research Officers in the Ministries of Town and Country 
Planning, and Agriculture and Fisheries, and as Cartographers in these same Ministries 
and also for the Admiralty. Women with qualifications in Agriculture, Horticulture 
and Dairying are doing work of national importance for the War Agricultural Executive 
Committees, and under the National Milk Testing and Advisory Schemes. 

' At the Post Office Research Station there are women chemists and physicists seeking 
and testing materials which can be used as substitutes for manufacturing telephone 
and telegraph instruments. One of their number is an expert mathematician and her 
duty i is to analyse involved technical statistics dealing with the performance of different 
instruments. There were no women in the research station before the war. 

The Head of the Chemical Research Laboratory at one of the largest factories in 
Britain making photographic materials is a woman; she is a prominent ee in 
organic. dyes. 


- 
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A number of women painters have been among those officially commissioned as 
War Artists and have recorded many aspects of women’s war work in their painting. 
Among those who have contributed are Dame Laura Knight, a Royal Academician, 
and also Evelyn Dunbar, Ethel Gabain, Dorothy Coke, Ray Howard Jones and Evelyn 
Gibbs. No women have yet been commissioned as British War Correspondents, but 
many women writers have been employed in Government work in lecturing-at home 
and abroad, and in broadcasting. One woman—Lady Violet Bonham-Carter—has 
been a wartime Governor of the British Broadcasting Corporation. Possibly the 
greatest contribution to the enjoyment of wartime music has been made by the pianist, 
Dame Myra Hess, who inaugurated midday concerts at the National Gallery in 
London, when little other recreation for war workers was available or—during the 
blitz months—possible. 


Women Teachers: The present total number of teachers (men and women) for 
whom the Board of Education is ultimately responsible is 200,000. About 25,000 
have gone into the Forces, but largely as a result of the return of married women, 
almost all children are receiving full-time education. In addition, however, as well 
as their teaching duties and the many other tasks thrown on them during the period 
of heavy evacuation movements, teachers have taken on all sorts of other work, 
such as supervision of play centres, holiday arrangements, weighing and measuring 
children to decide whether they are entitled to supplementary clothes coupons ; 
sending in returns monthly for material used in needlework lessons and assessing 
it for its coupon value; collecting national savings ; organising land work, salvage, 
collection of medicinal plants, etc. They have staffed rest centres, given clerical aid 
in filling i in ration books, written to parents and escorted children to have diphtheria 
immunisation. Two -major wartime jobs will remain important in peace—namely, 
work in connection with school meals and school milk schemes. Nearly 30 per | 
cent. of the children in elementary and secondary schools now take meals in school 
and over 80 per cent. take milk. Money has to be collected, milk distributed, some- 
times cleaning of cups supervised, forms are filled in quarterly in connection with 
Government free and cheap milk schemes, accounts are checked, returns made out, 
arrangements made for milk supply during the holidays; parents are circularised, 
tickets distributed. The same work of circularising, checking returns, etc., has to be 
done for the school ‘meals service; children must be supervised during meals, or 
escorted to other schools or British Restaurants, etc. So the local authorities are now 
employing special women officers for community feeding (schools and British Restaur- 
ants). Though the emergency problems of evacuation have been solved, for those 
- teachers whose schools are stil] in the country, there remain such jobs as examination of 
clothing, hait-cutting, excursions to arrange, escorting children to church, to the 
clinic, arranging library facilities, homework classes, choir practice, games, correspon- 
dence with parents and foster-parents. 

A good deal of emphasis has been placed in wartime on the work of hospital 
almoners. It is especially important, when hospital accommodation may be stretched, 
that cases should be followed up after discharge. The Ministry of Health recom- 
mended in January, 1941, that all hospitals in the Emergency Hospital Scheme should 
appoint almoners, and training for this Profession is allowed by the Ministry of Labour 
as a post-graduate course. At the time of heavy raiding the almoner’s help was 
especially useful in dealing with air-raid casualties whose homes were damaged or 
destroyed. 

Housing management is work in which women have contributed notably in Britain, 
since, in 1864, John Ruskin bought and handed over to Octavia Hill three tenement 
houses, so that she might put her principles of management.to the test. Her success 
in making the venture pay, in converting those neglected and dirty homes into clean, 
sanitary and ordered dwellings led to a succession of properties being placed under 
her management. In 1912, when she died, she directly controlled over 2,000 tenancies 
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and had trained in her methods women in England and Wales and Scotland, Sweden, 
Holland and the United States. Today, members of the Society of Women Housing 
Managers control over 50,000 tenancies, are employed by four Government Depart- 
ments, 49 local authorities, 38 housing associations, and a number of private owners. 


Wartime threw many extra duties upon women housing managers. Many of them 
formerly non-resident moved on to their tenants’ estates and took on A.R.P. duties, 
. organised classes for children temporarily without schaoling, dealt with tenants’ 
wartime difficulties. (One woman was killed in September, 1940, on A.R.P. duty 
with her tenants.) In 1941 a woman housing manager and two assistants were 
appointed by the Ministry of Supply to supervise the management and advise on the 
provision of housing and amenities for married workers in Royal Ordnance Factories, 
and their families. Further appointments in 1942 brought the then total of such 
tenements under supervision of women housing managers to 5,000. Similar work 
has been undertaken for the Ministry of Aircraft Production and for the Scottish Office. 
Women housing managers have been able to do: much valuable work in billeting and 
rehousing. As house repair work has become preerenrey harder, they have 
arranged classes in plumbing and carpentry. 

It may,be noted that women and women’s organisations are also actively concerned 
in planning the homes of the future. For example, the Women’s Advisory Housing 
Council, formed in 1937 at the suggestion of the Ministry of Health, has worked in 
close touch with the Sub-Committee on the Design of Dwellings “of the Central 
Advisory Housing Committee, Ministry of Health (on which several women are 
included), and with the Mirlistry of Works since its inception. A woman architect is 
the Secretary of the Sub-Committee on the Design of Dwellings and is employed by 

the Ministry of Health. 


I. SOCIAL AND VOLUNTARY WORK 


” As noted at the beginning of Part II, the paid and unpaid work of voluntary organisa- 
tions and of individuals is an integral part of the war effort of the country and has 
been recognised by the Minister of Labour as such. 


‘Apart from such bodies as W.V.S. » organised to meet the emergency of war, work 
of the highest value has been given by workers in peacetime associations and societies. 
They have brought their experience of social needs to bear on wartime problems and 
their ckisting organisations and methods have, without loss of time or re-training of 
personnel, been switched over to wartime demands. To name only a few instances, 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. have brought peacetime experience of club and hostel work 
to the problem of organising club facilities for troops and hostels for ‘workers. The 
Salvation and Church Armies have done similar work. Women’s Institutes, Towns- 
women’s Guilds, Co-operative Women’s Guild, among others, have co-operated in 
many schemes. ‘The peacetime youth organisations have helped to build up wartime 
developments in Youth Service. It is impossible to enlarge in detail on the valuable 
work of this nature which women have done, and only one or two main types of 
wartime work are given below as examples. 


Citizens’ Advice Bureaux, 

The purpose of these Bureaux, established by the National Council of Social. 
Service as a wartime organisation, is to furnish every citizen without distinction of 
class, income, sect or party, with free advice on personal and family problems arising 
from or aggravated by war conditions. The staff is 90 per cent. volunteer, and the 
10,000 or so people who give service in ‘‘C.A.B.s” are mostly women. On an 
average, each gives about nine hours a week. There are now about 1,060 Bureaux, 
164 in Greater London. Only fourteen towns with a population of between 20-50,000 
have no Bureau. Rural areas are served to some extent by the part-time “‘ Correspon- 
dents ” who are linked with a Bureau in a neighbouring town, where they can get 
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special information or seek for advice. Bureaux over the country deal with something 
like 185,000 enquiries a month. Apart from emergency work after air raids, questions 
on housing, clothes rationing, income tax, rates, etc., are frequent. 

Much depends on individual effort ; for instance, after the heavy raid on Coventry 
in 1940, in which the C.A.B. was bombed, a worker from London headquatters went 
down and conducted a one-woman Bureau from the gutter outside the Town Hall, 
giving advice all day to those in distress. . 

Work in National Savings Campaign 

. There are three women on the National Savings Committee and one on the 
Scottish Savings Committee. 

To date, the amount‘ subscribed in national savings since 1939 is about 
£7,100,000,000, and considerably over one-third of this sum has come from the small 
saver,.and toa great extent results from the work of voluntary organisers. 

In some towns and places anattempt is being made to show that there is real apprecia- 
tion for such work. Liverpool is a case in point, and Certificates of Merit have been 
presented to a number of Savings Group officials, of whom many are women. Among 
the examples which may be quoted: two women, one an air raid warden, gnother a - 
W.V.S. member, have returned over £2,000 per month over a number of months 
from the houses from which they collect. This is roughly an average of 10s. per 
month from each house. The little vfllage of Balderstone, near Blackburn, is most 
enthusiastic in savings. The Balderstone Women’s Institute Savings Group collected 
£1,437 in its first year, £4,413 in its second and in the five months ended January, 
1943, £1,478. There are eight collectors in all. They have to walk very long distances 
in all sorts of weather to cover the scattered cottages. In ‘“‘ North Drive ” Group, 
Wallasey (Cheshire), membership increased in one year from 18 to 233, with average 
weekly savings of £50. One member is an old lady of 90, who inquires regularly, 
“Have we beaten last week’s?” ‘Borough Road” Group is a runner-up with 
160 members, average takings £25 per week. Wallasey’s Savings Centre opened in 
September, 1942, and, staffed entirely by voluntary workers, has already taken £106,000. 
There is no upper age limit and few lower age limits in this work. Small children and 
old women alike have been among the keenest contributors. 


Women’s Voluntary Services for Civil Defence 

Chairman, United Kingdom: The Dowager Marchioness of Reading, D.B.E. 

Scotland : Lady Ruth Balfour, C.B.E. 
Wales : Mrs. Clement Davies. 
Northern Ireland : Lady Stronge, O.B.E. 

This is the largest women’s organisation specially recruited for war purposes 
The work of W.V.S. can broddly be divided into three spheres :— 

(a) It is an auxiliary to the Civil Defence Services, working in close co-operation with 
local authorities. In December, 1941, the Minister of Home Security confirmed this 
status as follows: “Ina broad general sense it may be said that, as respects their civil 
defence functions, the Minister regards W.V.S. as occupying vis-a-vis his Department 
and local authorities the same relationship as that of the Women’s Auxiliary Sa 
to the Armed Forces of the Crown.” 

(4) In addition to work of a civil defence nature, W.V.S. works for twenty-two other _ 
Government Depattments, including the Ministry of Health, Board of Trade, the 
Ministry of Food and the Ministry of Supply. ‘This work is permitted under a circular 
sent to authorities at the outbreak of the war by the Ministry of Home Security, notify- 
ing them that “‘ W.V.S. has been asked by the Government and Had agreed to continue 
to carry out in wartime those duties with which they had been entrusted... togethér 
with such other duties of a similar character as they arise.’ 

(c) W.V.S. takes its part with other voluntary organisations in giving service to the 
men and women in the Forces, the Merchant Navy, etc. If requested, W.V.S.provides 
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staff to enable other voluntary organisations to fulfil their commitments to the Forces’ 
or to the national effort. 

W.V.S. pays tribute to the fact that “it is only the willingness of the individual that 
has made the response to unspectacular jobs so prompt.” 


Organisation and Strength: W.V.S. was promoted in 1938 by the Home Secre- 
tary of the day. At the outbreak of the war there were nearly 400,000 members. At 
- the end of the fourth year of the war the membership was,about a million. In addition, 
about three-quarters of a million women have qualified to have the “‘ Housewives 
Section ” blue card in their windows. Only a very few of these women are full 
members of W.V.S. and this section, therefore, is not included in the million member- 
ship. This section was started to encourage women who were so tied to their homes 
that they.could not leave them for any length of time to help the neighbours in their 
streets, the air raid wardens and themselves during and after raids. It was often found 
that most of these housewives could not spare the time to attend’ lectures, so very 
simple “talks ” were taken to them in their own homes. 

An Advisory Committee, on which are represented 65 national women’s organisa- 
tions, meets every other month at the Home Office. 

Under the Registration for Employment Order and National Service Acts, W.V.S. 
surrendered practically all its younger members and those who were mobile went into 
the Services or munitions. 

W.V.S. provides personnel for any civil defence and auxiliary ‘services; its members 
act as wardens, staff Rest and Feeding Centres, help in rehousing the homeless, act as 
shelter marshals, work at Report Centres, Casualty Natification Bureaux, etc. This 
service has been concerned with every aspect of the Government evacuation scheme 
(billeting, hostels, sick bays, communal feeding centres, etc.). As evacuees settled 
down or returned home, W.V.S. work has tended to concentrate on the distribution 
of clothing and evacuation for children under 5. 

Among other details of W.V.S. war work: By the end of the fourth year of the war - 
W-.V.S. work patties had made up hundreds of thousands of yards of material and 
many thousands of pounds of wool into garments for evacuated children. In addi- 
tion, they have knitted and made up many thousands of pounds of wool and thousands 
of yards of material for Army comforts, minesweepers, Aid to Russia, eft. 

W.V.S. co-operated in the running of about 100 war nurseries administered by the 
Waifs and Strays Society. It is lending active co-operation in the salvage and Make- 
do-and-Mend campaign. 

W.V.S. co-operates with the Ministry of Food in a scheme to distribute meat pies 
and snacks from mobile vans to agricultural workers without access to other communal 
feeding facilities. More than a million pies are distributed each week. 1,145 hostels, 
mobile and static canteens for the Forces are staffed, the drivers and workers numbering 
27,000. The mobile canteens are mostly intended for post-raid work, but while 
standing by serve outlying units of the Forces, dock workers, etc. Eight million meals 
are served monthly to the Forces. In addition to this work, 17,500 members serve,in 
British Restaurants and an additional 40,000 women work on various other nae of 
feeding, such as school meals, Civil Defence canteens, etc. 

Apart from such services, W.V.S. provides vegetable hampers for minesweepers, 
garnishes about 4,000 camouflage nets weekly for the Forces and the Home Guard. © 
Static and mobile library services are organised, but here with the co-operation nptably 
of the Pilgrim Trust. Over 38,000 socks are darned weekly for the Army. 

W.V.S. holds stocks of clothing on behalf of the American Red Cross, Canadian 
Red Cross and the London County Council. It purchases all garments for the Lord | 
Mayor of London’s Air Raid Distress Pund and had, by the end of September, 1943, 
bought three million garments. 

Uniform is not compulsory. When worn, it is provided by the members, who 
have to surrender civilian clothing coupons for it. It consists of a dark green coat, 
dress or costume, green hat or beret with W.V.S. ee ; blouse and hat-band 
ate wine-coloured. 
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Other Forms of Voluntary Work 


Women have given voluntary service on the land (p. 13); in work for the Forces 
(pp. 24, 25); many of them volunteered for unpaid civil defence work (pp. 30-31). 
Women have given emergency clerical assistance in food rationing, clothes rationing, 
fueleconomy, etc. (pp. 44-46). Some have given voluntary help in aoniliaty nursing 
and similar work (p. 40). 


Housewives have cared for evacuees, helped in food preservation centres, ‘‘ Make- 
do-and-Mend ” and other campaigns, in salvage work and (with other women) in 
National Savings (pp. 41-46, 58). 

Many have volunteered to help in “ outworking ” industrial schemes and women’s 
organisations do much to help women war workers (p. 54). 

Among professional women, teachers have especially given much valuable unpaid 
work to the war effort (p. 56). 


PART III 
HOURS, SAFETY AND ‘WELFARE IN INDUSTRY 


(Note : Welfare in the Services is covered on pp. 17-18 above ; incidental references 
may be made in the following sections to conditions in other forms of employment 
than industry where of interest for purposes of comparison.) 

Responsibility for safety, health and welfare in British factories is placed by law on 
factory managements and on the workers themselves. This responsibility is defined 
by specific provisions of Factories Acts, the latest (consolidating and extending) of. 
which was passed in 1937. In wartime, Defence: Regulations and Orders made under 
these Regulations enable the Minister of Labour to modify requirements of the Factories 
Act, for instance, with regard to restrictions on hours which maybe worked by women 
and young petsons. Such Regulations and Orders also enable him to see that ameni- 
ties for workers are extended as may be desirable, e.g., the provision of canteens, ad&i- 
tional medical facilities, etc. This legisiation is administered and enforced by the 
Factory and Welfare Department of the Ministry of Labour and by the Factory 
Inspectorate.© This Department was transferred from the Home Office, which had 
previously administered the Factory Acts, in 1940. 

At the time of the transfer a new body of local officers, known as Welfare Officers, 
was established to deal, under the Ministry of Labour’s Welfare Department and in 
conjunction with local representatives of. other Government Departments where 
appropriate (such as on matters of transport and health) with welfare matters which 
arose outside the factory. Board and lodging and reception of transferred workers, 
transport and day nurseries were among such problems. 

A Factory and Welfare Advisory Board assists the Minister of Labour on all aspects 
of welfare provision. Workers, employers and members of voluntary social organisa- 
tions are represented on it. 

An Industrial Health Advisory Committee, appointed in March, 1943, advises the 
Minister on technical and scientific matters in relation to industrial health, which arise 
from the work of the Factory and Welfare Department. 

Women are included on both advisory bodies. 


“Honors of Work: Hours of work for women and young persons are closely regu- 
lated by law. Wartime needs, however, have caused the peacetime restrictions of the 
Factories Act to be subject to modification under an elaborate system of Emergency 
Orders. Very broadly and generally, the statutory standard week for women is a 
maximum of 48 hours, although the Act.allows a small amount of overtime to be 
worked. To exceed*the statutory limits or to employ women on shifts involving 
. night Work,-employers must receive “‘ approval” from the Factory Inspectors. It 
may be seen from the Annual Reports of the Chief Inspector of Factories, 1940 and 
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1942 (published 1941 and 1943) that although the number of firms seeking permission 
to employ women on shifts or on extended day work has increased throughout the 
wart, the tendency has been for the proportion working over 55 hours a week to decline 
from the high level necessarily worked after the fall of France. The increase in the 
number of “‘ approvals ” is largely the result of the wider spreading of urgent work 
and also the gradual substitution of women for young persons and men in industry. 
At the end of 1942 over 20,000 ‘‘ permissions ” had been given to employers for 
emergency relaxation in the control of women’s hours, but 70 per cent. of those 

‘ permissions ” to exceed 48 hours for women were for 55 hours or less. 

In no case are women under 18 allowed to work on night shifts, but readjustments 
to permit women to work on a three-shift or a two-shift system, especially where 
conditions permit of the intake of part-time workers to certain shifts, have helped 
to lower the total hours worked in many factories with benefit to output. In the 
munitions industries the average still remained as high as 50 hours for women during 
1943—“‘the longest that could be endured.”—Minister of Production, 4.7.43. 

Work of up to 30 hours a week in factories is considered part-time work. . 

Women not working more than 55 hours a week may, unless other circumstances 
qualify them for exemption, be liable for additional duties of part-time Civil Defence 
or Fire Guard work. ° 

Experience shows ‘that proper weekly rest days are most important to health and 
efficiency ; so also are fixed rest pauses in long spells of strenuous or monotonous 
work, and proper holidays. 


7 Safety, Health and Factory Welfare 

Accident Prevention: During the war accidents in factories have increased, 
particularly accidents involving women. The main cause is the very great intake of 
women to the war industries, many of whom have not been in industry before or who 
have been transferred from comparatively safe industries such as clothing, pottery 
and other light trades. 

There is general evidence that women, after the early stages, are neat and therefore 
safe workers. The Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories, 1941, notes the 
increase in the number of accidents to women, not as a mark of careless work, but as.a 
“* sign that during the year not only did women take up a great share in the making 
of munitions, but that they also took up their share of the dangerous processes of the 
industries.” Particular attention, however, is paid to such problems as danger from 
accidents caused by the entanglement of women’s hair in machinery. 

For many yeats the Factory Department has issued books and pamphlets advising 
methods of preventing or reducing accidents in various trades and has co-operated 
with such bodies as the Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents. In October, 
1940, a special drive was initiated. Working closely with the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Accidents, a series of posters and a monthly bulletin are issued ; the 
first to attract the attention of the worker, the second to help the management. These 
are issued free to nearly 800 factories which have arranged to set up an accident preven- 
tion campaign organisation within their works. A great proportion of accidents are 
not caused by moving machinery, but by falls, injury from falling objects, misuse of 
hand tools, etc. The avoidance of such accidents depends largely on the encourage- 
ment of close attention to details, and to careful working, which could hardly be en- 
forced by law. Firms are therefore urged to set up committees of management and 
workers to go into the question of accident prevention and to carty through recom- 
mendations made. The number of such committees is rapidly increasing. Safety 
films are shown, lectures given to works safety officers, and so forth. The result has 
been that although, in 1942, an increase continued in the absolute figures of factory 
accident, the rate of increase was not so high as in 1940 and 1941. Eighty-five per cent. 
of the increase in the total of accidents to women occurred in accident-producing occu- 
pations which formerly had been reserved for male workers of some skill. 


* 
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Blackout and Ventilation: At the beginning of the war, when sudden restrictions 
had to be imposed on,showing lights, many factories blacked out and shut windows, 
with less thought at that time for ventilation than for security. In night.shifts and in 
places in which heat processes were carried on—such as blast furnaces, steel works, 
coke ovens—the necessity for the prevention of glare restricted the free ventilation 
natural to these places in peacetime. It was also noted, that even where ventilation 
was scientifically good, blackout on windows often produced a psychological impres- 
sion of stuffiness, which women often felt. These factors caused much discomfort in 
the early part of the war. Special thought was given to this subject, and with the 
frequently very sympathetic co-operation of employers ventilation has been adequately 
maintained and much done to arrange for lessening of permanent pack out conditions 

‘during day working, where these existed. 


Canteens and Communal Feeding: The policy of the Government has been to 
ensure, so far as possible, that every factory worker should be able to get a hot meal 
while at work. This has meant a very great extension of communal feeding. The 
number of factory canteens has rapidly increased during the war and, under the 
Factories (Canteens) Order, factories employing more than 250 workers may be com- 
pelled to provide canteen facilities for their workpeople. In January, 1941, the 
number of factories and other places subject to the Factories Act with canteens was 
1,650. At the end of December, 1943, the number was nearly 11,455. The result now is 
that canteens have been provided, or are being provided, in something like 98 per 
cent. of the factories covered by the Order where Inspectors think a canteen is necessary. 
Constant attention is paid by Inspectors and by specially appointed Factory Canteen 
Advisers to ensure that the food, service and surroundings are good. The Department 
has co-operated with scientists of the Ministry of Food on questions of nutrition. 
Many smaller factories have set up canteens, but the needs of workers who frequently 
cannot attend a canteen are met by British Restaurants, of which there were about 
2,000 in December, 1943. To assist in the competent staffing of canteens, the Ministry, 
in co-operatign with the Board of Education and the Scottish Education Department, 
has arranged training for women as canteen cooks and manageresses. During training 
trainees receive an allowance and, where appropriate, travelling expenses. 


Heating : When, in 1942, fuel economy became urgent, it was realised that reduced 
factory heating might well result in reduced output of work. With the aim of effecting 
economies of fuel without unduly reducing the comfort of working conditions, fuel 
officers have often been appointed. They have been able to check waste in their 
factories and suggest measures which at the same time improved the heating efficiency. 


Lighting : Some factories had to impose permanent conditions of work in artificial 
light in’the early blackout days. In 1941, therefore, a higher minimum standard of 
factory lighting was suggested for factories working long hours and shifts. Methods 
of better arrangement of factory lighting have been investigated with good results in 
many factories. The suggestion that light painting on the walls should be adopted 
where possible has been well followed. Many factories have tried to counteract 
depressing interiors by painting machinery cheerfully. 


Medical Attention: Medical supervision in factories has been considerably deve- 
' loped during the war. Under the Factories (Medical and Welfare Services) Order an 
employer may be required to appoint -medical practitioners, nurses and supervisory 
officers to provide for the medical and welfare supervision of persons employed in the 
factory. The number of industrial medical officers employed whole-time has increased 
during the war from 30 to more than 170 and. the number employed part-time from’ 
70 to more than 700, and the peacetime strength (over 1,700) of Examining Surgeons, 
appointed under the Factories Acts, has been maintained. This increase has been 
made in spite of the difficulties caused by the calling up of doctors for the Armed 
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Forces and the shortage of medical manpower. At,the end of 1942, ‘approximately 
7 per cent. of the Works Medical Officers were women. The importance and value 
of medical supervision have been clearly shown and absenteeism has been reduced in 
factories where adequate medical supervision has been provided. The work of the 
. industrial medical officer has been of particular value in connection with the employ- 
ment of young persons and women and in factories where there are special risks and ° 
dangers. An example of the latter are the Royal Ordnance factories handling T.N.T. 
and other ingredients that go to the filling “of bombs and shells. In these factories 
ample medical supervision*has been provided and a corps of medical men and women 
built up. As a result of this and developments in the technique of handling T.N.T. 
poisoning, the number of cases during this war has been very small in comparison 
with the numbers reported in 1914-18. Extension of employment in these factories 
also led to a heavy incidence of dermatitis, mainly among women. previopsly unac- 
customed to this type of work. The presence of sufficient medical officers and a 
recognised medical service helped in getting this trouble under control by close 
supervision and education of the worker, including special supervision of the washing 
of those exposed to the risk after each shift, as well as by the development of barrier 
substances as a protection against the different ingredients causing the skin trouble. | 


An efficient factory nursing service is essential to assist the doctors working as 
industrial medicaf officers. This service has been expanded as rapidly as possible 
, during the war. Special short courses of training have been provided with the 
co-operation of the Royal College of Nurses (see p. 41 above). 


The war has resulted in the development and extension of some industrial processes 
which carry with them special risks and dangers to health. For example, there has 
been a very great increase in the painting of luminous instruments with radio-active 
substances and an increase in the grinding of castings of magnesium and its alloys. 
To meet the special dangers in both these processes new codes of regulations i imposing 
duties on both management and workers have been brought into force. Work is 
now in hand to forestall the danger that may arise from the growing use of X-rays in 
industry and a threatened increase in ‘danger of silicosis due to the extension of the 
use of steel castings. 

To emphasise the importance of industrial health and to elicit further suggestions 
for promoting it, the Minister of Labour in April, 1943, convened a Conference on 
Industrial Health. It was attended by some 500 persons, representing both sides of 
industry, the medical, engineering, chemical and other professions concerned with the 
subject, nurses, welfare supervisors, etc. The Conference was addressed by the 
Minister of Labour, the Minister of Health and other Ministers, and also by experts 
on special aspects of the subject. The proceedings have been published by H.M, 
Stationery Office (price 1s. 6d.). 

Women—as well as men—working ‘in a firm covered by an Essential Work Order 
‘and therefore not free to leave, might claim that the work was proving directly injurious 
to health. In such a case, the National Service Officer, when asked for leave to quit 
the work, would submit the medical certificate on which the claim was based to 
the local Factory Inspector and arrange for consultation with him. He would then, 
if necessary, call in a Medical Inspector of Factories. If there is some defect in the 
precautions at the factory for preventing industrial disease or ill-health these would 
be remedied. If appropriate (e.g., where a worker proves allergic to some substance 
handled) the worker might be transferred to other work. 


Personnel Management and Welfare Supervision 
The importance of supervising the welfare of persons employed in industry has 
been increasingly appreciated during the war because of the increase in the number 
of workers, particularly women, who have not had previous industrial experience. 
The main difficulty has been to obtain the right type of person to act as a personnel 
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manager or welfare supervisor: Before the war, persons taking up this profession 
generally spent two years doing a full-time course of training, but during the war a 
much shorter training course has had to be provided to meet the greatly increased 
demand for welfare supervisors. Courses of three months’ training at Government 
_ expense are now given at several universities to persons of specially suitable personality 
and chafacter, physically fit and of a good educational standard ; all candidates must 
be mobile. The candidates are carefullyselected after interview by a Selection Board. 
During the course the middle month is spent observing agd participating in the work 
of a factory’s Personnel Department, so that the second month’s theoretical training 
may be based on actual experience. The theoretical training includes lectures and 
classes in industrial history and legislation, social administration, industrial relations, 
first aid, canteen management, etc. At the end of 1943, roughly 5,000 applications 
for this type of training had been received, but 726 had then been trained-or were in 
training. Of these nearly all had been placed. The selection of candidates included a 
' good proportion of women. It is necessary to have sufficient educational capacity to 
benefit by an intensive university course, but above all, men and women taking this 
course must be people of experience and initiative, with interest in welfare and sym- 
pathy .with factory conditions. Trainees have been drawn from all educational 
sources (council, secondary and private, and a few from public schools); a good 
minority have held university degrees and they have come from all types of pre-war 
occupation—shop stewards, secretaries, journalists, salesmen, married women with. 
no pre-wat occupation, business men, etc. Firms may nominate members of their 
existing staff for training, but, in those cases, the Government does not pay expenses. 

In consultation with the Government Departments concerned specialist work has 
recently been undertaken and more is in hand to meet the needs of particular indus- 
tries, e.g., for Royal Ordnance factories, aircraft factories, transport workers. 

The general starting salary: after such training is £250-£300 a year. Including the 
numbers then trained by the Ministry of Labour courses, at the beginning of 1943, 
4,366 Personnel managers or welfare supervisors were employed in 1,934 factories 
employing over 500 workpeople, and 1,393 in 1,165 factories employing between 
250-500 workers, making a total of 5,759 officers in 3,099 factories. These officers 
have done a good deal to encourage employers to provide amenities and workers 
to take full advantage of. them (see pp. 64-70 below). 


Recreation and Entertainment 

The Ministry of Labour and National Service endeavours to stimulate entertainment 
for war workers in a variety of ways, for it is realised that war work is often arduous 
and the hours over-long, and in many areas the factories are isolated from normal 
‘types of entertainment. 

Various organisations, subsidised wholly or partly from Government funds, help , 
in this direction. ‘Chief among these are E.N.S.A. (Entertainments National Service, 
Association) and C.E.M.A. (Council for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts). 
The C.C.R.P.T. (Central Council for Recreative Physical Training) assists in stimulating 
physical recreation, while voluntary bodies such as the W.E.A. (Workers’ Educational 
Association) and the Y.M.C.A. (Young Men’s Christian Association) help to organise 
lectures and discussion groups. 

In July, 1940, when the workers were working long hours without hope of a summer 
holiday and found that places of entertainment had closed by the time they had stopped 
work, the Minister of Labour decided that entertainment should be provided in 
factories and that use should be made for this purpose of the existing organisation 
known as E.N.S.A., which was already serving the Forces. This Association set up 
a special organisation for the purpose throughout the industrial areas of the country. 
The usual medium of entertainment is a concert party or band performance in the 
factory canteen during the midday or midnight break. The number of E.N.S.A. 
concerts given in factories during 1943 was 65,257. In addition, 9,499 film shows 
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have been given in factories. ‘“‘ Music While You Work” is regularly relayed to 
factories by the British Broadcasting Corporation and a feature show known as 
*‘Workers’ Playtime,” in which a concert party, including one or more well-known 
star performers, is given at a factory, recorded and broadcast on various wave-lengths. : 
Concerts of more serious types—usually a trio and a singer—are given in factories by 
the Council for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts (C.E.M.A.). 2,401 concerts 
have, been given in 1943 by ten touring parties ; a series of 160 symphony concerts by 
leading British orchestras, and confined to war workers was arranged by E.N.S.A. 
for the period October, 1943-May, 1944. 


Smaller Factories 


The 1942 Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories notes that standards are rising 
in small factories. This is highly desirable, for while in peacetime workers may choose 
a place of work, in wartime one may well be directed to a large factory with a highly 
developed welfare system, another to one of the more numerous small works. Through 
dispersal or for other reasons, many of these, from the unsuitability of the buildings, 
can never be satisfactory from a welfare point of view, “but we are finding an increasing 
number where by adaptation, and the exercise of imagination, the workers can be 
given amenties which are, in miniature, similar to those enjoyed in larger factories. As 
an example, there is an ordinary garage with the usual small repair shop now employing 
18 women on each of two shifts. A small house adjoining has been rented and the ~ 
lower rooms and kitchen brightly painted; the canteen has small tables with flowers 
on each. Upstairs there is the sanitary, washing and clothing accommodation. The 
employer’s wife comes daily to the works, and takes an interest in all these arrange- 
ments, giving a personal touch that it is hoped will continue in industry after the war.” 


Rest Break Houses 


The system of rest breaks for industrial workers originated during the severe 
bombing of Merseyside in the autumn of 1940. It then became evident that women 
in factories who were suffering from the strain of long hours of work, sleepless nights 
and blackout conditions, needed some sort of a rest. The Liverpool Union of Girls’ 
Clubs offered their holiday hostel at Colwyn Bay for the establishment of a Rest Break 
Home. This was accepted. 


The object of a “‘ rest break ” is preventive, “‘ to avoid illness and breakdown for 
the industrial worker suffering from the effects of accumulated fatigue.” 


Holiday hostels and convalescent homes already existed, but not hostels for preven- | 
tive work; this was a new idea; it was particularly useful to workers in shell-filling 
factories, ‘many of whom were married women who had not been employed in industry 


hefore. 


The hostel at Colwyn Bay was opened experimentally. in December, 1940; the 
scheme was moved to a new house in North Wales in May, 1941, since it was clear 
that there was need for a larger home. By the middle of 1943 workers had come 
from over 120 factories. The Bristol Association of Girls’ Clubs established a hostel 
at Weston-super-Mare in January, 1942, and again this was removed later to a larger 
house. The charge at these hostels is 25s. a week ; there are no organised activities, 
as it is remembered that the workers are all organised at work and the friendly atmo- 
sphere of the hostel has an excellent psychological effect. In anticipation of a sub- 
stantial gift from the British War Relief Society of the United States of America further 
development was planned in’ mid-1943 and houses were obtained at Hexham (North- 
East England), Shrewsbury and Buxton, and efforts were being made to obtain 
other suitable places in the Midlands, South Wales, the west coast of Scotland ‘and near 
London. 
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WELFARE OUTSIDE THE FACTORY 


The general organisation of the Ministry of Labour’s ants and Welfare Depart- 
ment is noted above. 


A Central Consultative Committee of Voluntary Organisations (England and 
Wales) assists the Minister of Labour on problems connected with welfare, recreation, 
health, and so forth. The Chairman is a woman, Lady Cynthia Colville. A similar 
Council is established in Scotland. In addition, Local Welfare Advisory Panels, on 
which representatives of voluntary organisations and other persons interested are 
included, have been established in 65 areas and the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service has 130 Local Welfare Officers. 

Work for women outside the factory has grown in importance as the war has drawn 
women from their homes or required that they should be transferred to other districts. 


Transfer of Women War Workers: In areas which are receiving transferred 
women workers there is a welfare problem of first importance... 

The women liable to transfer are ‘mobile ” women (see above). It is not possible 
for security reasons to give numbers or to state areas to and from which women are 
transferred. The principles on which they are transferred, as noted above, are to 
transfer mobile women either from areas which have a surplus of mobile women 
to areas where there are outstanding vacancies or vital war work and where all local 
reserves of labour have been exhausted. 

The movement of the industrial population is not, a wartime phenomenon. As 
noted in the Barlow Report on the Distribution of the Industrial Population (see pp. 279 
and 318), even before the war this took place on a not inconsiderable scale. But in 
wartime there is this great additional difficulty ; as well as being highly accentuated 
‘the movement of the population cannot be accompanied by an equivalent provision 
of amenities, such as housing, schools, etc. Moreover, side by side with the movement 
of the industrial population there have been sometimes very heavy and sudden move- 
ments of the military population and of the civil population caused by evacuation. 
Furthermore, industrial workers necessarily have either been sent into existing indus- 
trial areas where there was already pressure on housing, or to factories which for 
security reasons have been dispersed into rural areas where sufficient housing was not | 
available. ; 

The Welfare Officers of the Ministry of Labour and National Service give special 
attention to transferred war workers. The home Labour Office sending the workers 
gives full details about the place to which the workers are going and advises them to 
call at the Local Office in the new area if in any difficulty. At the same time the 
vacancy Local Office is advised of the names of the transferred workers and the exact 
times of their arrival. Transferred workers travelling to another area are provided 
with a distinctive luggage label so that they can easily be identified by the Reception 
Officer who meets them, and who wears a distinguishing armlet. Close contact is 
maintained between the Welfare Officers and railway officials, so that there may be 
no hitch about reception arrangements at railway stations. 

The transferred worker, before leaving the home area, is issued with a leaflet, 
“Going Away on War Work.” A woman is given a free travelling warrant to her 
place of employment and a travelling allowance for the period of the journey. 

For journeys lasting not more than four hours the travelling allowance payable is 
5s. (3s. for a worker under 16) and for j journeys lasting more than four hours, 10s. 
(7s. for a worker under 16). 

If the worker so desires, one-half of this allowance may be paid before the journey 
commences and the remainder on attival in the new area.. She may also be paid an 
additional allowance if she has lost earnings in excess of the travelling allowance. 

A woman maintaining dependants at home may receive a lodging allowance at the 
rate of 24s. 6d. a week, on the same conditions as a married man. Alternatively, if 
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without dependants, she may receive a settling-in grant of 10s. on arrival in the new 
area, followed by payments totalling 60s. in respect of the first four weeks’ employ- 
ment; this grant is reduced by 5s. per week or 20s. in all if the worker lives in a 
Government Hostel. 

If, on reaching the new area, the worker needs further assistance to tide her over 
until: she gets her first week’s wages and she is unable to obtain an adequate advance 
of wages from her employer, she may borrow up to £1, the loan being repayable out 
of her first full week’s wages. 

If a worker’s wages are stopped during illness, she may receive an emergency allow-_ 
ance whilst remaining in the new area if she does not go into hospital. This allowance 
is not continued, however, beyond four weeks of illness unless there is a special reason 
for the worker to remain in the new area. If she goes into hospital, she may receive 
in case of need a personal allowance of 5s. a week. 

If a woman is unable to make provision herself :— 

(1) she may get a free warrant home in case of serious domestic emergency 
requiring her presence there : 

(2) If she herself is ill and her return home is considered desirable, a free warrant 
may be provided for her and for a travelling companion if this is necessary ; 

A free warrant may be given for a near relative to visit her if she is taken seriously 

ll in the new area. | 


Accommodation: (4) Jn Billets. The great majority of transferred workers are 
found accommodation by the local authorities, by means of voluntary arrangements 
with householders. Board, as well as lodging, is provided; the terms are agreed 
between the householder and the worker, with the advice of the billeting or welfare 
officer, if necessary. In the exceptional case, where compulsory powers are used, the 
worker pays a standard charge of 5s. weekly, for lodging only. The householder is 
not compelled to provide meals and if an arrangement is made for the worker’s food 
the householder and the worker agree between themselves about payment. 

() In Hostels. Reception Hostels have been set up in a number of areas where 
workers can spend the first night or so if necessary before going into permanent 
accommodation in lodgings or Residential Hostels. These hostels are managed on 
behalf of the Ministry of Labour and National Service by voluntary organisations or 
by local authorities ; they are especially valuable in the case of women who arrive 
late in-the day or at short notice, in enabling them to settle down comfortably in their 
new sutroundings. Frequently the employment to which workers transfer is situated 
in rural districts where houses are few or in towns where accommodation is short 
‘and it has been necessary, therefore, to set up Residential Hostels at Government 
expense. These hostels are mostly specially constructed buildings, but in some cases, 
where smaller numbers ate involved, empty houses or other premises have been . 
adapted for the purpose. The majority of the hostels are now managed by the 
National Service Hostels Corporation, which is a Company limited by guarantee and 
not trading for profit, and is sponsored by the Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
though the Ministry of Supply continue to run those hostels provided by their Depart- 
ment for Royal Ordnance factories. Sleeping, feeding and home nursing facilities, 
together with entertainments, sports-ground, libraries and limited shopping facilities 
are provided. At the Hostels Corporation hostels the inclusive charge for women 
for accommodation and meals (other than the midday meal on week-days, which is 
usually taken at the factory canteen) is 20s. per week. The charge for similar accom- 
‘modation for men is 25s. 


Club Facilities: The Ministry of Labour works in co-operation with voluntary 
organisations in seeing that adequate recreational facilities exist for war workers, 
especially those transferred from home. Individual firms not infrequently provide 
clubs for their workers, and in some towns clubs run by voluntary organisations, by 
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the workers themselves and by local employers already exist, and are able to welcome 
transferred war workers as members. Where the existing facilities in a town are 
inadequate to meet the needs of transferred war workers, the Ministry has encouraged 
voluntary organisations and bodies of interested local persons to set up new clubs and 
has given financial assistance so that premises can be adapted, equipped and maintained 
for this purpose. The British War Relief Society has also given a substantial’sum, 
collected by organised workers in the United States of America, to war workers’ 
clubs ; this is being spent on equipment for the clubs. The assistance of large national 
voluntary organisations, such as the National Association of Girls’ Clubs and the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, has been sought, and these organisations have 
assisted in establishing some of the clubs and the local committees of management. 

These clubs, which generally occupy a fairly large house or building specially erected 
for the purpose, in most cases provide lounges, reading, writing and games rooms, 
baths, laundry, shampoo, iron and sewing facilities, and a small canteen for light 
refreshment. In some cases, there are one or two beds which can be used in case of 
emergency. A warden is appointed, with such domestic and other help as may be 
‘appropriate to the club’s size and needs. They provide such social activities as 
membets may wish to have, e.g., make-do-and-mend classes, dancing, concerts, dis- 
cussion groups. The Ministry has also made arrangements to ensure that a proportion 
of the limited supplies of sports goods is available for war workers’ clubs. 

The main object of the clubs is to provide a place where workers can go in their 
leisure time, find some of the amenities which are not always to be found in their 
billets, and make social contacts outside their work in the district in which they are 
working. 

At the beginning of 1942, there were about 20 clubs which had received financial 
assistance from the Ministry ; at the end of 1943, approximately 90 clubs were open 
and other approved schemes under consideration brought the total up to about 130. 


Nursing of Transferred Workers : There i is a sick bay in hostels ; for those who 
are in lodgings or billets and cannot be nursed there because, for example, there is 
nobody at home during the day, it has been arranged that even if they do not need 
normal hospital treatment, they may nevertheless be accommodated in hospitals set 
up under the Ministry of Health Emergency Hospitals Scheme. 


Family Problems of Transfer: Problems for women sometimes arise when a man 
is transferred and wishes to take with him his wife and children. Normally, a man 
must be transferred, even if he cannot find accommodation for his family, because 
separation cannot, in wartime, be regarded as exceptional hardship. In special cases 
(e.g., where it is established that a wife’s health is delicate and she needs her husband’s 
care, ot a worker’s diet needs particular care) special steps are taken by the Department’s 
officers in co-operation with the officers of the Ministry of Health in order that either 
family accommodation, or alternatively a local substitute for the worker who was 
transferred may be found. 


Problems of Married Women Workers: Nearly 3,000,000 married women and 
widows ate in some form of employment, the large majority in industry. Special 
attention has been paid to some of their difficulties. 


Care of Children: The Ministry of Health has appointed Regional Advisers on 
child care in areas where problems arising from the employment of women are likely 
to be most acute. The advisers are women with a long association with child welfare 
activities and they give their services on a voluntary basis. They co-operate with the 
Regional Officers of the Ministry of Health in the assessment of special local 
conditions and needs connected with the establishment of wartime nurseries. 

The Ministry of Labour, Board of Education, Ministry of Health and the Scottish 
Department co-operate to administer wartime nurseries which have been set up for 
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children under school age. The type of nursery and the hours of opening vary to | 
suit local conditions. Local authorities are responsible for making the necessary 
‘arrangements. In May, 1941, it was agreed that the approved capital cost of estab- 
lishing nurseries and also the maintenance charges should be refunded to maternity 
and other welfare authorities. The following figures of accommodation cover only 
England and Wales. At the outbreak of the war there were about 120 nursery schools 
and under 100 day nurseries in operation. These were situated mainly in the poorer 
districts of large cities. ‘They provided for daytime care, including one or more meals 
for about 15,000 children. Many of these, evacuated as units with their trained staff, 
under the Government Evacuation Scheme, have become residential nurseries for the 
rest of the war. In general, vacancies are filled only with children whose mothers 
have some conclusive reason why they cannot themselves take them away or send 
them to relatives, or children who, having been evacuated with their miother, are’ 
deprived of her care through death or illness. There are now 415 such nurseries 
sponsored by the Government. 

Whole-time war nurseries are open to children of women war workers. As a rule 
they are open for 12 to 15 hours a day, and a few of them are open for 24 hours to meet 
the needs of women working on night shifts. Three meals are provided for the 
charge of 1s., or 1s. 6d. if the child stays over-night. A day nursery is in charge of a 
matron with full hospital experience. She has on her staff certified nursery nurses, 
any probationers taking a course of practical training, and domestic staff. Nursery 
teachers are employed in the nurseries for the care of the older children, and through 
the Civil Nursing Reserve short courses of training are given to juniors under 18 and 
women over 30 who wish to become full-time or part-time nursery assistants. There 
are now 1,449 of these nurseries, and 244 more in preparation or approved, making a 
total of 1,693 (December, 1943). 


Nursery Classes: In addition to opening wartime nurseries, local education 
authorities are being encouraged to extend facilities for nursery classes attached to 
public elementary schools. In normal times such classes, where they existed, were 
open to children from the age of 3 to 5. Now they are open for children from 2 to 5 
and the great extension of school dinners which is now taking place will increase the 
usefulness of this form of nursery care. It is for local authorities to decide what the 
needs of their particular districts are and which type of provision will best and most 
speedily fulfil them. Co-operation between Public Health, Education and Labour 
Officers, and consultation with suitable voluntary organisations, produces rapid and 
efficient results. Seven hundred and fifty-five new nursery classes have been instituted 
since the war: 

In addition to these there are about 8,315 registered “‘ minders ” available to look 
after children. 


Schoolchildren: It is not only the problem of the child under 5 which faces the 
mother who wishes to do whole-time or part-time war work. The increasing provi- 
sion made by the Board of Education for schoolchildren is, as well as benefiting the 
children, helping to meet her problem. In many areas Play Centres have been opened 
at the schools to make provision, outside school hours, for the care of schoolchildren 
whose mothers are on war work. Most of these Play Centres, are open until 7 p.m., 
and some are open during the school holidays. Five hundred and ten Play Centres have 
been opened since the outbreak of war. In February, 1943, Sir John Anderson, Lord 
President of the Council, stated that the provision of meals in schools over Great 
Britain had risen from just over a third of a million to 1 million, within two years, and 
that this figure is now exceeded. Proposals were then in hand to extend the provision 
of meals to between half and three-quarters of a million more children at an early date. 
About 30 per cent. of schoolchildren are now provided for in this way. Most schools 
at present make arrangements to provide meals during school holidays. 


Shopping : Married women who, in addition to their war work, have a household 
to look after, have found shopping a most difficult problem. The Welfare Depart- 
ment, in consultation with the Ministry of Food, the Home Office and the Retailers” 
Associations and Trade Unions concerned, has kept this question under constant 
réview. ‘‘ Neighbour Leagues ”’ have been tried in some towns, but it has been found 
that no general solution for the whole country could be contrived. In some places 
the extension or alteration of shopping hours, and in particular the adjustment of the 
lunch hour, has helped, but in general the best solution has been for employers to give 
their married workers time off for shopping. The problem of hairdressing (which is 
often very difficult for women in billets) sometimes is tackled by employing a hair- 
dresser at the factory. 


Transport is possibly the most extensive problem remaining in employment of 
labour. It presses especially hard on women who have household responsibilities as_ . 
well as war wotk. Blackouts, air raids, new factories, shift working, extra workers, 
have increased the difficulties of travelling between home and work. Measures taken 
to overcome these difficulties include formal measures such as the setting up of Trans- 
post Consultative Committees, in addition to the adjustment of train and bus services 
to meet new needs and constant meetings and discussions between factory manage- 
ments, workpeople and transport authorities, in almost all of which the Welfare 
Officers have been actively concerned. Methods of overcoming the transport diffi- 
culties include staggering factory hours—campaign to urge non-essential workers to 
travel before 4 p.m.—extension of queue control—priority passes for workers— 
provision of shelters at waiting places and extension of loading arrangements at 
wotks. Steps have now been taken to increase the supply of buses in difficult transport 
areas. : 


Mobile Laundries provide an example of how minor but very important diffi- 
culties are tackled. These were originally equipped and put into use when air attacks 
interfered with water supplies and are now most useful in serving isolated production 
units. These are staffed each by four women laundresses and a male driver. Each 
unit consists of two vans, one carrying water, the other equipment and drying cup- 
boards. There are six of these laundries in operation mainly serving building corps 
in isolated areas. 

It may be noted that in all matters of outside welfare the Personnel and Welfare 
Officers can be, and are, most valuable links between the workers and the guthorities. 


PART IV 
INJURIES, INSURANCES, WAGES 
Summary ° | 
This section deals with :— . 
(i) The benefits to which women are entitled if they are injured (¢) by enemy 
action; (5) during their employment. 
(it) The Social Insurances to which they are entitled. 
(iii) Women’s wages: their Trade Union position. 
Injuries | 
Personal Injuries (Civilians) Scheme: Rates of compensation for civilian war 
injuries were revised in April, 1943, in conformity with a Report published from a 
Select Committee on Equal Compensation. As revised, the scheme covers all civilian 
injuries from enemy action without distinction between men and women and without 
distinction between gainfully and non-gainfully occupied persons. Flat rates of 
compensation are thus payable for all adult civilians irrespective of sex or occupation. 
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Gainfully occupied men _... sis a ses giée 958. 35s. 


+ 8s. 9d. 

c c if ied 
. Gainfully occupied women ae sae “se .. 28s. 35s. 
Non-gainfully occupied men ues .. 21s. 35s. 


Non-gainfully occupied women (includes housewives)... 16s. 4d. 35s. 


These allowances are payable while the injured person is unable to work, but if 
disablement continues after six months they are replaced by pensions graded according 
to the degree of disablement. Injury pensions are at the rate of 40s. weekly for all 
persons (men and women) over 18. The widow of a gainfully occupied person may be 
allowed a special temporary allowance of 50s. for 10 weeks after the death of her 
husband, followed by a pension with children’s allowances. 


Workmen’s ‘Compensation operates without distinction between men and women. 
If an employed woman suffers injury or incurs industrial disease in the course of her 
employment, the employer is liable to pay compensation. The rates are complicated 
and vary according to weekly earnings before the accident. For a woman who had 
previously earned 50s. or more weekly, the payment for total disablement would be 
50 per cent. of the previous earnings, subject to a maximum of 30s. weekly. A woman 
earning less than 50s. would receive compensation on a scale up to 75 per cent. of the 
weekly earnings. 

A male workman receiving compensation on this scale would, i in addition, receive 
allowances as appropriate for his wife and family. 


Social Benefits and Insurances 


’ Women workers aged 16-60 who are engaged in any form of employment (with 
the exception of certain kinds of casual or subsidiary employment) must be insured 
under the National Health Insurance and Widows and Orphans and Old Age Contri- 
butory Pensions Acts, unless, in the case of non-manual workers, the salary exceeds 
£420 a year. When the worker takes up employment she may choose a doctor from a 
list (panel) to be seen at a Post Office. If she becomes a voluntary member of an 
** Approved Society ” she would get certain additional advantages to the benefits 
below. 

(a) Free medical attendance and medicine immediately on becoming insurable ; after 
26 weeks’ contributions, sickness benefit 10s. weekly ; after 104 contributions paid, 
15s. for unmarried women and widows weekly and 13s. for married women. Women 
are also entitled to disablement and to maternity benefits. 

(b) Subject to certain conditions, pensions are also payable in respect of Old Age 
at 60, and Widows and Orphans pensions in appropriate cases, for the wives and 
families of injured male workers. 


Unemployment Insurance : Women are liable to pay Unemployment Insurance 
contributions in most cases covered by National Health Insurance (as above). The 
most important exception is that private indoor domestic workers are not covered. 
In general, the rate of unemployment benefit for a woman is 18s. weekly. 

If a worker has not yet qualified for Unemployment Insurance benefit or is in distress 
as a direct result of the war, allowances based on need are paid in appropriate cases, by 
the Assistance Board. 
Wages . 

In general, wages in Britain are regulated according to an elaborate system of 
agreements negotiated between workers and employers through their respective 
trade associations. The Trade Union strength of women has increased during the 
war. 
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There are now 104 unions which include women in their membership. The number 
of women members in these unions rose to 1,688,000 in 1942, which was an increase 
of 294,000, or 214 per cent., over 1941. 


The largest number of new recruits are, of course, munition workers, and these have 
been enrolled in the Amalgamated Engineering Union, which extended its membership 
to women on 1st January, 1943, and in the National Union of General and Municipal — 
Workers and the Transport and General Workers’ Union. | 


A Report presented to the 1943 Annual Conference of Trade Union Women by the 
T.U.C. Women’s Advisory Committee showed that over 30 unions had wage agree- 
ments covering the substitution of men by women and that in most of these agreements 
a clause was included stipulating that after an agreed period of training a woman who 
was able to carry out the work of the man she replaced, without additional supervision 
or assistance, should receive the man’s rate. The following are some of the more 
important industries in which these agreements have been secured :—° 


Heavy chemicals Shipbuilding and ship repairing . 
Engineering Vehicle building . 
Electricity Flour milling 

Transport Retail distribution 

Clothing . Printing and book-binding 

Boot and Shoe Blast furnace work . 

Bakery and Confectionery Wire rope manufacture 


Statutory Wage Regulation: Various forms of statutory wage regulation have 
been introduced in Britain, but these are exceptions to the general practice of voluntary 
collective agreement between employers’ and workers’ associations. Such measures 
have been taken, usually, in trades or industries where organisation is inadequate 
either on the workers’ or employers’ side, or on both. Trade Boards Acts of 1909 
and 1918 were the earliest measures of this type. Under them the Minister of Labour 
may constitute a Trade Board, whose main duty is to fix minimum rates of wages in 
cases where he “‘ is of the opinion that no adequate machinery exists for the effective 
regulation of wages throughout the trade and that accordingly, having regard to the 
rate of wages prevailing in the trade or any part of the trade, it is expedient that the 
(Trade Boards Act) should apply to that trade.” A number of women’s occupations 
has been covered by Trade Boards. 

In addition to the general powers given in the Trade Boards Acts, statutory Pepi: 
tion has been applied to the particular wage problems of specified industries where 
conditions have been inadequate to make collective bargaining successful. Agree- 
‘ments affecting women exist in agriculture and catering industries. 

Special inquiries have been held and scales of remuneration suggested during the 
war in nursing and institutional domestic work (see pp. 37-40 above). 

An analysis covering 6 million wage-earners was taken by the Ministry of Labour, 
in July, 1943. Returns then showed average earnings (inclusive of payments for 
overtime, etc.) as follows :— 


Men, 21 years and over ea ai as a6 sss .. 121s. 4d. 
Youths and boys, under 21 years... ss Me oe .- 47s. 1d. 
Women, 18 years and over : . 

(2) Excluding part-time workers .. - ia see w- 62s, 11d. 

(5) Part-time workers Sos 29s. Od. 

(¢) Including part-time workernG. on n the basis of 2 such worker 

taken as representing one full-time worker .. or ..» 62s. 8d. 

Girls, under 18 years ... _— es sist ine se .. 33s. 11d. 


Rates of wages in many industries in which women are employed rose during 1943 
(see Ministry of Labour Gazette, January, 1944, pp. 6-7). 
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Income Tax 


For the payment of Income Tax the incomes of single women are assessed on the 
same basis as those of single meri. The incomes of married persons are assessed as 
one, whether the wife is an earner or not ; married women who are earning, however, 
are entitled to untaxed personal allowance up to a maximum of £80 in respect of their 
earnings. This maximum of £80 was increased from £45 in April, 1942. 


Post-War Credit : The additional Income Tax payable by each individual taxpayer 
in respect’ of the reduction in earned income allowance and personal allowance under 
the Budget of April, 1941, is treated as a post-war credit. This will be made available 
to the taxpayer after the war. A married woman who earns may, if she desires, be 
issued separately with a certificate of post-war credit, though for Income Tax purposes 
her income and her husband’s are assessed jointly. 
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PART V. | 
APPENDIX I 
WOMEN MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 


LADY APSLEY 
MRS. ADAMSON 


MISS FLORENCE HORSBRUGH 
MISS ELLEN WILKINSON 


VISCOUNTESS ASTOR ... 
VISCOUNTESS DAVIDSON 


MRS. CAZALET KEIR 


MRS. AGNES HARDIE 


MISS MEGAN LLOYD GEORGE 


MISS ELEANOR RATHBONE .... 


DR. EDITH SUMMERSKILL 
MRS. MAVIS TATE 


MISS IRENE WARD 


MRS. BEATRICE WRIGHT 


(Recently elected.) 


Private Parliamentary Secretary to Minister of 
Pensions. War Service Grants Committee. 


Parliamentary Secretary to Ministry of Health. 


Parliamentary Secretary to Ministry of Home 
Security. Chairman of Labour Party. 


Lady Mayoress of Plymouth. 


Select Committee on National Expenditure. 
Ministry of Health Committee on Rent 
Restrictions. ; 


Markham Committee ' 
Select Committee on have reported. 
Equal Compensation 
_ Council of C.E.M.A. Consultative Com- 
mittee to Ministry of Labour. 


Consultative Committee to Ministry of 
Health. Select Committee on Equal Com- 
pensation (reported). Kitchen Committee 
of House. 


Consultative Committee to Ministry of 
Labour. Select Committee on Equal Com- 
pensation (reported). Salvage Board (Mini- 
stry of Supply). Central Housing Advisory 
Committee of Ministry of Health. 


Police Widows Pensions Committee (Home 
Office). Aliens Committee. 


Consultative Committee to Ministry of 
Labour. Select Committee on Equal 
Compensation (reported). 


Select Committee on Equal Compensation. 
Committee on Retail Trade (Board of 
Trade) (reported). 


Consultative Committee. to Ministry of 
Labour. War Service Grants Committee. 


Consultative Committee to Ministry of 
Health. 


Note: With the exception of those holding Ministerial office, all the women 
M.P.s are on the Womanpower Committee and four are on the Consultative Cofnmittee 


of the Ministry of Labour. 


(The Womanpower Committee is a non-official body closely interested in the wartime 


employment of women.) 
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I 
HEADS OF WARTIME SERVICES 
AGRICULTURE 
Women’s Land Army 
Honorary Director: The Lady Denman, D.B.E. 
ARMED FORCES 
Women’s Royal Naval Service 
Director: Mrs. Vera Laughton Mathews, C.B.E. 
Auxiliary Territorial Service 
Director (September, 1938-July, 1941) : Dame Helen Gwynne-Vaughan, G.B.E., 


LL.D., D.Sc. 
(July, 1941-October, 1943): Mrs. Jean Knox, C.B.E. 
(October, 1943- ): Chief Controller L. V. L. E. 


: Whateley, C.B.E. 
Women’s Auxiliary Air Force 
Director: (June, 1939-October, 1943) : Air Chief Commandant K. J. Trefusis 
Forbes, C.B.E. 


(October, 1943- ): Air Commandant Lady Welsh. | 


Queen Alexandra’s Royal Naval Nursing Service 
Matron-in-Chief : Miss D. W. Beale, R.R.C. 


Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military Nursing Service 
Matron-in-Chief: Dame Katharine Jones, D.B.E., R.R.C. 


Princess Mary’s Royal Air Force Nursing Service 
Matron-in-Chief : Miss Gladys Taylor, R.R.C. 


Air Transport Auxiliary—Women’s. Section 
Commander: Miss Pauline Gower, M.B.E. 


Navy, Army and Air Force Institutes (N.A.A.F.I.) 
Deputy Chief Restaurant and Welfare Superintendent : Miss A. I. H. Fraser. 
Headquarters Supervisor for Women’s Services : Miss Phyllis Heath. 


Women’s Transport Service (F.A.N.Y.) . 
Commanding Officer: Miss M. Baxter Ellis, C.B.E. 
Active Commanding Officer: Miss Marian Gamwell. 


Red Cross and St. John War Organisation 
Superintendent-in-Chief Nursing Corps and Divisions of St. John Ambulance 
Brigade: Lady Louis Mountbatten, C.B.E. 
Deputy Chairman of Executive Committee: The Countess of Limerick, C.B.E. 
Head of the Detachment Department of the aoe Red Cross Society: Dame 
Beryl Oliver, D.B.E., R.R.C. 


CIVIL DEFENCE WORK 
National Fire Service 
Chief Woman Fire Officer: Mrs. B. W. Cuthbert, O.B.E. 


Women’s Voluntary Services. 
Chairman, United Kingdom: The Dowager Marchioness of Reading, D.B.E. 
Scotland : Lady Ruth Balfour, C.B.E. 
Wales : Mrs. Clement Davies. 
Northern Ireland: Lady Stronge, O.B.E. 


* 
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AGE GROUPS COVERED BY MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
AND NATIONAL SERVICE CONTROLS, ETC. 


ACT, ORDER, OR AGE MAIN GROUPS OF 
PROVISION GROUP WOMEN EXEMPTED 
Cnclusive 
in all cases) 


1. National Service Act, 1941 (No.2) 19-30 


(see p. 7) 
2. Registration for Employment Order, Women 
1941 (see pp. 6 and 7) born 
between 
1893 
and 
1925 


3. Control of Engagement Order, 1942 18-40 
and 1943 (see. p. 8) 


4. Control of Employment (Notifica- 18-59 
tion of Termination of Employ- 
ment) Order, 1943 (see p. 8) 


5. Essential Work Order (see p. 8) 


6. Control of Employment (Directed 
Persons) Order, 1943 (see p. 8) 


7. Compulsory part-time Civil Defence 16-59 
duties (see pp. 11 and 12) 
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Married women and widows 
with young children under 14. 


Women already serving in one of 
the Auxiliary Services, in the 
Nursing Services of the 
Armed Forces, or women 
medical practitioners serving 
with the Forces. 


Women who have children 
under 14 of their own living 
with them ; blind persons. 


Women called up to the Armed 
Forces or transferred to other 
employment by direct action 
of the Ministry of Labour ; 
women in employment 
covered by the Essential 
Work Order; doctors, den- 
tists and short season workers 
in agriculture and persons 
whose employment was not 
intended to last and does not, 
in fact, last for more than a 


week. 


Women who do not work in 
occupations and industries 
scheduled under the Order. 
About 130 industries are so 
scheduled, including  ship- 
building, engineering, cotton, 
motor vehicle repairing, etc. 


Full-time workers in industries 
scheduled under the Essential 
Work Order. 


-.Women already undertaking 
compulsory fire guard duties ; 
expectant mothers; women 
responsible for the care of 
children under 14. 


8. Compulsory Fire Guard duties (see 2044 Women already undertaking 
p. 12). compulsory part-time Civil 
Defence duties; expéctant 
mothers ; women responsible 
for the care of children under 

14, 


9. Nurses and Midwives (Registration Those As at 2, above. 
for Employment) Order, 1943 (see born 
p. 39) after 
31.3.1883 
and before 
1.4.1926 


10. Registration of Women Ex-Cotton 18-55 As at 2, above. 
Operatives (see page 10) 


11. Direction into National Service under Women Women with children of their 


No. 2 above (see pp. 6 and 7) born own under 14 living with 
between them. 
1893 
and 
1925 ° 


12.. Mobile women (see p. 6) 19-45 Women, single or mattied, 
. . whose domestic  circum- 
stances are such that acute 
hardship would ensue if they 
were transferred; wives of 
men serving in Armed Forces 
or Merchant Navy and em- 
ployees of N.A.A.F.I. serving 
overseas or in Naval Canteen 
Service on board H.M. ships ; 
married women living with 
their husbands and other 
married women with respon- 
sibilities; women recently 
widowed. 


‘All these controls are exercised under Defence (General) Regulation 58A, 
which empowers the Minister of Labour to direct any person, of any age or 
either sex, to perform any work he may deem necessary. 
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I.—GERMAN WAR GUILT 
PREMEDITATION 


German conduct leading to the outbreak of the present war, as of the war 
of 1914-18, is the logical outcome of the philosophy of life Germans have 
been teaching themselves for at least a century and a half. 


‘** Whether it be. the ‘ blood and iron’ policy of Bismarck, the policy of 
Kaiser Wilhelm or the latest impression of German policy as represented by 
Hitler, the whole German genius and the greater part of the German mind 
has, unfortunately, been devoted to this end, the creation of a military 
machine whose force will impose German will on other nations.... Those 
are the horrible doctrines which have led to events of this character over the 
last 150 years and which have found their final expression in Nazi tyranny.”’ 
(Mr. Eden, U.K. Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, House of Commons, 
27.11.41.) 


The growth of this German philosophy and its application can be traced 
historically. A recent authoritative survey of it concludes : 


‘‘ German thought and practice have for the last century and a half been 
undermining the civilisation of the west ; they are hostile to that civilisation 
and eager to bring about its ruin ; they wish its ruin because it is built upon 
the mean of reason, the Christian ethic, the scientific spirit, and human 
worth—all alien to the German outlook, which casts right back to bar- 
barism.” (The Roots of National Socialism, 1783-1933, Rohan D’O. Butler, 
1941.) 


The German people have accepted from the 19th- and 20th-century leaders 

of German thought and action, and have fully supported, the principle and 
practice of glorification of war ; pursuit of world domination ; racialism ;. 
and total ruthlessness in method. 


They have been making up their minds to these things for generations. 
The series of quotations which follow below are representative samples of 
German thought and teaching from the last 70 years. 


Glorification of War 


(See also separate note The Versailles Legend : German Glorification of War 
Before and After 1918, Q..1606 of 1.3.43.) 


** Ye shall love peace as a means to new wars and the short peace more 
than the long.” ‘(Friedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche, Also Sprach Zarathustra, 
1884.) | 


** Nothing is more immoral than to consider and talk of war as an immoral 
thing. War is the mother of all good things.”’ (Prof. E. Hasse, President 
of the Pan-German League, Die <ukunft des Deutschen Volkstums, 1908.) _ 


‘* War is not only a necessary element in the life of peoples, but also an 
indispensable factor in culture, indeed the highest expression of the strength 
and life of truly cultural peoples.” ‘* War is a biological necessity of the 
first importance, a regulative element in the life of mankind which cannot 
be dispensed with.”? (General von Bernhardi, Germany and the Next War, 
1911.) | 


** War is the most august and sacred of human activities... Still and 
deep in the German heart must the joy in war and the longing for war 
endure.”? (Otto von Gottberg in a weekly paper for German youth, 25.1.13, 
quoted by Nippold, Der Deutsche Chauvinismus, 1913.) 


‘* Let war be sacred to us. Let it be welcome as the. physician of our 
soul.” (Heinrich Class, President of the Pan-German League (using the 
pen-name Daniel Frymann, ‘Wenn Ich der Kaiser War’ (If I Were the Kaiser) 
1913.) 


‘** Not as weak-witted blunderers have we undertaken the fearful risk of 
this war. We wanted it.” (Maximilien Harden, Die Zukunft, 1.8.1914.) 

‘* War appears to us, who are filled with militarism, as itself a holy thing, 
as the holiest thing on earth.” (Prof. Werner Sombart, Handler und Helden, 
1915.) 


“God above us , will see to it that war shall always recur as a drastic 


medicine for ailing humanity.” (Heinrich von Treitschke, Politik, 1916 


edition.) 


‘* In constant strife mankind has become great. In eternal peace it must 
perish.” (Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf, 1925-26.) 

“‘ What is national-socialist selection and what national-socialist training ? 
The best natural selection is afforded by struggle. It demonstrates the 
natural order of human values which are lost during periods of peace and 
security.”? (Bernhard Rust, Reich Minister of Education, Weltanschauung 
und Schule, 1936.) 


‘* For us National Socialists war is no scourge of God, but the expression 


"of the finest and noblest mankind. We thank Fate for allowing us German 


men to be called, again and again, to the supreme effort. Therefore war 
is no scourge of God but a blessing of the Almighty.”’ (Dr. Robert Ley, 
Reich Leader of the-German Labour Front, in Angriff, 28.3.40.) 


Pursuit. of World Domination 


(See also separate note The Thousand Year Reich, Q.1177 of 3.2.43). 


*““We desire, and must desire ...a world-empire of Teutonic stock 
under the hegemony of the German people.” (Joseph Ludwig Reimer, 
Ein Pangermanisches Deutschland, 1905.) 


*‘Qur aim is the creation of a powerful, world-embracing German 
Empire.... If England stands in the way, then let the cannon speak | ” 
(Eduard Weber, Krieg oder Frieden mit England? 1913.) 


** We all feel that in some distant future man will be faced with problems 
admitting of a solution only by the one superior race, called from on high, 
the Herrenvolk, which will have at its disposal the means and resources of 
the whole globe.” (Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf.) 


‘* A State which in a time of racial poisoning devotes itself to the care of 
its best racial elements is bound some day to become master of the world.” 
(Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf.) 

‘* We are proud to master the world as Germans.... To-day Adolf 
Hitler is called upon to be the leader of the world, unhampered by anyone.” 


(Dr. Hans Frank, Governor-General in Poland, in a Christmas message to 
the Germans in Poland, 21.12.40.) 
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‘* The Greater German fight for freedom has for its aim world domination 
. + (Weltherrschaft).’? (Gauleiter Waechtler, Reichswalter of the National 
Socialist Teachers’ Association, 15.10.40.) 


Racialism 
““We must:—(a) gradually Germanise the Scandinavian and Dutch 
Teutonic states, denationalising them in the weaker significance of the term ; 
(6) break up the predominantly un-Teutonic peoples into their component 
parts, in order to take to ourselves the Teutonic element and Germanise it, 
while we reject the un-Teutonic element.”” (Joseph Ludwig Reimer, Em 
Pangermanisches Deutschland, 1905.) 


** Each dragoon who knocks a Croat on the head does far more for the 
German cause than the finest political brain that ever wielded a trenchant 
pen.” (Heinrich von Treitschke.) ‘ ) 


‘** The (Pan-German) League adheres to the doctrine that the progress of 
mankind will be determined by the amount of Germanic blood in the 
various nations, for the German race has the necessary virtues for leading 
mankind forward.” (History of the Pan-German League, by Otto Bonhard, 
1920.) 


‘* As a nationalist who knows how to evaluate humanity according to its 
racial foundations, I cannot link the fate of my own nation with that of the 
so-called ‘ suppressed nations’ which I recognise to be racially inferior.’’ 
(Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf.) 


‘* We can advance the assertion at the base of all racial science . . . the 
only existing differentiation is between the Nordic man, on the one hand, 
and animals as a whole, including all non-Nordic human beings, or sub- 
men.’ (Prof. Herman Gauch, New Elements of Racial Instruction, 1933.) 


** The German race, that is our faith! It has a higher right than any 
others.... We have a divine right to rule and we will assure ourselves of 
that right.”” (Dr. Robert Ley, Reich Leader of the German Labour Front, 
at Lodz, December, 1939.) 


** The German race needs more dwelling-space and better living condi- 
tions than the Poles and Jews. The answer to the question: ‘ By what 
right ? ’ is : by the right of self-assertion.”” (Dr. Robert Ley, Reich Leader 
of the German Labour Front, at Cracow, 8.11.40.) 


Total Ruthlessness 


** War is an act of force and there are no limits in the use of the same.”’ 
(General Karl von Clausewitz, Vom Kriege, 1867.) 


**No pardon will be given! No prisoners will be taken! Just as a 
thousand years ago the Huns under King Attila made themselves a name 
which through tradition and legend is still formidable to-day, so may the 
German name be made to resound in China for a thousand years to come 
so that no Chinese will dare even to look askance at a German.” (Kaiser 
Wilhelm II, address at Bremerhaven to German troops leaving for East 
Asia, 1900.) : 


** The efficient peoples must secure themselves living space by means of 
war, and the inefficient must be hemmed in and finally driven into ‘reserves’ 


@ 


where they have no room to grow...and where, discouraged and 
rendered indifferent to the future by the spectacle of the superior energy of 
their conquerors, they may crawl slowly towards the peaceful death of 
weary and hopeless senility.” (K. Wagner, Krieg, 1906). 

** If it is possible to destroy the whole of London, it is more humane to 
do that than to allow one single German national comrade to bleed to 
death on the battlefield.... Resolution and ruthless aggression are the 
marks of strength and they alone will bring victory.”” (Matthias Erzberger, 
deputy of the Centre Party, 1915.) 


“In the struggle for existence those people are defeated, i.e., they are 
subject to enslavement and thereby sooner or later to extinction, who can 
lay least claim to heroic virtues....” (Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf.) 


** He who does not wish to fight in this world, where permanent struggle 
is the law of life, has not the right to exist.”” (Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf.) 


‘*In such a war there will no longer be victors and vanquished, but 
survivors and those whose name is stricken from the list of nations.... A 
nation will no longer want something from its opponent, but will put an end 
to its opponent—make an end of it, once and for all.” (Deutsche Wehr, organ 
of the German General Staff, 13.6.35.) 


‘The annihilation and displacement of a foreign nationality (Volkstum) 
is not contrary to the laws of life, provided it is total....’’ (Werner Best, 
Chief of the Legal Office of the S.S., and in charge of German interests in 
Denmark, in Zeitschrift fur Politik, June, 1942.) 


Antecedents to Nazi German Aggression 


The German thought and teaching illustrated above have been applied in 
practice by modern Germany on an ever increasing scale. ‘‘ During the last 
70 years—these are unpleasant and historical facts which we have to face— 
successive German Governments have consciously and consistently pursued a 
policy of world domination.- This policy and the philosophy that is behind it 
is the first threat to enduring peace.” (Mr. Eden, U.K. Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, House of Commons, 2.12.42.) - 


** It is a mistake to imagine that Hitler is some fantastic nightmare being 
the like of whom has not been seen before and will not be seen again. 
Hitler is not a phenomenon, he isa symptom. He is not something distinct 
from the German nation, he is the direct expression of a great part of it. 
His plans are inherited from Bismarck and Nietzsche and other earlier 
exponents of the German faith in brute force. His methods area caricature 
of those methods, but at the same time not an SAaNano one.” (Mr. 
Eden, 17.4.40.) 


Bismarck’s Wars 

Prussia’s “‘ blood and iron ”’ creation of modern Germany in the second 
half of the 19th century was made acceptable to the Germans by three suc- 
cessive wars engineered by Bismarck, each on a larger scale than the last : 
Denmark, 1864 ; Austria, 1866 ; France, 1870-71. 


Imperial Germany | 
The Imperial Germany proclaimed in the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles on 
January 18, 1871, became too aggressive even for Bismarck, whom Kaiser 
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Wilhelm II dropped in 1890. From 1874 to 1896 huge crowds flocked to the 
lectures on politics at Berlin University of Heinrich von Treitschke, who 
incited them to further aggression : ‘“‘ He is a fool who believes that this 
process of development can ever cease.”” Kaiser Wilhelm became increasingly 
notorious in the period up to 1914 for his sabre-rattling speeches and references 
to “‘ shining armour ”’ and the “‘ mailed fist.” 
: \ 
Pan-Germanism | 
. In 1890-91 the Pan-German League had been launched. Its first pro- 
clamation ended yith the slogan “Germany, awake ! ” subsequently the 
battle-cry of Nazi Germany. Its first press chief was Alfred Hugenberg 
(subsequently Chairman of the Board of Krupp (1909) ; a director, with 
Stinnes, Stumm, Hoesch and Kirdorf, of the Society for the Promotion and 
Protection of German Interests formed under Governor-General von Bissing 
to acquire industries of German-occupied Belgium in 1916 ; in 1918 owner of 
one of the largest newspaper concerns in Germany, the Scherl-Verlag, and 
- later of the largest film and cinema undertaking, UFA ; in 1928 leader of the 
German ‘National Party with its military formation the Steel Helmets ; rallied 
to Hitler in 1930). | 


The membership of the League tells its story. Some quotations have 
been given above (pp. 4, 5), from its first and only two presidents, Dr. Ernst 
Hasse, Professor of Statistics at Leipzig University, deputy of the National 
Liberal Party, chairman of several colonial societies and member of the 
Executive Committee of the German Colonial League (founded 1887) ; and 
Heinrich Class, a lawyer from Mainz, and author in 1913 of the book Jf I were 
the Kaiser, which contains most of the programme subsequently set forth by 
Adolf Hitler in Mein Kampf. Dr. Hjalmar Schacht’s political career began in 
the Pan-German League. - His present successor as President of the Reichs- 
bank, Dr. Walther Funk, Minister of Economics, began as a branch secretary 
of the League, subsequently writing propaganda -pamphlets for the Thyssen 
Steel Trust. An early member was Emil Kirdorf, founder of the Electro- 
Montan concern and of the Central Union of German Industrialists, President 
of the Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate, supporter of Hitler from 1923. 
On the Board of Control was Reisman-Grone, active owner of the Rheinisch- 
Westfalische Xeitung, the mouthpiece of heavy industry: (Reisman-Grone’s 
son-in-law, Dr. Otto Dietrich, was later to be appointed chief of the Reich Press 
Bureau by Hitler). Representing the big landowners and the Junkers were 
Count Udo zu Stolberg-Wernigerode, Count von Arnim-Muskau, Count 
Mirbach and Count von Pfeil, Conservative deputies in the Reichstag. Others 
were Ernst Bassermann, leader of the National Liberal Party, and Liebermann 
von Sonnenburg, the anti-Semitic agrarian, while early representatives abroad 
were the anti-Semitic politician Georg Ritter von Schoenerer in Austria, and 
Dr. Fick in Switzerland. The General Staff were discreetly represented by 
generals and an admiral in control of the Army, Navy and Colonies sections of 
the Board of Control. 


The Navy League, founded in 1899, had behind it Admiral Alfred von 
Tirpitz, the advocate of unrestricted U-boat warfare, and the finance of Alfred 
Krupp, whose associate the journalist Victor Schweinburg was founder, and of 
other munitions magnates. 
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Krupp and other industrialists endowed new chairs in‘ the German 
universities, which were given to candidates willing to prove the necessity for 
German armament, on economic, political, philosophical, juridical or even 
philological grounds. 

Aggressive German militarism, ministered to by the above and a host of 
smaller bodies and the Colonial League, indulged in a crescendo of arms 
expenditure and the series of Navy Laws of 1898, 1900, 1907, 1912. Europe 
and the world lived under the ever-increasing threat it was to know again in 
1933-1939. Germans lived for ‘‘Der Tag’’, which séemed constantly more 
imminent—1i905, Tangier crisis; 1908, Bosnia-Herzegovina crisis; 1911, 
Agadir crisis. | 
“Der Tag’’, 1914 

The day came in August, 1914. ‘‘ A tempest of patriotic exaltation is 
sweeping through the German land, and Treitschke’s solemn pronouncement 
concerning war as a fountain of health for the people has all of a sudden risen 
into renewed estimation’? (Dr. Franz von Liszt, jurist of Berlin University, 
. Ein Mitteleuropdischer Staatenverband ). Journeying three days from Wesel to 
Berlin the young Heinz Pol, later to become’ assistant editor of the Vossische 
Keitung, observed: ‘* No grumblers were to be seen or heard, it was even hard 
to find anyone not quite drunk with enthusiasm. Everyone swam in an ocean 
of ecstasy and jubilation.... ‘ You should have seen how enthusiastic people 
were immediately before and after August first’, our relatives in Berlin told 
us. ‘ Hundreds of thousands marched through the streets and yelled.’ ‘ And 
how about the Social Democrats?’ my father asked. ‘ They no longer 
exist. Or, more accurately they support the Kaiser just as all of us do.’ In 
fact it was the most perfect ‘ folk community’ imaginable. ‘ Even though 
you are too young to follow your elder comrades as volunteers to the front,’ 
our principal told our class, ‘ you can be proud of experiencing these unfos- 
gettable days. Our nation has awakened, and marches against its enemies. 
Your future task will be to spread German culture in a world that will be ours’ ”’ 
(The Hidden Enemy, 1943). ‘‘ Overwhelmed by passionate enthusiasm, I fell 
on my knees and thanked Heaven out of my overflowing heart that it had 
granted me the good fortune of being allowed to live in these times ” (Adolf 
Hitler, Mein Kampf). 


Total War in Belgium, 1914 


Filled with such enthusiasm the Germans were soon hard at the exploits 
so quickly afterwards forgotten by the rest of the world in the “ forgive and 
forget’? mood of the post-1919 years. Sacrificing the “scrap of paper” of 
treaty engagements to their military plans, the Germans invaded Belgium and 
applied a large measure of their doctrines of total ruthlessness. Andenne and 
Seilles (August 20-21, 1914), about 300 civilians shot or missing ; houses 
burned down or sacked and looted ; Tamines (August 21-23), over 650 
civilians shot, burned to death in the firing of their houses, bayoneted to death 
or otherwise murdered, including 374 machine-gunned en masse ; 264 houses 
looted and burned down; Dinant (August 21-25), 674 civilians shot or bayon- 
eted to death, including 73 women and 39 children of both sexes between six 
months and 15 years old ; all but 200 out of 1,400 houses burned down ; 
Aerschot (August 19-September 6), 150 hostages, including 18 women, shot ; 
several hundred deported to Germany ; Louvain sacked (August 27-Septem- 
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ber 4). Similar conduct in a large number of Belgian villages and in France. 
Numerous substantiated cases of the use of civilians, men, women and children, 
as shields for advancing German troops. Official figures give 6,000 hostages 
shot in Belgium alone, and 18,000 died of wounds or ill-treatment ; 10,000 
houses deliberately destroyed. 


Major Otto von Stulpnagel of the General Staff, later to become General 
and C.-in-C. of German occupation forces in France from October, 1940, 
organised in 1916 and 1917 the conscription of male and female labour in 
occupied France and Belgium and deportation of labour to Germany. 


Ludendorff in Defeat Prepares Cover for Fresh War Preparation 


The defeat of 1918 only temporarily hampered German preparation for 
the next aggression. 


One of Ludendorff’s last acts was to give the order for a piviamentacy 
regime to be instituted in Germany to extricate the army from the war— 
(incidentally, also, to provide an alibi, later, for its capitulation)—and to 
provide the screen behind which it could prepare anew. 


PREPARATION 
Secret Rearmament under the ‘‘ Weimar Republic ” 

The 100,000 long-service regulars allowed by the Versailles Treaty to 
Germany in place of conscription soon contained 34,000 corporals and 20,000 
sergeants,—the cadres of instructors, in fact, for a new conscript army. The 
General Staff was reconstituted, contrary to the Treaty engagements. The 
Officers’ corps was kept in being, some 28,000 on generous pensions. Thou- 
sands, both reserve and active, were kept at study courses at German univer- 
sities. ‘‘ Certainly, the Military-Technical Academy was dissolved, but in its 
place there very soon started the training of officers at the Technical College, 
Whose curriculum was extended for the purpose to include military-technical 
faculties.” (Berliner Boersen-Zeitung, 27.11.40). The Kyffhauser League of 
ex-Service men grew to more than 3 million after 1918 and under the presi- 
dency of General von Horn, the Reichswehr’s leading artillery expert, was 
practising with the rifle and marching with packs. A Black Reichswehr, 
a shadow army, was organised by the Reichswehr Command alongside the 
legal one ; and numbers of Free Corps and of para-military formations of 
political parties besides the armed police and civil guards, provided military 
training and organisation. Members of the various nationalist organisations 
and other reliable volunteers were secretly given six to eight weeks’ military 
training. Units (often drawn from the Freikorps) were billeted, in the guise 
of farm workers, on the estates of Prussian Junkers ; others were trained in 
Reichswehr garrisons. Soldiers suspected of betraying rearmament secrets 
were assassinated, following the procedure of the medieval secret Fehme 
courts. Sports organisations, from Rifle Associations to Motor Yacht and 
Cycling Societies, had more than a touch of militarism about their activities 
and their directing personnel. 

By 1924 Brigadier-General J. H. Morgan of the Military Commission of 
Control reported : ‘‘Germany to-day is industrially better prepared for a 
great war than in 1914.”> In 1919 the Reichsverband der Deutschen Industrie 
had been started, which planned German industry as a whole for a war economy, 
to the requirements of the Economic Staff (Wirtschaftsstab) of the Ministry 
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of Defence, the policy being one of rapid convertibility to war-time needs. 
The armament industry proper circumvented Germany’s disarmament under- 
takings by carrying on work, particularly development of new models, in 
firms located in other countries—Fokker in Holland, Dornier in Switzerland, 
Spain and Italy and so forth. Dr. Ing. Karl Waninger, Director of the 
Design Department of Rheinmetall Krupp, has disclosed, in a lecture to the 
Technical Literature Society reported in the German Press of:April 15, 1943, 
how secret armament production was kept going, by retaining armaments 
engineers in other capacities ; by disguising a construction office in the 
Friedrichstrasse, Berlin, as a wagon construction office; by camouflaged 
construction offices in Disseldorf and the artillery range in Unterliiss in the 
Liineberger Heide ; by concealing designs and models in various parts of ' 
central Germany. “It is no secret that the beginnings of German tank 
development reach back to the time when the shameful provisions of the 
Versailles Dictate made all free constructive work impossible’ (Dr. Walter 
Rohland, Tank Expert, broadcast in the German Home Service, 10.6.43). “In. 
Germany the construction of U-boats developed magnificently during the two 
decades after the last war’ (Hamburger Fremdenblatt, 7.2.41). 


Reich military and armament expenditure on objects authorised by the 
Versailles Treaty was continually increased under misleading and “‘trans- 
ferable’’ heads, and enormously augmented by secret budgeting and subsidies 
to industry. In 1924 expenditure for the Reichswehr and Reichsmarine, i.e., 
a total force of 115,000, amounted in the Budget to £23 millions, a figure 
which General Dawes considered unnecessarily high. In 1930 it amounted, 
officially, to £30 millions, but the Reparations Agent, Mr. Parker Gilbert, 
was of the opinion that real expenditure was about £50 millions. -In addition © 
there was a further sum of £37 millions for the militarised police forces, paid 
by the Reich and local authorities : after 1935 these police units were trans- 
ferred to the Army en bloc. Items of Rm. 10 millions to 30 millions were put 
down in the Budget,for “‘ refurbishing artillery munitions manufactured in the 
1914-18 war.” 


The ‘“‘Weimar” governments aided and abetted the military, partly in 


return for support against extreme Left-wing movements. 
| 


Nazi Education for War and Racial Domination 


(See also separate notes on Nazi Education P7640, 8050, 5480 and 9070 of 
1942, and Q1557 and 1543 of 1943.) 


In 1933 the new Nazi regime immediately set about intensifying education 
for war and racial domination. Insufficiently bellicose teachers and pro- 
fessors were weeded out; Nazi ‘‘Old Fighters” were introduced into the 
teaching profession ; the universities, which harboured some vestiges of free 
thought, began to be side-tracked by the creation of the Ordensburgen, a 
kind of cadet schools and staff colleges, for the training of future Nazi-Party 
leaders, and Adolf Hitler Schools and ‘‘Napoli’” ; school and university 
curricula were reordered ; instruction in ‘‘racial science’ and the aggressive 
Nazi ‘‘Weltanschauung”’, largely descended from extreme Pan-German 
doctrines, was put in the forefront ; and German youth in the universally 
compulsory Hitler Youth was instructed in militarised ‘‘sports’’ and uncon- 
ditional worship of the latest version of the Imperial War-Lord — the Fihrer. 
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“‘ The fact that our people is engaging with all its strength in this war is 
largely a result of the work of National Socialist education we have carried 
out over years.”’ (Dr. Goebbels, speech in Berlin, 5.11.39.) 


Political Education by Concentration Camp 


The small minority of Germans who opposed the official militarism and 
preparation for aggression were tortured, often to death, in the concentration 
camps at Sachsenhausen-Oranienburg near Berlin, Buchenwald near Weimar, 
Dachau near Munich, Papenburg-Esterwegen near Bremen, the three for 
women—Moringen near Hanover, Lichtenburg in Saxony and Ravensbruck 
near Fiirstenberg, Mecklenburg—and others, and in the cellars of Gestapo 
offices. 


The most numerous inmates of these camps were Geena Jews, first - 
victims of German racial policy. ‘ 


(See also Treatment of German Nationals in Germany, 1938-39, H.M.S.O., 
Cmd. 6120, 1939.) 


Nazi German Rearmament 


Nazi German leaders and the German Press have not only admitted but 
boasted, as soon as they felt it safe to do so, how long they had prepared for 
their war. 


** In the last 5 years I have indeed rearmed. I have used milliards of | 
marks for this purpose.... We have built ourselves the best air force in the 
world and the best tank service. For these 5 years the work has gone on 
day and night.” (Adolf Hitler, speech in Berlin, 26.9.38.) 


‘When National Socialism came into power its leaders were already 
fully aware that National Socialism meant a fierce challenge to the pluto- 
cratic world of the West.... > Therefore, we made use of the seven years 
remaining to us for preparation.”? (Dr. Goebbels, at reception of German 
peasants at Reich Propaganda Ministry, Berlin, broadcast on Deutschland- 
sender, 14.10.40.) 


** Immense progress has been achieved in German U-boats since 1935, 
when on the Fiihrer’s orders the first of the U-boats of the new Reich was 
laid down.” (Hamburger Fremdenblatt, 7.2.41.) 


** Very soon after the world war intensive research work in all relevant 
offices, first and foremost in the Army Ordnance Office, began in all fields 
of army technics.... The German victories have proved that the work 
fully succeeded.... German equipment was, when the war began, 
absolutely modern, while our opponents were still using a great deal of very 
antiquated equipment.” (Berliner Boersen-Zeitung, 27.11.40.) 


Germany withdrew in September, 1933, from the International Disarma- 
ment Conference. On March 16, 1935, universal compulsory military 
service was openly proclaimed. 


The overwhelming superiority of German armaments on land and in the 
air and her strength under the sea revealed in the opening phases of the war,. 
makes it unnecessary to demonstrate on what a scale and for how long Germany 
had forestalled her victims in armament. 
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“‘ Fifth Column ” Preparation 
An important part of German preparation for aggression was the organisa- 
tion of ‘‘fifth columns”’ inside the countries of intended victims. 


The ‘‘fifth columns’? included persons of German blood resident in 
these countries, whether Reich nationals or not, and native traitors and their 
organisations allied to German Nazism. The latter category came to be 
termed ‘‘quislings”, after the spectacular success of the German fifth column 
under Vidkun Quisling in jaactitenng the German invasion of Norway in 
April, 1940. 


The Foreign Organisation of the Nazi Party, under Ernst Wilhelm Bohle, 
a German from South Africa, was supervising some 30,000 Nazi groups in 
foreign countries and was installed in the German Foreign Office in 1937. . 
The German colonies and minorities abroad were systematically organised, 
trained and used for propaganda, espionage, sabotage and assistance to the 
German armed forces. In Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Norway, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, Belgium and France they subsequently took an 
active part in the German invasion operations. 


The findings of the Dies Committee in the U.S.A. revealed the activities 
against the security of America bythe Bund organisation of German-Americans, 
and their link with Germany. Numerous instances later came to light of 
similar German activities in the Latin American Republics, in South Africa 
and elsewhere. In many cases the “fifth columns” had a military organisation 
and arms. 


Besides Quisling and his Sarandon in Norway, the Germans made use of 
political adventurers of fascist complexion in many other countries, such as 
Léon Degrelle and his Rexists in Belgium, Anton Mussert and his National 
Socialists in the Netherlands, the Iron Guard in Rumania, the Grey Shirts in 
South Africa, the Silver Shirts in the U.S.A, groups of fascist complexion in 
Britain, the ‘‘Cagoulards”’ i in France, and so on. 


Diplomatic and Propaganda Preparation 


While far outarming any other country in the world, Germany took other 
elaborate measures to induce in her intended victims the requisite indecision, 
unpreparedness and disunity. This was Germany’s diplomatic and propa- 
ganda preparation for aggression. 


The broad lines of this campaign were threefold : 


(1) inspiring doubt in the justice and necessity of the safeguards against 
renewed German aggression which were the primary objectives of the 
Versailles Treaty ; | 


(2) lulling the world into unpreparedness by protestations of German 
peacefulness and aversion to war ; 


(3) dividing Germany’ s intended victims, and isolating them for attack 
‘‘one by one.’ 


(1) Hitler hardly ever made a speech without an elaborate attack on the 
Versailles ‘‘ Diktat.’’ Completely ignoring the 50 years record of German 
aggression and the terrible sufferings of Germany’s victims of 1914-18 which 
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were the background to the Treaty, and dismissing the evidence of the Brest- 
Litovsk Treaty of March, 1918, on German behaviour in victory, the Germans— 
besides evading the stipulations of the Treaty—organised the most elaborate 
propaganda all over the world to misrepresent it. This propaganda entirely 
distorted the fact that Germany’s victims of 1914-18 had attempted by the 
combination of its clauses, firstly to impose the indispensable minimum of 
safeguards to make impossible an early renewal of German aggression, and 
secondly, to transfer from the shoulders of the victims to the aggressor the 
burden of repairing the devastation of the war. German ‘propaganda entirely 
distorted the fact that her recent victims had expressly provided, both in the 
Treaty and in the League of Nations machinery set up by the Treaty, for the 
revision of its stipulations as soon as German deeds allowed her neighbours 
to have confidence in her. The Germans distorted the fact that revision was 
carried out or accepted at an increasing tempo: 1924 Dawes Plan; 1925 
Locarno ; 1926 Germany a League Council Member; 1929, Young Plan ; 
1930 Rhineland evacuated 5 years before Treaty date; 1932 Reparations 
ended ; 1935 Saar returned to Germany ; German rearmament unopposed ; 
1936 re-militarisation of the Rhineland unopposed ; 1938 incorporation of 
Austria unopposed ; incorporation of Sudetenland agreed to. 


Exploiting the greater humanity of non-German peoples, the Germans 
sapped their faith in the justice and necessity of the safeguards they had 
erected against further German aggression. 


(See also separate note The Versailles Treaty and Germany, P.5451 of 2.9.41.) 


(2) ** Hypocritical pacifism is a weapon of political conflict and in fact 
assists the preparation of war. Lulling the enemy to sleep with pacifist 
phrases, it hopes to persuade. him to neglect his armament. The narcotic 
vapour with which we surround him conceals our own preparation for war’’ 
(Constantin Hierl, Director of the Military Political Office of the Nazi Party, 
Grundlage einer deutschen Wehrpolittk, 1929). Acting on the above principle and 
the German propagandist’s faith in ‘‘the big lie’’ and the gullibility of mankind, 
the Germans multiplied to the world the most explicit assurances of German 
pacificism. 


‘*No new European war could bring about the replacement of the 
unsatisfactory conditions of today by better ones.... The German 
Government is convinced that to-day there can be only one great task, to 
ensure world peace.... It knows that every military act in Europe, even 
in the case of complete success, entails sacrifices out of all proportion to the 
possible final gains.”” (Adolf Hitler, speech in Berlin, 17.5.33.) 


‘‘ We want to be a peace-loving element among the nations. We cannot 
repeat that often enough.” (Adolf Hitler, Berlin, 30.1.36.) 


‘* The watchword ‘ Never again war’ is also my watchword.” (Adolf 
Hitler, Berlin, 1.5.38.) 


‘We have no wishes or demands ; we desire peace.” (Adolf Hitler, at 
Saarbriicken, 9.10.38.) 


(3) In the German “‘divide and eoagued ’ policy, probably no single part 
of German preparation for aggression was more important or more thoroughly 
carried out than the fomenting of bad relations between Soviet Russia and the 
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rest of the world. The ‘‘Bolshevik Bogy’” was worked longer and harder 
even than the ‘‘Yellow Peril’’ had been before 1914. Coupled with the 
propaganda campaign against ‘‘ Western Plutocracy ”’ it had the double aim 
of dividing the nations that should combine against German aggression and of 
dividing social classes within individual countries. _ 

As the preparations for aggression ripened, the Germans applied their 

diplomatic technique to the victims, one by one, up to the actual pounce, as 
‘ recalled in the section following below. 


AGGRESSION 
1. Austria 

May 1, 1936. Hitler (speech in Berlin) : 

‘“* The lie goes forth again that Germany, to-morrow or the day after, 
will fall upon Austria or Czechoslovakia. I ask myself always : who can 
these elements be who will have no peace, who incite continually, who 
must so distrust, and want no understanding ?”’ 

March 11, 1938, Germany invades Austria. 


! 
2. Czechoslovakia 
. - , September 26, 1938. Hitler (speech in Berlin) : 

‘** The Sudetenland is the last territorial claim which I have to make in 
Europe.... I have assured Mr. Chamberlain, and I emphasise it now, that 
when this problem is solved Germany has no more territorial problems in 
Europe. I have further assured him that at the moment when Czecho- 
slovakia has solved its other problems—that is when the Czechs shall have 
come to an understanding with their other’ minorities—I shall not be 
interested in the Czech State any more and that as far as I am concerned I 
can guarantee it.... Wedon’t want any Czechs.” 

September 27, 1938. Letter from Hitler to Mr. Chamberlain : 

** The immediate occupation by German contingents demanded by me 
represents no more than a security measure which is intended to guarantee 
a quick and smooth achievement of the final settlement.... The Prague 
Government has no right to doubt that the German military measures 
would stop within these limits.”’ 

March 15, 1939. Prague occupied by German troops, and the Czech 

provinces of Czechoslovakia annexed as a ‘‘Protec- 
torate’’ of the German Reich. 


3. Poland 

October 24, 1933. Hitler (speech in Berlin) : 

‘* There are Germans and Poles in Europe and they ought to live together 
in agreement. The Poles cannot think of Europe without the Germans and 
the Germans cannot think of Europe without the Poles.”’ 

January 26, 1934. German-Polish Agreement : 

‘* Both Governments announce their intention to settle directly all 
questions of whatever sort which concern their mutual relations. Should 
any disputes arise between them and agreement thereon not be reached by 
direct negotiation, they will in each particular case, on the basis of mutual] 
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agreement, seek a solution by other peaceful means.... The declaration 
is valid for a period of ten years... .” 


May 21, 1935. Hitler (Reichstag speech) : 


*‘ Germany has concluded a Non-Aggression Pact with Poland which is 
more than a valuable contribution to European peace, and she will adhere 
to it unconditionally.”’ 


January 30, 1939. Hitler (Reichstag speech) : 


**'We have just celebrated the fifth anniversary of our Non-Aggression 
Pact with Poland. There can scarcely be any difference of opinion to-day 
among the true friends of peace with regard to the value of this agreement.... 
During the troubled months of the past year the friendship between 
Germany and Poland was one of the reassuring factors in the political life of — 
Europe.”’ 


September 1, 1939. Germany invades Poland. 


4. Denmark 
May 31, 1939. German-Danish Non-Aggression Pact : 


The preamble states that the German Reich Chancellor and the King of 
Denmark are firmly resolved in all circumstances to maintain peace between 
Germany and Denmark. The two articles read : 


‘*I, The German Reich and the Kingdom of Denmark will in no 
circumstances resort to war or to any other form of violence against each 
other. 


** Should a third party take action of the kind depicted in paragraph 1 
against one of the parties to the Pact, the other party to the Pact will in no 
way support such action. 


** TI. The Pact is valid for a period of ten years.”’ 


An explanatory protocol relating to paragraph 2 of Article I states that 
if the party to the Pact not involved in a conflict continues to trade with the 
third party mentioned in that article, it shall not be eee as giving the 
third party inadmissible support. 


August 29, 1939. German pledge to Denmark : 


‘*The German Government has expressed its decision to the Danish 
Government, just as recently to Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Switzer- 
land and Lithuania, that in the event of an armed conflict, Germany will 
respect fully Denmark’s neutrality and maintain the existing friendly rela- 
tions between Denmark, which country has always stressed its complete 
neutrality, and Germany.” 


October 6, 1939. Hitler (Reichstag speech) : 


‘We... have signed a Non-Aggression Pact with Denmark to establish 
our relations with that country on the basis of an unchangeably loyal and 
friendly co-operation.” | 


April 9, 1940. Germany invades Denmark. 
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Norway 
April 28, 1939. Hitler ee speech) : 


** I have given binding declarations to a large number of States. None 
of thesé States can complain that even a trace of a demand contrary thereto 
has ever been made to them by Germany. None, of the Scandinavian 
statesmen, for example, can contend that a request has ever been put to 
them by the German Government or by German public opinion which was 
incompatible with the sovereignty and integrity of their State.” 


October 6, 1939. Hitler (Reichstag speech) : 


“Germany has never had any conflicting interests with the Nordic 
States, nor has she any to-day. Sweden and Norway were both offered 
non-aggression treaties by Germany, but they rejected them because they 
thought they were not threatened in any way.” 


- April 9, 1940. Germany invades Norway. 


‘Belgium and Luxembourg 
January 30, 1937. Hitler (Reichstag speech) : 


‘The German Government have assured Belgium and Holland of their 
readiness to recognise and | guarantee these States as untouchable and 
neutral regions for all time.’ 


October 13, 1937. German Government Note : 


‘¢ The German Government declares that the inviolability and integrity 
of Belgium is of common interest to the Western Powers. She declares her 
intention not to infringe the inviolability and integrity of Belgium under 
any circumstances, to respect Belgian territory at all times, except, of 
course, in the event of Belgium participating in an armed conflict involving 
Germany, and assisting military operations directed against Germany.” 

August 26, 1939. German Ambassador’s statement to King Leopold, 

Brussels. 

The Ambassador, Herr von Bulow-Schwante, solemnly confirmed the 
engagement assumed by Germany towards Belgium in her formal Note of 
October 13, 1937. He repeated that the Reich would in no way infringe 
the integrity of Belgium, and would respect the frontiers so long as Belgium 
observed an attitude of strict neutrality. 


May 10, 1940. Germany invades Belgium and Luxembourg. 


Netherlands 


August 26, 1939. Communication handed to the Netherlands Foreign 
Minister by the German Ambassador at the Hague : 

‘“* We are resolved to observe towards the Netherlands an attitude accord- 
ing to which, in conformity with the traditional friendly relations between 
the two countries and with due regard for the well-known Netherlands 
policy of independence, the inviolability and integrity of the Netherlands 
will in no circumstances be infringed upon, and Netherlands territory will 
at all times be respected.”’ . 

October 6, 1939. Hitler (Reichstag speech) : 


‘* The new Reich has striven to develop its traditional friendship with 
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Holland ; it has inherited no differences between the two States and created 
no new ones.”’ 


May 10, 1940. Germany invades the Netherlands. 
Yugoslavia 4 
April 28, 1938.° German Communiqué (German White Book, No. 337) : 


‘** Through the reunion of Austria with the Reich we have obtained new 
frontiers with Italy, Yugoslavia, Switzerland, Liechtenstein and Hungary. 


These frontiers are regarded by us as definite and inviolable.... 


‘‘The Yugeslav Government has been informed from official German 
sources. that German policy does not aim beyond Austria and that the 
frontiers of Yugoslavia will remain untouched under all circumstances.”’ 


October 6, 1939. Hitler (Reichstag speech) : 


‘“‘Immediately after the Anschluss had been carried out I informed 
Yugoslavia that the frontier of this State would be regarded by Germany as 
unalterable, and that we desired to live with her only in peace and friend- 
ship.” 

April 6, 1941. Germany invades Yugoslavia. 


9. Greece . 
September 23, 1928. Italo-Greek Treaty of Friendship signed. | 
October 28, 1940. Hitler and Mussolini meet in Florence. ~ 
Italy invades Greece. 
April 6, 1941. Germany invades Greece. 
10. Russia 


August 23, 1939. Rime Cenun Non-Aggression Pact. 

** Article 1. The two Contracting Parties bind themselves to refrain | 
from any act of force, any aggressive action and any attack on one another, 
both singly and also jointly with other Powers. 

‘‘Article 6. The present Agreement shall be concluded for a period of 
ten years....” 

September 1, 1939. Hitler (Reichstag speech) : 

** T should like to declare that this political decision means a tremendous 

departure for the future and that it is final. Russia and Germany fought 

against each other in the World War. That shall and will not happen 

again.” 

October 6, 1939. Hitler (Reichstag speech) : 

‘* The resolve of Germany is unalterable—namely to introduce on the 
East of the Reich peaceful, stable and thus bearable conditions. In this 
respect German interests and wishes coincide entirely with those of Soviet 


_ Russia.”’ 


July 19, 1940. Hitler (Reichstag speech) : 

“‘ German-Russian relations have been finally settled.... Any hope 
that. any new German-Russian tension may intervene is infantile.” 

June 22, 1941. Germany invades Russia. 
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But since it was realised that there would not in any near enough future be 
enough pure Germans to carry out this vast programme, every Pole or Czech 
in whom could be found the faintest trace of German ancestry must be forcibly 
Germanised : ‘“‘ Nationality must be based on blood, not on choice. The 
false theory of choice has led to the loss to Germany of numbers of men and 
women of German blood. ‘They must be réclaimed. Wherever something 
remains to be saved “ re-Germanisation ” is a pressing need in order to prevent 
the further pollution of the remaining drops of German blood ” (Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt, 31.3.42). 


The “ Germanics ”’ . 

The fate reserved for the so-called ‘“‘ Nordic ”’ countries (Scandinavia, the 
Low Countries, Belgium, Luxembourg, Alsdce-Lorraine) under a victorious 
Germany was to be somewhat different from that of the eastern countries. 


As racially “‘ Germanic’”’ they were to be forcibly converted to National 
Socialism and Germanism and absorbed in the Germanic Reich. 


** Generally speaking, the New Order is regarded as the introduction of 
totalitarian principles in a Nordic country.” (D.N.B., official German news 
agency, 2.2.42.) 


** The young people of Scandinavia . . . will hear the call for their help 
in laying the foundation stone for the future of the Great Germanic Reich. 
They are longing for the day when they may honourably serve under the 
Swastika. Everywhere one person must be in command and the others 
must be proud to be able to obey.”’ (Das Reich, official German propaganda 
weekly, 27.10.40.) 


There was, however, no question of their retaining their independence. 
At best, they would enjoy a limited cultural autonomy. ‘‘ The smaller 
countries must, for their own good and for the advantage of Europe, submit 
themselves to a leader state, especially regarding the four above-mentioned 
categories” [military, economic, . financial and foreign-political matters] 
(Goebbels at a Press conference, 8.3.41, Svenska Dagbladet, 9.3.41). At worst 
they would simply be annexed and administered as part of the Reich (as has 
already been done with Luxembourg and Alsace-Lorraine). Meanwhile 
their institutions—their systems of administration, educational systems, youth 
movements, labour organisations—have been reorganised to conform to 
German totalitarian principles and all political activity banned with the ~ 
exception of the pro-German Nazi Quisling movements which preach union 
with the Reich. 


GERMAN PLANS FOR OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 
Poland 


The Germans have made it abundantly clear both by word and deed that 
the whole of Poland is to be permanently annexed to the Reich and that 
Poland is never again to exist as an independent State or even as a separate 
entity. German maps issued since 1940 show it uniform in colour with the 
Reich. The western half was formally annexed outright in October, 1939, 
and partitioned into Gaue administered on exactly the same lines as those of 
the Reich, under Gauleiter Albert Forster (Danzig-Westpreussen) and . 
Gauleiter Artur Greiser (Warthegau). The aim has been to Germanise them 
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as completely as possible. Poles and Jews have been deprived of civic rights. 
Immense numbers of Poles (estimated at some 14 million) were deported to 
Central Poland and their lands and property confiscated and handed over to 
German settlers. 


Central Poland, termed by the Nazis the “‘ General Government ” (since 
the middle of 1940 its name no longer bears the addition “‘ for the occupied 
Polish territory ’’), is also to be permanently annexed to the Reich and has a 
purely German administration (under Governor-General Hans Frank) but 
for the time being is governed more according to Nazi ideas of a colonial 
area for exploitation rather than settlement. Eventually it, too, is to become 
purely German. . 


Poles are being forcibly Germanised whenever the faintest pretext can be 
found for claiming them as “‘ Volksdeutsche ”’ ; the remainder are to form a 
slave race to serve the Herrenvolk until such time as they can be finally 
** eliminated ”’ (by physical extermination) and replaced by Germans. Polish 
national consciousness and Polish culture are being systematically destroyed 
and Polish leading classes and intellectuals are being wiped out. In their 
treatment of Poles throughout the occupation the Germans have pursued a 
systematic policy of reducing the population by massacres, deportations, 
separating the sexes and starvation. 


The Herrenvolk in Poland 


“* A lower race needs less living space, less clothing, less food and less culture than 
a higher race. ‘The German cannot live under the same conditions as the 
Pole.”” (Dr. Ley, Leader of the German Labour Front, in Der Angriff, 
31.1.40.) 


** None other than Germans have the right to build up the New Order in Poland. 
The German people who settle in this territory must be led together to a 
community which will be able to enforce its leadership upon the alien nation.”’ 
(Oberburgermeister of Lodz, in a speech reported in the Hamburger Frem- 
denblatt, 26.2.43.) | 


*“'No means are sharp enough to combat those Germans who cannot 
regard Poles as a necessary evil which it is not yet possible to remove.” 
(Eugen Petrull, Ostdeutscher Beobachter, 1.1.41.) 


The Western Annexed Provinces 


“Victory will only be achieved when the last farm is occupied by 
German farmers.” (Gauleiter Artur Greiser of the Warthegau at Poznan, 
quoted by Ostdeutscher Beobachter, 6.2.41.) 


** It ts the Germans who are masters of this country. The whole land belongs to 
us: the soil, the horses, the farmsteads, everything.” (Gauleiter Greiser, 
quoted by Hamburger Fremdenblatt, 30.4.42.) 

*“ One cannot say the country is won back for Germany until every man, 
woman and child in this Gau is German.’”’ (Gauleiter Albert Férster of 
Danzig-Westpreussen, quoted by Kolnische Zeitung, 9.2.42.) 


The General Government 
“** A few days ago the Fuhrer took the decision that the Government-General 
is not to be regarded as occupied territory, but is to form an integral part of the area 
; i 
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under the rule of Greater Germany.... In this area the German National 

_ Socialist Party is building up its bastion for all time.... There will never 
be a Polish State again.... The Vistula will remain a German river.”’ (Hans 
Frank, Governor-General, 15.8.40, at a congress of the German Nazi Party 
in Cracow.) 


Governor-General Frank has referred repeatedly to the ‘* permanent. 
dependency ”’ of the Government-General, an area to be made “a pioneer 
ground for German Youth, where I will enforce absolute recognition by the 
Poles of German authority and leadership”? (Frank on_ Hitler’s birthday, 
April, 1941). In Cracow on 23.7.43 he declared that the General Govern- 
ment had developed into a “ well-organised satellite of the Reich.” 


Poland as a model for the treatment of other conquered nations 


** The Warthegau is a great trial area for all questions relating to foreign 
peoples.”’ (State Secretary and SS Brigade Leader Leopold Gutterer of the 
Propaganda Ministry, at Poznan, 24.10.42.) 


‘** The Government-General will serve as a school facilitating similar tasks 
with which the Reich will be confronted later elsewhere.”? (Governor- 
General Hans Frank at Cracow, 20.1.41.) 


Czechoslovakia 


After losing important parts.of its territory by the Munich agreements of 
October, 1938, the state of Czechoslovakia was finally broken up in March, 
1939, when the Germans occupied Prague, declared Bohemia-Moravia a 
German “ protectorate ’’, and established a nominally independent puppet 
state of Slovakia under German control. 


Hitler’s decree of March 16, 1939, establishing the Protectorate of Bohemia- 
~ Moravia, while purporting to allow the country a certain measure of autonomy, 
in faét brought all matters of importance under German control. Foreign 
affairs and defence were declared the concern of the Reich, and 
the powers conferred on the Reich Protector as supreme authority were 
similar to those of the Governors-General of former German colonies. He 
was empowered to confirm or reject appointments of members of the Pro- 
tectorate Cabinet, to veto laws and to issue decrees of his own, and even “‘ to 
modify the autonomous status of Bohemia-Moravia ’’—a right which has been 
exercised to the full. Members of the Czech puppet Government and all 
State employees must take the oath of allegiance to Hitler, and German 
departments parallel to the Czech ministries were set up to supervise them. 
The Customs frontier between Germany and the Protectorate was abolished 
on October 1, 1940. In August, 1943, a Reich Ministry of State for Bohemia- 
Moravia was set up and the Minister of State took over most of the 
functions of the Reich Protector. 


Germans in Bohemia-Moravia received Reich citizenship while Czechs and 
_ Jews were classed only as “ Staatsangehérige ’»—-German subjects, Every 
effort has been made by the Germans to smash Czechoslovakia’s national 
culture and national consciousness. : 
** We have no other aim than to work for the greatness and security of the 
German Reich.’ (Professor Pfitzner, German Deputy-Mayor of Prague.) 


‘“‘ The Czech nation must return to its true mission in the Central Euro- 
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pean space, which has always been a sphere of German interests. In the 
future, too, it must remain such.’’ (State Secretary [now Reich Minister] 
K. H. Frank at a meeting in Cesté Budejovice soon after the German 
invasion.) ~ 

** If the Czechs will not yield we shall proceed against them more severely. 
You Czechs are mistaken if you expect a change in the present situation. 
We are watching you carefully. Nothing will stop me. If necessary I will 
shoot hundreds of thousands of Czechs. And if that will not do, the whole 
Czech nation will be exterminated.” (Heinrich Himmler, head of the 
German SS and Police, to a high official of the Czech ‘‘ autonomous ” 
government in the summer of 1939 [quoted in Germany’s First European 
Protectorate, by Eugene Erdely.) 


Russia 

The vast areas of Russia invaded hy the Germans in 194]-2 were not 
_ regarded as temporarily occupied during hostilities, but as lands won for 
German colonisation as a permanent part of the Reich. Here again German 
aims had been enunciated years before in Mein Kampf (Murphy translation, 
p. 557) : “‘ The Russian State was not organised by the constructive political 
talent of the Slav element in Russia but was much more a marvellous exempli- 
fication of the capacity for State-building possessed by the Germanic element 
in a race of inferior worth.... This colossal Empire in the East is ripe for 
dissolution.... We are chosen by Destiny to be the witnesses of a catastrophe 
which will afford the strongest confirmation of the nationalist theory of race. 
But it is our task, and it is the mission of the National Socialist movement, 
to develop in our people that political mentality which will enable them to 
realise that the aim which they must set themselves for the fulfilment of their 
future must not be some wildly enthusiastic adventure in the footsteps of 
Alexander the Great, but industrious labour with the German plough, for 
which the German sword will provide the soil.”’ 

To the limited extent possible with the manpower shortage during the war, 
German colonisation of occupied Russia had already begun, and constant 
appeals were issued to recruit not only Germans but other ‘‘ Germanics ”’ 
(Dutch, Belgians, Norwegians) for settlement in the east. 

Of particular significance was the appointment in November, 1941, as 
Reich Minister for the Occupied Eastern Territories of Alfred Rosenberg, 
Head of the Party’s Central Department for Foreign Policy and chief exponent 
of the German doctrines of ‘‘ blood and soil”? and the need for expansion in 
the east. Under him the Gaulejter of Schleswig-Holstein, Hinrich Lohse, 
was made Reich Commissar for the ‘‘ Ostland ” (Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania 
and White Russia) and Erich Koch, Gauleiter of East Prussia, became 
Reich Commissar of the Ukraine. 


“It is our task not to Germanise the East [occupied Russia] in the 
former sense of the word, that is to teach those living there German speech 
and laws, but to see to it that only people of German blood, that is, truly 
German, should live there. The territory can be won for Germany by 
the work of pure German settlers who will multiply till they fill the land.” 
(Heinrich Himmler, SS and Police Chief, Reich Commissar for the Con- 
solidation of German Nationhood, in a foreword to Deutsche Arbeit, quoted 
by N.D.Z., 6.8.42.) 
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‘** We must establish a basis for the German nation in the giant spaces of 
the Ukraine, a heritage for the generations to come.” (Erich Koch, 
Gauleiter of East Prussia and Reich Commissar of the Ukraine, in a 
proclamation to the German troops, Christmas, 1942.) 


**The opening up of the German East will vitally affect hundreds of 
thousands of German people, for their task will be to make the East truly 
German.... There will be room for all who are young and capable of 
settling ; they will all be wanted to disseminate German blood throughout | 
the East.” (German home broadcast, ‘* Talk for Rural Youth,” 14.1.43.) 


“The Vistula space is no longer Germany’s eastern frontier march but 
a connecting zone.” (Hans Frank, Governor-General of Poland, 18.11.41.) 


‘““ The area of Germany has considerably increased during the last few 
years. Even in 1939 the western frontier was more than 100 km. farther 
from Berlin than the eastern one. To-day this is changed. Warsaw, which 
in the summer of 1939 was a capital in a neighbouring enemy state, is now 
merely a stopping place on the journey to the Ukraine. The distance from 
Berkin to Kiev is 1,350 km., to Dniepropetrovsk 1,997 km., and 2,378 km. 
to Rostov, the easternmost point of the Ukraine. With these figures every 
German can personally check the military and political victories of the 
Reich at any booking office he chooses....”> (German home service, 
talk by Dr. Scharping, 4.1.43.) 

France 

German leaders in their public utterances since June, 1940, were careful 
not to commit themselves too far on the future of France. The opportunist 
attempt to enlist French support, dictated by the temporary war-time needs 
of the Reich, would not allow of open formulation of the real German long- 
term intentions regarding France’s future, and imposed discretion. Never- 
theless, German plans for France became fairly obvious from frequent utter- 
ances in the officially inspired German Press and from the actions of the 
authorities. France was constantly referred to as decadent, disintegrating, 
and depopulated, with the implication that she would be unable to rise again 
to the position of a great power, and that her territory must be re-populated 
from German stock. The German-controlled Strassburger Neueste Nachrichten 
expressed this attitude in a typical comment : ‘‘ France, in a state of complete. 
decadence, pronounced her own death sentence when in 1939 she declared 
war on us ”’ (quoted in La France Allemande, by Jacques Lorraine). 


France was continually reminded that in the past she had paid too much 
attention to industrialisation and too little to agriculture ; under the German 
New Order she was to be relegated to the role of a peasant country producing 
food for the Reich. 

Further than this, she was to lose a large part of her territory." Alsace and 
Lorraine were openly claimed as “‘ for ever German ”’ and treated as annexed 
‘to the Reich (see page 29). The “‘ German character” of north- 
eastern France was stressed and it was not merely for military reasons that the 
north coast of France was linked with Belgium under the administration of 
General von Falkenhausen. 

France a Peasant Nation 
‘** It has become evident that France, on account of her national disinte- 
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gration, is on the threshold of an entirely new national existence.’ (Trans- 
ocean, official German news agency, 18.12.42.) 


" France has forgotten that by her structure she is a peasant country.” 
(Dr. Hans Rasch, Angriff, 21.8.40.) 


The Angriff of 30.8.40 after giving a graphic picture of France as the dying 
land (“ on the borders and in the interior the fields all around were waste and 
the land practically empty. . . .’”) went on to say: “ Everywhere plans are 

‘in full progress to incorporate this land with its favoured soil and climate into 
the German Raum and to make it into an industrial export territory.” 


*“* France has great resources on account of the quality of its soil and its 
favourable climate. With the German talent for organisation, these will 
be exploited to the full extent.... The French official bodies have every 
understanding of the German measures and in the interests of their country 
are willing to carry out the tasks allotted them by the Germans in authority 

. After the harvest one will have to think of next year ; we Germans 
are etek as much interested in the French harvest as the French themselves. 
.”’ (Volkischer Beobachter, 2.9.40.) 


The ‘‘ Teutonic’’ French 


Volkischer Beobachter, 10.9.40 : ‘* France would never have become what it 
was without the influx of German tribes: Goths, Alemans, Burgundians, 
Normans, etc. The French provinces in which German blood predominates 
have always been those that aré, in every respect, most valuable. The wars 
of the Albigenses and the Huguenots and the French Revolution could not 
altogether banish these racial values and traits of the German character from 
French soil and from the French people.... Every German soldier who has 
been in France is at once confronted with so much that is akin to himself, 
that he recognises as German, that he cannot help asking himself : What is 
really, French and what is German? ” 


German-controlled Radio-Brussels, 2.5.41 : ‘‘ The Calais district has a 
Netherlands aspect.... The Artois district has an essentially Teutonic 
population. French F landers is the ethnical hinterland of iG Netherlands. 
The race is of Teutonic descent.” 


A report of General Doyen, President of the French Delegation to the 
Armistice Commission, to General Huntziger, Vichy Minister of War, dated 
February 5, 1941, drew attention to books and articles recently published in 
National Socialist Germany on the question of the western frontiers of the 
Reich, pointing out that these writers envisaged the Greater Germanic Reich 
as including other French territories besides Alsace-Lorraine and suggested 
that events afforded a unique opportunity for the annexation of all or part of 
the lands formally possessed by the Holy Roman Empire. 


These writers claimed that those rivers flowing into the North Sea (the 
Rhine, the Meuse, the Scheldt and their tributaries) were German, whereas 
those of France flowed into the Channel, the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. 
A recently published school text-book by Ernst Anrich, professor of history at 
Hamburg University, stressed the penetration of Burgundy by German tribes 
in 800 to 700 B.c., and German colonisation of France extending to the Loire 
and the upper Rhone, and instanced the “‘ Germanic ”’ roots of many place- 
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names. A writer in the Volkischer Beobachter who had travelled through the 
occupied zone from Alsace to Flanders said that he had never felt himself in a 
foreign land in the northern marches of France, which were regions of German 


‘culture, and that Colmar and Rouen had their parallels in Germany ; the 


Loire would form a more marked frontier than the Main. Hermann Diehl 
declared that a firmly organised front in the west could be achieved only by a 
policy of settlement. Through an infiltration of German blood to the West, 
German culture should be spread in preparation for an eventual advance of 
the political frontier. General Doyen concluded that Germany had designs 
in particular on the so-called ‘‘ zone interdite ”’ (banned area) established by 
the military authorities in north-east France. 


A comparison on the map of German measures in France—(annexation 
of Alsace and Lorraine with deportation of population and settlement with 
Germans, and German administration of north-east France and the Occupied 
Zone ; leaving a rump France under Vichy)—with those in Poland—(annexa- 
tion of Western Poland, deportation of Poles, introduction of German settlers 
farther and farther east ; leaving a temporarily Polish rump ‘ General Govern- 
ment ’)—shows unmistakably the same pattern of German absorption by 


stages. 


The so-called ‘“‘ Nordic’’ or ‘‘ Germanic’ Countries : Norway, 
Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, Alsace-Lorraine 


Norway 
Reichsleiter Alfred Rosenberg, Chief of the Nazi Party’s Foreign Policy 


.Department, the Fihrer’s Trustee for the Spiritual and Ideological Education 


of Party Members, said at a Nordische Gesellschaft Conference at Liibeck, 
10.7.40, on the subject of Germany’s relations with Scandinavia : ‘‘ Destiny 
has decided that the German Reich take under its protection the whole region 
from which the Germanic peoples once emigrated ... the Great Germanic 
Union of the peoples of the North Sea and Baltic realm has occurred.... I 
hope that all Germanic peoples will recognise this historic hour in the way we 
do and will join with us.” . 

Josef Terboven, Reich Commissar for Norway, speaking at a harvest 
festival in October, 1941, said that Norway must fall under German sover- 
eignty or adopt a philosophy of life in accordance with Germany’s own and be 
part of the Great Germanic Union. 

“If the Norwegian nation hopes for a free Norwegian solution of the 
present situation, there is only one way to win again thetr freedom and 
independence—the way of the Nasjonal Samling ’’ [Quisling’s German- 
controlled Nazi puppet government]. (Reich Commissar Terboven, 25.9.40.) 


The Netherlands 

** Instead of independence, the most Germany can offer is equality, and 
Holland must not count on regaining her independence. ‘The Dutch are Frisians, 
Lower Saxons and Franconians ; they possess the same racial characteristics 
as the Germans, but have not developed along the same lines. This 
difference must be corrected.’ (Seyss-Inquart, Reich Commissar for the 
Netherlands, speaking at Cologne on the future of the Dutch, quoted by 
Berlin correspondent of Stockholms Tidningen, 18.11.41.) 
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‘* The Netherlands, once the oldest Reich lands on the sea, were once the sword and 
shield of the Reich. That is what they must be again in the future.... The task 
set by the Reich to past as well as to future generations is eternally binding. 
It has become a mission in which lives and works the eternal idea of a Reich 
which bound brother to brother in the past.... To-day the Reich recalls , 
us all again to our everlasting duty.” (Deutsche Zeitung in den Niederlanden, 
official German daily in ree 5.6.43.) 


Belgium 


In the Brusseler Zeitung, German daily in Belgium, Professor Hans Peter 
Ipsen of Hamburg and Ghent Universities, Nazi expert on international 
law, warned his readers against assuming that Belgium would regain her 
former national sovereignty : “‘ Belgian fence-sitters, believing that the power 
of the Axis is on the wane, are now inclined to base their calculations on the 
expectation that on the termination of the German occupation the Belgian 
State will again be resurrected with its old Constitution....”’ While 
recognising that the German sovereignty at present exercised over Belgium 
.ls not. necessarily permanent or final, Professor Ipsen insists that the final 
decision will be taken in its own time by the victorious Reich: ‘‘ Moreover the 
future will show whether international law can still continue to-accept the idea 
of the temporary character of enemy interference such as occupation.” 


The German spokesman SS Obergruppenfiihrer Berger at the Devlag 
(Flemish Quisling) demonstration in Brussels, 29.3.43, did not trouble to hold 
out to the Flemings hopes of independence or even autonomy ; he merely said | 
that the Germanic solution did not threaten their “‘ cultural autonomy.”’ 
** Flanders will be able to develop freely within the Great Germanic Reich. But no one 
is entitled to dictate to the Fihrer as to the manner in which he proposes to bring the 
Germanic peoples back to his Reich.” 


Luxembourg 


From the beginning of the occupation (May, 1940) the Germans left no 
doubt that their policy in Luxembourg was complete incorporation of the 
Duchy in the Reich, and its annexation was formally proclaimed in August, 
1942. Since August, 1940, #t has been under a German civil administration 
headed by Gustav Simon, Gauleiter of Moselland. The Luxembourg 
nationality has been abolished, the French language banned, and Reich law 
and conscription for German military service have been imposed. 

Gauleiter Simon of Luxembourg, addressing Rosenberg, Reich Minister 
for the East, at a meeting at Limpertsberg, 11.4.43, said : ‘‘ Our future is 
closely linked with your work of construction in the East. While you have 
securely won territory in the East, we hold the German bastion in the West, 
so that Lebensraum will not be extended on the one side and lost on the other. 
Germanhood must be reinforced in every village and every town, so that Luxembourg may 
be a German bulwark for ever.”’ 

“Luxembourg must break with the past and must penetrate into the 
depths of politics. By a study of the Jessons of history, Luxembourg must 
realise that this country’s freedom was only an illuston which must disappear in time. 
Historically and ethnographically, Luxembourg is German.”’ (Regierungs- 
prasident Siekmeier, Gauamtsleiter of the Deutsches Lehrerbund [German 
Teachers’ Union] in Luxembourg, at Esch, December, 1943.) 
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Alsace and Lorraine | 


From the beginning of the campaign in the west the Germans made no 
secret of their intention to annex Alsace-Lorraine. As early as May 21, 1940, 
the Hamburger Fremdenblatt declared that the Fihrer’s guarantee of France’s 
eastern frontier was of course no longer valid, and about July 10 it declared 
unequivocally that at the coming peace treaty negotiations Alsace-Lorraine 
must again become an integral part of the-Reich. This incorporation was 
not provided for in the published Armistice terms but General de Larminat 
stated that it had been accepted hy the Pétain Government as one of the 
secret clauses (France, 5.10.40). Méanwhile it was treated by the Nazis asa 
fait accompli, and immediate steps were taken to co-ordinate the administration 
with that of the Reich. By the end of July, 1940, Alsace had been joined to 
Baden under its Gauleiter Wagner and Lorraine to the Saar under Gauleiter 
Biarckel (as the province of ‘‘ Westmark ”’). 


© Alsace belongs to the German people in its habits and by blood and culture, 
and the German people will never part with it.’ (Gauleiter Wagner, 
reported by D.N.B., 8.12.40.) | 


‘* Alsace has returned united to the German people and has found a 
permanent and eternal home in the Reich.” (Gauleiter Wagner at Stras- 
bourg, 19.3.41.) 


“Gau Saar Palatinate and Gau Lorraine exist no longer as political 
entities, and in future will not bear a name that admits of them being 
separate.... This Gau from now and for ever is called Gau Westmark.” 
(Gauleiter Biirckel, quoted by the Voélkischer Beobachter, 1.9.40.) 


Burckel and Wagner, as chiefs of the civil administration, established a staff 


_of Reich German officials and carried out a programme of thorough Germani- 


sation. Both Gauleiters expelled all Jews, Frenchmen who had settled in the 
districts since 1918, and any person with marked French sympathies. In 
addition, Biirckel carried out a systematic uprooting of the French-speaking 
population of Lorraine regardless of their opinions. They were asked to opt 
for France or Germany, those who opted for France being expelled at a few 
hours’ notice and their property confiscated and given to settlers from the 
Reich, while the few who opted for Germany were scheduled for settlement in 
Poland. At a demonstration in Saarbriicken Gauleiter Biirckel declared 
that the role of Lorraine in future would be conditioned by its position as a German 
marchland. ‘This was the reason for the transference of population, as the 
varied language zone must be abolished (Vélkischer Beobachter, 2712.40). The 
French Committee of National Liberation in January, 1944, estimated the 
number of Alsatians and Lorrainers deported to date at over half a million. 


The public use of the French language was forbidden ; membership of the 
Hitler Youth and a period of labour service were made compulsory ; labour 
conscription and military conscription were enforced as in the Reich ; and 
German civil law replaced French. 


Britain 
German plans for Britain appear to provide an interesting exception to the 


very systematically applied German race principle. Although the British 
might seemingly be claimed as of partly Teutonic descent, the Germans 
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appear to have despaired of them for “‘ reabsorption ’’ and Germanisation, 
for they have been marked down by Nazi leaders for complete destruction. 


““In Germany there is only one opinion about the English—destroy 
them.” (Goebbels at Poznan,. 19.1.40.) 


‘* England must be destroyed and become once more that unknown green 
island that she was centuries ago.”’ (Dr. Ley, leader of the German Labour 
Front, Angriff, 20.12.39.) 


‘* A German Emperor.spoke for the whole of Europe when dete was not 
yet an England nor an English language. What is happening to-day is the 
liquidation of the intervening period between then and now.” (Alfred 
Rosenberg, head of the Nazi Party’s Central Department for Foreign Policy, 
Voélkischer Beobachter, 1.3.41.) 


GERMAN DOMINATION TO BE MAINTAINED AFTER 
THE WAR BY GESTAPO RULE AND THE USE OF FORCE 


German domination over the conquered races is to be permanently main- 
tained by the brutal use of force. A secret document captured in the course 
of the Libyan Campaign in March, 1942, from the H.Q. of No. 2 Troop of the 
75th Artillery Regiment transmitted from the Army High Command a 
summary of ‘‘the views of the Fiihrer on the function of the Armed SS (Waffen 
SS) ” as laid down on August 6, 1940 (when to the Germans victory seemed 
almost achieved) which the Chief of the Supreme Command of the Armed 
Forces (Field-Marshal Keitel) had ruled should be disseminated as widely as 
possible. ‘The summary began : 


‘‘ The Greater German Reich in its final form will not exclusively embrace 
within its frontiers national units per se well disposed to the Reich. It is 
therefore necessary to maintain State police troops outside as well as inside 
the present core of the Reich, capable on any and every occasion of repre- 
senting and asserting the internal authority of the Reich. This task can 
be fulfilled only by a State Police with men in its ranks of the best German 
blood, who unconditionally identify themselves with the philosophy of life 
which is fundamental to the Greater German Reich...: Moreover, in our 
future Greater German Reich only a police force trained to a soldierly 
mentality will possess the necessary authority in its relations with the other 
citizens... .”’ 


ECONOMIC REORDERING OF EUROPE FOR GERMAN 
BENEFIT 


The chief exponent of the economic principles of Germany’s New Order 
has been Dr. Funk, Reich Minister for Economics. As defined by him, it 
means that the whole of Europe’s economy is to be exploited by the Reich for 
the benefit of Germany, who will keep in her own hands the bulk of heavy 
industry, operate a central clearing system in Berlin and fix currency exchange 
rates, and allocate labour and raw materials. There is to be increased 
prosperity for Germany—but at the expense of the other nations of Europe. 


““The peace-time economy prepared in a comprehensive plan must 
guarantee to the Greater German Reich a maximum of economic security and to the 
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German people a maximum consumption of goods in order to increase the welfare 
of the people. European economics must be directed to this end.”” (Funk, 
speech of 25.7.40, outlining the principles of the New Order.) 


In a speech on 1.9.40 Funk observed that under the New Order nations 
‘* would be free to develop their own resources and to trade with one 
another but only according to German principles and methods.” 


_In a speech at Dresden at the end of September, 1941, Funk stated : 
‘** Germany’s economic sphere reaches from the Arctic Ocean to the Black 
Sea, from the Gulf of Finland to the Atlantic.... We have only one aim 
and that is victory—whigh means for the German people a happy future and a 
free powerful Greater Germanic Reich.” 


The subject races are to serve as slaves for the master race, while the better 
jobs will be reserved for Germans : 


‘** If Germany, through its power, takes the economic life of Europe into 
its control, then the other nations must be required to follow and obey us 
‘and must also accede to our demand that the German people who now 
labour in the coal mines shall be placed in those positions to which the 
German role of leadership entitles them. I am of the. opinion that if the 
work is to be divided, the heaviest work should not be left to the German 
people.”’ (Dr. Ley, leader of the German Labour Front, speaking to 
German miners, 12.9.40.) 


(For examples of the New Order in practice see section on Economic 
Spoliation in Part IH : German War Crimes.) 
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Ill.—GERMAN WAR CRIMES AND EXCESSES 


In the conduct of the war they unleashed for criminal ends the Germans 
have broken in innumerable ways and on the largest scale both the code of 
elementary morality and humanity, and international law and custom. 


The United Nations Commission for the Investigation of War Crimes, and 
appropriate courts and authorities, have the task of investigating and pro- 
nouncing upon crimes. It is not attempted in the notes which follow below 
to enter. everywhere into the detail of legal aspects. The atrocious character 
of German outrages often overshadows the purely legal aspect 


Much has yet to come to light, when the justice of the free world has access 
to the sources of evidence and to all the scenes of German crimes and excesses. 
But enough has been broadcast—and indeed boasted of—by the Germans 
themselves, or else has come to the knowledge of Allied authorities or of the | 
Press of neutral countries from reliable sources, to allow already of an outline 
indictment, illustrated with examples. In territories already liberated, first 
investigations are revealing such horrors as the mass slaughter camps like 
Maidanek, near Lublin, and the torture chambers of the great Gestapo 
offices in Paris with the actual equipment with which thousands of French 
men and women were tortured until death. 

The lists which follow below are, for reasons mentioned above, only a part 
of what has yet to come to light ; and under the different categories examples 
only are given, as obviously a full enumeration of all that has already been 
reported would be far beyond the limits of space of a reference note of this 
kind. | 

For reasons of convenience, the subject matter of the notes which follow 
has been grouped under three main heads of Criminal Conduct of War, Oppression, 
and Spoliation, with sub-heads under each. Any break up into categories is 
inevitably arbitrary, and there is much that overlaps, but it has been done with 
a view to facilitating consultation and reference use of the material. Total 
war, as developed by Germany, defies many distinctions that were once valid. 


The fact that the Germans have organised the looting of occupied countries 
on the grand scale, and by systematic—almost scientific—and officially directed 
and executed methods, appears no reason for not including their economic 
spoliation within the scope of the indictment, alongside the more direct 
outrages to the persons of their individual human victims. Economic spolia- 
tion has often been accompanied, as have been also cultural and other forms 
of oppression, by physical atrocities, such as the shooting of farmers for non- 
surrender of their produce ; teachers, journalists or priests eschewing Nazi 
German doctrines tortured and put to death. 


CRIMINAL CONDUCT OF WAR 
Air Bombardment of Civilian Populations 


In the very earliest phases of their war operations the Germans initiated 
systematic massacres by air bombardment of the civilian populations of towns 
and villages, with a view to securing a decision by overwhelming terror methods 
against which there was at the time practically no defence and no reply to be 
feared. The inhabitants of Warsaw (September, 1939), Rotterdam (May 
14, 1940) and Belgrade (April 6, 1941) were subjected to this barbarous 
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_ treatment, and those of many other smaller towns and villages were not 


spared. 


The facts of German eeapanaibility for introducing this form of ‘‘ total war,” 


for -which the Germans believed they held the trump card in the original 
superiority of the Luftwaffe, were traced in a statement of June 1, 1943, by 
the U.K. Home Secretary and Minister of Home Security, Mr. Morrison : 


** It has always been the official German pretence that bombing attacks on 
British cities were reprisals for the R.A.F.’s attacks on military objectives 
in Rhineland cities after the German attack on Holland, Belgium and 
France. This argument has always been one of the greatest oddities in all 
Dr. Goebbels’s museum of propaganda freaks. 


‘¢ It ignores the terrible German air onslaught on Polish cities, culminating 
in the smashing of Warsaw [September 1-27, 1939]. It ignores the deliber- 
ate, cold-blooded daylight attack on defenceless civilian quarters of Rotter- 
dam [May 14, 1940], made with no other object than to terrorise the civil 

population and drive the country to surrender. 


** Actions speak louder than words. These two events, reinforcing the 
barbarous record of the Axis warplanes in Abyssinia [1935] and Spain 
[1937] brought the whole world to understand that Germany’s policy was 
the unrestricted bombing of cities, whenever it suited her plans. 


“* The German suggestion that Britain started it is a typical piece of Naz 


- psychology—and humbug. Even Goebbels can hardly suggest that 


-_ 


Britain’s leaflet raids were the provocation which led to reprisal attacks on 
Warsaw and Rotterdam. No doubt the idea is that Germany and Britain 
were fighting a private war and. that whatever brutality Germany might 


like to wreak upon Britain’s allies in Poland and the west, simply did not 


count. 


‘“ But, in any case, throughout all the phases of the actual bombing, it 
was Germany who began it and we who were forced to retaliate. 

‘The first bombs resulting in civilian casualties in this country were 
dropped on the Orkneys on March 16, 1940. We replied with bombs on 
military targets on the island of Sylt two days later. The first bombs on the 
mainland of Britain fell near Canterbury on May 9, 1940, and it was not 
until two nights later that we dropped our first bombs on the mainland of 


- Germany, on the rearward bases of the German armies assaulting neutral 


Holland and Belgium. ° 

‘* I remember an address on the German radio on August 6, 1940. It 
was called ‘ Total Air War on Britain.” It was one of those arrogant, 
bullying, sneering outbursts with which the Germans tried in those days to 
break our nerve by. flourishing their superior air weapon in our faces. It 
gave plenty of detail about what the Luftwaffe was going to do. The 
speaker was General Zander of the Luftwaffe. Towards the end of his 
oration he made much of the fact that the initiative lay entirely with 
Germany, and that Britain could do little but wait for the attack which, 
she knew, she must expect. ‘ How is the attack coming?’ he asked. 
‘German bombers will be employed with concentrated effect and in 
continuous waves. The effect obtained by them has already been demon- 
strated in towns such as Warsaw, Rotterdam and Dunkirk.’ 
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‘That was the real mind of the Nazi, and now that Germany herself 
is on the anvil it is too late, much too late, for the Nazis to plead that modern 
air warfare was started by anybody but the murderers of Abyssinia, of 
Guernica [April 27, 1937], of the Polish cities, and of Rotterdam.” 


A .composite photograph taken by an R.A.F. reconnaissance | plane, 
showing Rotterdam as the German bombers left it on May 14, 1940, is repro- 
duced in Dr. E. N. van Kleffens’s book The Rape of the Netherlands. On page 
177 of this book the Netherlands Minister for Foreign Affairs gives the. 
following account of the bombardment : “ Two groups, each of 27 aeroplanes, 
systematically bombed the centre of the town with heavy explosive and 
incendiary bombs, leaving not a house intact, hardly a soul alive. 30,000 
innocent victims, among whom were scarcely any soldiers, perished during the 
half-hour this loathsome raid lasted—old men, young men, women and innu- 
merable children.’’ It has been estimated that the area in the centre of the 
town which was completely aestroyed by this bombardment measured 3 miles 
long by 4 mile wide. 

The fate of Sulejéw, in Poland, is typical of that of hundreds of other small 

towns and villages. “‘ On September 5 (1939), 14 German aeroplanes heavily 
bombed Sulejéw, a little town on the Plica river, numbering no more than 
6,500 inhabitants—an unfortified place without military importance—with 
the result that the town literally ceased to exist. The German pilots then 
circled above the ruins and machine-gunned the inhabitants as they fled.” 
(The German New Order in Poland, p. 21 ; published for the Polish M.O.I. by 
Hutchinson and Co., London).  % 


The Flying Bomb as a Terror Weapon against Civilians 


In the last stages of the war, when the Germans could no longer afford the 
air bombardment of Allied countries, they resorted to a form of bombardment 
whose technical limitations made it ny a pure terror weapon against 
civil populations. 

From the night of June 15 to the aa of August, 1944, the Germans launched 
a total of approximately 8,000 flying-bombs against Great Britain. In the 
period from the night of June 15 to the night of July 31 alone, the weight of 
flying bombs launched against Great Britain was estimated to be some 4,500 
tons, and they killed 4,735 persons, with 14,000 more or less seriously wounded 
and many others slightly injured, totally destroyed about 17,000 houses and 
damaged about 800,000 more. Total civilian casualties during the three 
months June-August were 5,479 killed and 15,994 injured. The result, as 
Mr. Churchill, U.K. Prime Minister, pointed out on August 2, 1944, has been 
a sad tale of human sorrow and suffering and wholesale destruction of homes. 


As was indicated on July 14, 1944, by Mr. Morrison, U.K. Home Secretary 
and Minister of Home Security, the aim which the Nazis had in mind when 
they launched the flying bomb could only be “to try to assist their own 
chances of-winning a compromise peace by getting on the nerves of the people 
of London and wearing down their resistance. What a hope! ” 

The Nazis, for their part, have gloated over the damage caused to civilian 
life and property by the flying-bomb—a weapon which, according to the 
Hamburger Fremdenblatt (18.6.44) epitomised ‘‘ the technique of destruction in 
the abstract.’? Consumers of German propaganda both at home and overseas 
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have been regaled with lurid accounts of indiscriminate devastation and panic 
among the civilian population of Southern England. For instance, the 
German war reporter Wolfgang Kiichler boasted : ““ We have now the first 
reports of the German reconnaissance.aircraft which were over London on the 
night of June 15-16 when the first heavy explosive missiles were dropped on 
the British capital...precisely at 23.40 hours, zero hour, hell was let 
loose down below.... Only a few minutes after the first German explosive 
missiles had hit the houses in the densely populated area of the capital the 
individual fires merged into enormous area fires ’” (Quoted by D.N.B., 19.6.44). 
Transocean, for the Far East, alleged : “‘ Everywhere in London grotesquely 
clad people are to be seen. They are victims of flying bombs. Many have 
saved hardly more than a shirt. Others are wearing three sets of clothing, 
one on top of the other. Flying bomb victims pushing perambulators with the 
few belongings saved are a common sight in London today ” (13.7.44).  ‘* The 
population of London is physically completely exhausted and sia in con- 
stant fear of the German flying bombs” (25.7.44). 


Bombing and Machine-gunning of Refugees 


The Germans have deliberately bombed and machine-gunned refugees. 
Perhaps the most notorious case was in France, Belgium and Holland in 1940. 
At a Press conference on May 21, 1940, President Roosevelt described the 
** 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 women, children and old men fleeing southward in 
France. Sometimes the enemy planes swooped down on these refugees with 
machine-guns wide open. The Germans are conducting warfare in a manner 
the world has never seen before.” 


A dispatch to the New York Times in May, 1940, reported the systematic 
bombing and machine-gunning by German aeroplanes of civilians fleeing from 
Belgium. The correspondent said that the driver of one car he halted told 
him that machine-gunners in aeroplanes sprayed the lines of cars and the side- 
roads to a depth of 50 to 100 feet in search of refugee shelters. He had seen 
peasants driving cattle near the Belgian-French frontier mercilessly machine- 
gunned; and when they fled the bombers had destroyed their flocks and herds. 

. The correspondent said that this report that the Germans attacked 
refugees was repeated by all other drivers he had met (The Times, 17.5.40). 


Refugees killéd by the Germans during the campaign were put at. 
150,000 by Mr. Taylor, European representative of the American Red Cross 
(News Chronicle, 25.5.40). 

M. Pierlot, Belgian Prime Minister, broadcasting from Brussels on May 14, 
1940, said : 


‘* At several places trains containing civilians and the lamentable proces- 
sion of refugees were attacked by enemy planes and machine-gunned without 
pity. There have, I am afraid, been a great number of victims among the 
population.” ’ 


Illegal Sinking of Merchant Ships 


Part IV, Article 22, of the London Treaty of 1930 acceded to by Germany | 
on Novémber 26, 1936, laid down in relation to merchant ships that sub- 
marines must conform to the established rules of International Law and may 
not sink or render incapable of navigation a merchant ship without first having 
placed passengers, crew, and ships’ papers in a place of safety. 
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It is of course recognised that neutral ships (if not guilty of unneutral 
service) must not be destroyed. That Germany has seen fit to flout this 
obligation may be seen from Article 73 of the Prize Regulations issued August 
28, 1939, which provides for the destruction of neutral vessels if it is inexpedient 
to bring them in. Some examples of the treatment of neutral ships may be 
_ seen from the following : 


On February 15, 1940, the “‘ Steinstad,” a Norwegian ship bound from 
Turkey to Norway, was torpedoed and sunk by a U-boat. The crew left in 
open boats, Captain and 12 men missing. The Norwegian Government (then 
neutral) protested to the German authorities, poiriting out that the ‘‘ Stein- 
stad’’ was on’a voyage between two neutral countries with a cargo destined 
for a Norwegian firm, a governmental guarantee having been given against 
re-export. 


On January 22, 1940, the Swedish ship ‘‘ Gothia ’? bound for Genoa was 
torpedoed after the captain had refused to sign a statement that the ship was 
carrying contraband to England. Thirteen out of a crew of 24 were killed or 
missing. 


’ ‘There have been similar cases in the course of the war too numerous to 
record. 


In the first twelve months of the war 769,213 tons of neutral shipping, 
comprising 263 ships, were lost. Nearly all of these were sunk by submarine, 
mines, aircraft or surface craft and the majority of them were sunk while 
engaged on their lawful trading voyages. In addition to the tonnage actually 
sunk by the Germans a great many more ships have been subjected to illegal 
attacks both by submarines and aircraft which did not result in sinkings. 


That this policy of unrestricted submarine warfare on merchant shipping 
received Hitler’s approval is shown by his speech of January 30, 1941, when he 
said ‘“‘ every ship, whether with or without convoy, which appears before our 
torpedo tubes is going to be torpedoed.”’ 


Machine-gunning of Escaping Crews 


This arises directly out of Illegal Sinking of Merchant.Ships dealt with above 
and is covered by the same clauses in the international conventions. Neutrals 
as well as Allied merchant seamen have been repeatedly machine-gunned in 
the water and in ships’ life-boats by German submarines and aircraft. ~ 


The Norwegian ship “ Brott ” on March 1, 1940, was bombed as well as 
machine-gunned by a.German aeroplane which continued the attack after the 
crew were in the boats. The Norge Handels og Sjofartstidende, 27.3.40, comment- 
ing on German air attacks on the ships “‘ Brott,’’ ‘* Lysaker Tora,” “‘ Elise,” 
and “ Erling Lindoe,”’ called for an energetic joint démarche by all seafaring 
neutral countries. The “‘ Abukir,”’ bringing refugees to England from Ostend, 
was sunk on May 28, 1940 ; the passengers and crew were machine-gunned 
in the water, few surviving. 


This policy of machine-gunning escaping crews and refugees has been 
continued throughout the war, the most recent example being the sinking on 
August 5, 1944, of the Turkish ship ‘‘ Mafkura ”’ sailing from Constanza to 
Istanbul with refugees. The ship was attacked and set on fire at night by 
German patrol boats who illuminated the water with searchlights and 
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showered the passengers and crew with machine-gun bullets. There were 
only 6 survivors out of 351. (Daily Telegraph, 23.8.44.) 


Illegal Laying of Mines 

The Hague Convention, Section VIII (Articles 1-3), forbids both the 
laying of automatic contact mines with the sole object of intercepting com- ~ 
mercial shipping, and the laying of mines which do not become harmless when 
they have broken loose from their moorings. The Germans have been sowing 
mines broadcast in contravention to these Articles ever since the beginning 
of the war. In the first eight months of the war 17 neutral vessels were 
lost as the result of mines sown in unnotified areas. Among these were the 
Danish liner ‘‘ Canada ”’ and the Dutch liners ‘* Simon Bolivar,” and ‘‘Spaarn- 
dam.” Nearly 100 people were killed and eight injured on the “ Simon 
Bolivar.”” The Swedish mercantile marine aa lost heavily, seven ships 
being sunk during the period October-December, 1939. 


Attacks on Lightships 


The services performed by lightships are essentially civilian, neutral, and 
international. Lightships guard against marine risks not only the shipping 
of the country to which they belong, but the shipping of every maritime nation. 
Their passive and protective character is universally recognised, and guarded 
by restrictions—such as the restriction of signalling to other ships except in 
cases of distress. Lightships are therefore internationally considered immune 
from attack in time of war. 


A German broadcast from Zeesen in English for Asia and Australasia on 
February 6, 1940, at 07.45 hours stated that as British lightships and fishing 
craft were under the command of the British Admiralty, they would “‘ continue 
to be sent to the bottom of the sea as long as the war is on.” 


On January 9, 1940, a German aircraft attacked the Trinity House Light- 
ship tender “‘ Reculver ’’ at 10 a.m. with bombs and machine-guns, while the 
tender was on her way out with relief for the lightship crew. The ship was 
flying a Trinity House Ensign 8ft. by 5 ft., a flag which is considered by 
civilised nations as inviolable as the Red Cross. The plane flew to 100 ft. 
and made a first attack with machine-guns, a second and third with bombs 
and a fourth with machine-guns, There were 65 men on board, a of whom 
were wounded and one killed. 


On January 11, 1940, at 10 a.m., lightship No. 87 was attacked. Captain 
Avery of the lightship refused to send out an SOS in order that the enemy 
could not say they were acting as reporting look-out for England. 


The East Dudgeon light vessel lost its entire crew of seven, except for the 
fog-signal operator, Mr. Saunders, who as sole survivor related how a German 
bomber flew over them at 80 ft. on the morning of January 29, 1940, and 
dropped 9 bombs during several attacks. Captain Harris of the Outer 
Dowsing Lightship gave an account of how they were attacked on the evenings 
of March 6 and 7, 1940, from a height of 50 ft. 


Misuse of Neutral Colours 


This is not covered by any rule of international law but only by interna- 
tional custom among civilised peoples. 
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The best-known case in this war is the attack on the “‘ Davisian”’ on July 10, 
1940, by a surface raider showing the Swedish colours and with “ Narvik : 


Sverige ”’ painted on her ‘sides. The raiders continued to fire after the crew _ 


had taken to the boats. 


Misuse of Red Cross Markings 

In contravention of the clauses in the Hague and Geneva Conventions with 
regard to the sanctity of Red Cross markings (see below, Bombing of Red Cross 
Hosfitals) the Germans have made consistent use of aircraft and vehicles 
falsely marked with this symbol. 


In July, 1941, it was reported that German aircraft painted white and 
marked with the Red Cross were flying over British convoys. As these aircraft 
were fitted with wireless it was known that they were being used for recon- 
naissance purposes. Two of these aircraft were forced down and ‘it was 
discovered that one had been used as a communication aircraft by General- 
Major Tittel. (U.K. Air Ministry, 29.7.41.) 


More recent cases have been reported from Normandy, where Germans 
have used white sheets marked with red crosses to pull over the roofs of 
vehicles when Allied aircraft are sighted. -Other reports show that American 
aircraft have been shot at by ambulance convoys full of German soldiers in the 
Falaise area. (B.B.C. War Report 69, 14.8.44.) 


Attacks on Red Cross Hospitals 


Under the Hague Convention of 1907 and the Geneva Convention of 1929, 
Articles 1-7, in order that the wounded and sick may receive proper treatment, 
mobile medical units and fixed establishments of the medical service must be 
respected and protected by the belligerents ; but this Deviecnen ceases if they 
are made use of to commit acts harmful to the enemy. 


There have been numerous violations of these rules by the Germans during 
this war. Thus at Amiens in May, 1940, Lt.-Col. Winslow, formerly American 
Military Attaché at Warsaw, reported that the Germans had bombed the 
hospital which was clearly marked. (Daily Telegraph, 25.5.40.) The Ameri- 
can hospital at Ostend was also deliberately bombed and destroyed on May 
28, 1940. (M.O.I. hand-out, 29.5.40.) 


Attacks on Hospital Ships 

The Hague Conference of 1899, the Hague Convention of 1907, X, Articles 
1-6, and the Geneva Convention, 1929, Article 6, laid down the rules for 
identification and treatment of hospital ships. The immunity which these 
ships should enjoy has been constantly violated by the Germans. In April, 
1941, a squadron of German aircraft bombed the Greek hospital ship ‘‘Polikios”’ 
which was sunk. At Loutraki the Greek hospital ship ‘‘ Andros ’’ was hit by 
German bombs and sunk. Both these ships had been notified beforehand as 
such to the German authorities and clearly bore Red Cross markings. (The 
Times, 25.4.41.) . 


A British Admiralty official statement issued on July 7, 1941, gave the 
names of some British hospital ships attacked by the enemy during 1940-1941. 
All these vessels were clearly marked and complied with the requirements of 
the Hague Conventions of 1899 and 1907. They included the “ Atlantis,” 
*“* Maid of Kent,” ‘‘ Brighton,” ‘‘ Paris,” “‘ St. Julien,’’ “‘ St. Andrew,” “ St. 
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David,” ‘‘Isle of Guernsey,” “St. Dinard,” “Worthing,” “Vita-I,” ‘““Karapara’”’ 
and ‘‘ Aba.”’ The attacks all took place under conditions which clearly 
enabled the enemy to recognise the targets. — 


Attacks on Red Cross Ambulances- 


The violation by the Germans of Red Cross mobile units has been 
frequent. It occurred in France during 1940 when Colonel James Sparks, 
Paris head of the American Volunteef Ambulance’ Corps, reported that a 
Nazi observation plane directed the fire of a battery on to four American 
ambulances on the Western Front. (Daily Telegraph, 17.5.44.) 


It continued in the Greek campaign of 1941, and in Russia. 


Ill-treatment and Massacre of Prisoners of War 


The Treatment of Prisoners of War was defined in the Annex (Section II, 
Articles 4-20) of the Hague Convention of 1907 and in the Geneva Convention 
of 1929 (Article 2) signed by Germany. J spite of this the Germans began by 
violating these conventions in the Polish campaign in 1939 and have continued 
to do so against the Soviet troops on the Eastern front. 


The following instances of brutality to Polish prisoners have heen authen- 
ticated by the Polish Government. On September 6, 1939, the Germans shot 
at Moryca 19 officers of the 76th Infantry Regiment who had been made 
prisoners. (Zhe Germgn New Order in Poland, published for the Polish M.O.I. 
by Hutchinson, 1941, p. 116.) 


On September 2 and 3, 1939, between Rybnik and Wadzim it in Silesia the 
Germans captured a detachment of the 12th Infantry Regiment ; they threw 
the men on the ground, and drove over them with tanks. rae New Order 
in Poland, p. 115.) 


The description of life in the Polish prisoner-of-war camps as stiested by 
neutral observers was very hard. In miany cases their clothing, bedding and 
food were removed, while beating and torturing were a regular proceeding. 
The camps which were particularly noted for this were Stalags Ia, Ib, IIc, 
VIIIc and XIITIa. Soldiers hopelessly debilitated by this treatment were 
returned to Poland. It is reported that in January, 1940, 211 of these prisoners 
were frozen to death on this journey from East Prussia to Warsaw while others 
had gone mad having been 13 days in sealed cattle trucks. (The German New 
Order in Poland, p. 120.) 

The Germans have also violated Article 52 of the Geneva Convention by 
releasing prisoners of war to be used as civilian labour in Germany instead of 
repatriating them to their own country. (Zhe German New Order in Poland, 
p. 122.) 

With regard to Soviet prisoners of war the Germans seem to have adopted a 
policy of extermination of those they did not want to use for forced labour. 
M. Molotov, the U.S.S.R. Commissar for Foreign Affairs, in a note sent on 
April 27, 1942, to all Governments having diplomatic relations with the 
U.S.S.R., vouched for the following cases of brutality. On March 2-6, 1942, 
on the Crimean front at Dzhantora the Red Army units found bodies of Red 
Army men who had been tortured and mutilated. At Popovoka in the Tula 
region the Germans herded 140 Red Army men into a shed and set fire to it, 
, 95 of the men being killed. 
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The Germans fed the prisoners on dead horse flesh and removed clothing 
from prisoners. A circular No. 121/4 dated June 6, 1941, was found in the 
files of the 234th Infantry Regiment which read : “‘ Do not rely on supplies of 
clothing. Therefore it is particularly important to take from war prisoners 
footwear fit for use and immediately to make use of all clothes, underwear, 
socks, etc.” An order of the day No. 166/41 to the 60th Mobilised Infantry 
Division called for the massacre of war prisoners: ‘‘ A humane attitude 
towards war prisoners must not be permitted.” 

In contravention of all rules of war Soviet war prisoners have been used to 
clear minefields, under the orders (No. 209, 203rd Infantry Regiment) of 
Field-Marshal von Rundstedt. ‘* With a view to the preservation of German 
blood the search for mines and clearing of minefields ... must be carried 
out by Russian prisoners of war.” (Soviet War News, 30.4.42.) 


Massacre of R.A.F. Officers and Canadian Prisoners of War 


Article 8, Section I of the Hague Convention of 1907 expressly states that 
only disciplinary punishment may be meted out to escaping prisoners of war, 
while the 1929 Geneva Convention, Article 46, prohibits corporal or severe 
forms of punishment and enacts that the prisoners must at all times be hu- 
manely treated. In contravention of these agreements the German authorities 
shot 50 out of 76 R.A.F. officers who escaped from Stalag Luft ITI on the night 
of March 24-25, 1944. The reason given was that the officers had resisted 
arrest, but some were shot much later on April 6, after having been recaptured 
and after having been removed to the Gestapo prison at Gérlitz. (Hansard, 
Commons, 23.6.44, cols. 477-482.) 

On July 18, 1944, Sir James Grigg reported to the House that 33 further 
deaths of men alleged to have been shot while attempting to escape had-been 

reported from Germany. (Hansard, Commons, 18.7.44, cols. 44-45.) 
' A further case of the murder of prisoners of war has recently been reported 
from Normandy where on June 8, 1944, 19 Canadian soldiers of the 7th 
Canadian Infantry Brigade were murdered by the 12th S.S. Panzer Division 
(Hitler Jugend) according to an official statement by Lieut. General Crerar. 
(The Times, 25.8.44.) . 


Use of Civilians as Shields 

Article 23 (Section 4) of the Hague Convention of 1907 states : 

“A belligerent is likewise forbidden to compel the subjects of the hostile 
party to take part in the operations of war directed against their own country, 
even if they were in the service of the belligerent before the commencement 
of the war.”’ 

Nevertheless on many occasions the Germans have violated this principle 
by using civilians as shields to screen the advance of their troops. The Sunday 
Times (19.5.40) describing the experiences of refugees who had landed .in 
England from Belgium and Holland, quoted one man as saying that the 
Germans not only put Dutch prisoners in front of their troops to prevent the 
Dutch troops from firing, but had compelled women and children to walk 
in front of them. Further evidence of this breach of international law was 
given in a Dutch Army communiqué broadcast on May 13, 1940: “... 
Some of the parachutists had forced motor-coach drivers at the pistol 
point to take them to certain places shielded by Dutch civilians.... It 
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seems that German soldiers are not able to fight without using civilians a 
shields.”’ (The Times, 13.5.40.) ~ 

Soviet War News (30.4.42) quoting M. Molotov’s note sent to all govern- 
ments having diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R. described how, in the 
village of Rechitsa, in the Smolensk region, the women and children were 
used in a counter-attack against the Soviet lines. ‘‘ When the women and 
children were approaching the Soviet lines they bravely shouted to the Red 
Army men, ‘ Shoot | the Germans are behind us.’ The Nazis retaliated against 
the courageous patriots with automatic rifle fire and killed four children and 
three adults.”’ 

An official statement was issued by the U. K. Foreign Office on September 9, 
1944, on the position of the civilian population in Warsaw. This revealed that 
civilian men, women and children, the wounded and infirm as well as soldiers 
of the Polish Home Army, have been the victims of German barbarity. Defence- 
less persons have been driven in front of German tanks as protection against 
the Polish Forces. 
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OPPRESSION AND TERROR 


(See also II Criminal German War Aims, p. 19), and The Thousand Year — 
Rech (Q .1177, February, 1943) and Europe After Four Years of German 
Domination (R.346 September, 1944). 


Mass Expulsion and Deportation of Populations 


Among the worst crimes against humanity committed by the Germans 
in occupied countries have been the mass expulsions of populations under 
the most brutal conditions, to make room for German settlers. 

These were carried out not as war necessities, nor as practical solutions of 
local minority problems, but in deliberate large-scale application of German 
war aims based en German doctrines of German racial rights to indefinite 
expansion at the expense of races condemned as inferior. (See II. 
Criminal German War Aims, p. 19). 

These mass deportations, carried out especially in the territories bordering 
on the Reich and therefore immediately “‘ incorporated ” in it (Poland, 
Alsace and Lorraine, and Slovenia in Yugoslavia) affected in all several 
million people and were carried out with systematic ruthlessness involving 
the greatest hardships to the victims. Complete and authoritative figures 
are impossible to obtain ; for an analysis of the various figures and estimates 
from the best available sources see The Displacement of Population in Europe, 
by Eugene M. Kulischer (International Labour Office, 1943). One or two 
examples only can be given here. 

In the first two years of the German occupation of. Poland about 14 million 
are believed to have been evicted from the western ‘‘ incorporated ’’ provinces 
to the General Government (central Poland), of whom about 1,200,000 were 
Poles and 300,000 Jews. The Polish White Book, German Occupation of Poland, 
1941, which gave these figures, described the methods used as follows : 
*“ The deportations of the Polish inhabitants are of a coercive character and, 
as a rule, are ordered suddenly without any previous warning to those concerned. 
Deportations are often effected during the night. The inhabitants must leave 
their houses on extremely short notice ; they are given from twenty minutes 
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to two hours at the utmost to start on their journey. In these conditions, 
especially in the early months, when people were not yet accustomed to German 
administrative methods, the deportees, when hardly awake, were obliged to 
leave their homes not only without baggage of any description but sometimes 
only half clad.”? Many of the expulsions were carried out in the depths of 
winter under appalling travelling conditions with great suffering and loss of 
life. The expelled Poles had to give up their homes, all their personal belong- 
ings, and their farms or businesses to German settlers, and were allowed to 
take with them only one suitcase and a small sum varying from 20 to 200 zloty. 


Later, similar expulsions took place in parts of eastern Poland : “‘ Trust- 
worthy information has reached His Majesty’s Government regarding crimes 
committed by the German invaders against the population of Poland. Since 
the autumn of 1942 a belt of territory extending from the province of Bialystok 
southwards along the line of the River Bug has been systematically emptied 
of its inhabitants. In July, 1943, these measures were extended to practically 
the whole of the provinee of Lublm, where hundreds of thousands of persons 
have been deported from their homes or exterminated. These measures are 
being carried out with the utmost brutality. Many of the victims are killed on 
the spot. The rest are segregated. Men from 14-50 are taken away to work 


for Germany. Some children are killed on the spot, others are separated from _ 


their parents and either sent to Germany to be brought up as Germans or 
sold to German settlers or dispatched with the women and old men to con- 
centration camps.”’ (Foreign Office hand-out, 29.9.43.) 


One of the most horrible features of this German deliberate destruction of 
family life is the suffering inflicted on young children. In a statement to the 
Press on January 28, 1943, General Sikorski described how the women of 


Warsaw had learned that a train full of Polish children from the Lublin district, 


which was then being cleared of its Polish population, would pass through 
Warsaw on a certain date on its way to the Reich. Some of the women stormed 
the railway station and forced open the doors of one of the goods trucks. They 
found it full of frightened, starved children, herded together in the most terrible 
filth. The women were so horrified at what they saw that they started a 
demonstration, which the Germans suppressed by force. 


The deportation of children into special ‘‘orphanages’’ in the Reich has 
been another feature. Some details of the treatment of Belgian Jewish children 
at one such institution were given in the clandestine Belgian paper L’ Alouette, 
No. 1, 1.8.43: ‘* A certain number of Jewish parents had entrusted their 
children to the safe keeping of friends in the country or in another town. But 
their movements were watched, and a great many of these wretched children 
have been snatched from their foster-parents and sent to prison camps like 
that of Malines. This iastitution, which is situated in the buildings of the Dossin 
barracks, ‘ welcomes’ children from the age of 6 upwards.’ The conditions 
were abominable. Dirt and discomfort were the least of many evils. The 
guards whipped the inmates into submission to the strictest Prussian disci- 
pline. The children were supposed to receive ordinary food rations, but in 
fact lived on the charity of the public. In conclusion, the paper commented : 
‘* Little enough is known of the conditions prevailing in these camps. The 
details may serve as further documentation for the study of German barbarity 
in our time.” 
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The French-speaking and pro-French Alsatians and Lorrainers expelled 
to France by the Germans in 1940 were given no choice between expatriation 
and recognising the ‘“‘ New Order ”’ ; they were only allowed to opt between 
unoccupied France and Poland. They were given only a few days’ and, in 
some cases, only a few hours’ notice and were permitted to take with them 

only 1,000 francs in cash and 50 kg. (about 110 Ib.) of luggage. 


The German Commissioner for Strasbourg, Dr. Ernst, declared in August, 
1941, that more than 100,000 French people and Jews had been expelled from 
Alsace since the armistice. It is estimated that a similar number were exiled 
from Lorraine in the same period ; 70,000 had arrived in France up to the end 
of November, 1940, according to an official statement by Marshal Pétain, 
and 30,000 more after that date, making a total for Alsace-Lorraine of 200,000, 
or over one-tenth of the pre-war population of 1,900,000. In the autumn of 
1941 and the summer of 1942 there were further waves of deportations, this 
time to Poland and eastern Germany, mainly of the families of those young men 
who had escaped the country or gone into hiding to avoid conscription for 
the German Army. At the beginning of 1943 French sources estimated the 
total number of deportations from Alsace-Lorraine at 500,000 as a conservative 
minimum (Jacques Lorraine in Entente, February, 1943). ‘The total number of 
German settlers who have been given the deportees’ land is not accurately 
known. 


Interference with the Constitution, Laws and Administration of Occupied Countries 


German interference with the government, laws and administration of 
occupied countries have gone far beyond the needs of their own military 
security. They have deliberately destroyed the political institutions of Poland 
and forcibly Germanised and Nazified those of other countries. 


(See separate notes on Government and Administration in German-occupied 
Countries, in Europe After Four Years of German Domination, R.346,) 


Enforced Germanisation 

In conquered territories whose populations the Germans intended to dis- 
place in favour of German settlers, they set about an enforced Germanisation 
even before the native inhabitants had been all removed. 


In a speech of October, 1940, reporting on the work of reconstruction 
being carried on in the district of Danzig, Gauleiter Albert Férster said : 
** The province of West Prussia (portion of annexed Poland) must be given 
a German appearance as quickly as possible ; German inscriptions must be 
substituted for all Polish ones.” 


(See also under Destruction of National Culture ane Destruction of Historic 
National Monuments below). 

In territories whose inhabitants the Germans intended forcibly to absorb 
into the German people the existing national customs, language and culture 
were forcibly suppressed in favour of compulsory Germanisation. 

The Mulhauser Tagblatt, official Nazi daily paper for Upper Alsace, April, 
1941: “ Kreisleiter Murer took the opportunity to deliver a last warning 
to the few still living in Miilhaus who do not want to learn. It is that small 
clique of people who . . . walk about wearing bérets and converse in French. 
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We can compel these people, and if they do not mend their ways, we can 
compel them more quickly than they expect. Miuilhaus is a German town, 
and in a German town there is no room for people who do not want to be 
German.” 


Through the mouth of their puppet, the Dutch Naz: quisling Anton 
Mussert (at Lunteren, 31.7.42), the Germans announced that : ‘‘ The different 
Germanic peoples will have to learn one language.’”’ The Reich Commissioner 
for the Netherlands, Seyss-Inquart, told German Nazis on March 3, 1941 : 
‘* No Dutchman must in future be ignorant of the German language.”’ 


Conscription for Military Service 

In areas annexed by Germany and incorporated in the Reich, conscrip- 
tion for the regular German army on the same terms as in Germany itself was | 
enforced on the inhabitants as alleged ‘‘ Volksdeutsche,”’ who were forced 
to assume German nationality. Alsatians, Lorrainers, Luxembourgers, Poles 
who had been placed on the “ Volksliste,”” and those inhabitants in the 
annexed portions of Slovenia who were given German nationality, were 
drafted into the armed forces. 


Attempts at evading German military service were crushed by every 
possible means. The offenders were shot. In Luxembourg, Gauleiter Simon 
declared at a meeting in December, 1943, that should any man attempt to 
desert, his family would immediately be deported. 


In Lorraine, an official German announcement of June 2, 1944, included 
the following: ‘‘ Anyone who approves, invites or aids a member of his 
family to escape (from German military service) will be considered as acting 
criminally against the State. The property of the fugitive member’s family 
will be seized and confiscated.... At least one member of the family shall 
be arrested and deported to a labour camp outside Lorraine. Should the 
members of the family concerned in future be found engaged in hostile acts 
against the State, the arrested member will be shot.... Nobody can any 
longer believe that the ideas of consent, invitation or aid to escape can be 
leniently interpreted.... Consent, for instance, is considered to have been 
given where a family cannot prove that it has done everything WAEEEDY the 
flight could have been prevented.” 


In the words of the Journal de Genéve (3.5.44), being compelled to fight 
for the enemy is the most hardly felt of all the ordeals to which Alsatians and 
Lorrainers have been subjected. 


The announcements of casualties to Alsatian and Lorraine conscripts have 
been as numerous as the German restrictions on publication of casualties allow. 

Since autumn, 1943, in spite of considerable resistance, the Germans also 
applied military conscription to various age-groups in the former Baltic States, 
and the resulting recruits were drafted into the German army or S.S. units, 
the ‘‘ Baubataillonen,” or local defence organisations. 


Oppression and Exploitation of Workers 7 


As soon as possible after their occupation of the conquered territories the 
Germans set about the task of reducing the labour power they found there to 
subservience and exploiting it. 
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In the western countries claimed as “‘ Germanic ’’, the accomplishment - 
of this object fell into a series of stages, leading through the preparatory redit- 
tribution of labour (by various pressures such as withholding raw materials 
and causing unemployment and withholding food ration cards), and the 
establishment of machinery for its exploitation in German interests, to the 
introduction, by the Sauckel Decree of August, 1942, of comipulsion to accept 
enrolment not only in the country itself, but wherever else Germany might > 
require it, and finally to the period of mass deportations to the Reich. In 
eastern territories, such as Poland and German-occupied Russia, the Germans 
embarked straightway on a policy of compulsion and deportation. 


Destruction or ‘‘ Gleichschaltung ”’ of Labour Organisations 

In the western occupied countries the Nazis pursued the same main lines 
of policy : the break-up of existing labour organisations, and the attempt 
to replace them with totalitarian organisations, modelled on the Labour 
Front already introduced by the Nazi Party into Germany. In order to achieve 
this purpose, they deprived the unions of their self-government And traditional 
rights, and sought to integrate them into single, centralised organisations, 
staffed by Nazi or quisling nominees, placed in key positions. 


In Poland, the trade unions were abolished immediately after the occupa- 
_ tion. Their offices were seized by the Gestapo and their property confiscated. 
No form of labour organisation has been permitted. 


Excluding Poland, probably the most severe conditions were those imposed 
on the unions in the Protectorate in Czechoslovakia, which were stripped of 
all their rights and were first grouped in three compulsory federations and 
then incorporated in a ‘‘National Trade Union Centre’? (M.O.U.Z.), under the 
‘control of Rudolf Kasper, an ardent Nazi from Sudetenland. Terrorist methods 
were used to enforce membership of this organisation. 


Persecution of Labour Leaders 


The Germans did not stop short at murder in their attempt to terrorise 
the workers and cripple resistance. By removing the leaders of the trade union 
movements, they hoped to destroy the movements themselves. 


On September 10, 1943, the Nazis attempted the destruction of the 
Norwegian trade union movement with one blow. Two of the leaders, Viggo 
Hansteen and Rolf Wickstroem, were shot, and many others sentenced to 
long-term imprisonment or penal servitude or put in concentration camps 

where they were subjected to brutal treatment. Martinius Knudsen, one of 
~Drammen’s best-known trade unionists, was reported to have committed 
suicide in a German prison three days after his arrest. His family were told 
that the body was being sent them, but at the last moment the Gestapo refused 
to allow the return of the body. The family received only his ashes. A good 
many rumours circulated concerning Knudsen’s death. All who knew him 
refused to believe the story about suicide, and many questions were asked as 
to why the Germans had been afraid to hand over the body. 


Forced Labour 


After the Sauckel Decree of August, 1942, all pretence of “voluntary” 
recruitment for the German war machine in the western occupied countries 
was abandoned. The Germans were able to conscript the labour of every 
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country they occupied and use it in their own interests. They used the workers 
for building roads and fortifications ; for the Todt organisation—working on 
the Western Wall, building bridges, winter quarters, etc., on the Eastern Front ; 
in armament factories turning out war material for the German armed forces ; 
and on farms whose produce was systematically looted and sent to Germany 
by the Nazi occupation authorities. 


Deported Labour 

As the labour shortage within Germany increased, the drive to recruit 
foreign workers for the Reich was intensified. 

The total number of foreign workers employed in Germany, including 
prisoners of war, cannot accurately be gauged, but in 1944 must have reached 
at least 74 millions. Millions more were transferred to occupied countries 
other than their own to work for Germany on fortifications, road and rail 
buildings in the immediate rear of operations, etc. The misery and suffering 
‘contained in these colossal figures are hard to appreciate ; families purposely 
separated ; homes destroyed ; relatives taken away by a power that wished 
them nothing but ill, often just disappearing without notice, failing perhaps 


to return from some everyday errand ; long journeys under inhuman condi- © 


tions, ending with exhausting labour, hunger and even torture. 

Underpaid, worked up to 72 hours a week, herded together in barracks, 
restricted in their movements, cheated and deceived by false promises, always 
under guard, the foreign workers in Germany were the serfs of the Nazi 
** New Order.”’ Racial distinctions were drawn between them. The Danish 
worker, for example, ranked higher than the Polish worker, and received 
higher pay and more privileges. Eastern workers received especially bad 
treatment. As a symbol of racial inferiority Poles and Russians were, for a 
long time, forced to wear special badges. They received lower wages... 
** the wages of the workers from the east are subject to special rules. Where 
the weekly wage of a corresponding German worker is 26 Marks, the wage of 
an eastern worker must not exceed 16-80 Marks, from which 10-50 Marks 
are to be deducted for board and lodging ”’ (Neue Zurcher Zeitung, August 2, 
1942). ‘* The eastern workers are not entitled to overtime pay for longer 
hours, Sunday work, holiday work, or night work. On principle Polish workers 
are to be paid only the lowest wage for their age and trade group. Allowances, 
bonuses, maternity grants, and additional old age pensions are not per- 
missible. ’? (Deutsches Recht, October 31, 1942.) 

A picture through neutral eyes of conditions endured by Russian workers 
in Germany was given by the Swiss newspaper Der Landbote of June 2, 1942 : 

** Exclusively women workers from the Ukraine are at present in Weihen- 
stephan. Their ages vary from 17 to 45.... Their day’s work is fairly 
hard. This model concern extends over 40 hectares, and the women from 
the Ukraine have to look after the fields and stables and do everything 
themselves. They work 11 hours a day but when they have knocked Off 
for the evening there are further duties awaiting them in the kitchen, for 
they have to do their own catering.... The Eastern women workers are 
not supplied with any stockings, and throughout the winter they were 
forced to bind pieces of sackcloth and rags round their legs.”’ 

Another picture was given by the official rules for these ‘‘ Eastern workers ”’ 
as quoted in the Hamburger Fremdenblatt (November 4, 1943) : 
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‘“‘ These workers must wear an ‘ Ost’ badge on the right breast of their 
clothes. They must not leave their camp during black-out hours. From 
April to September curfew hours for them are 20.00 hours to 06.00 hours. 
They must not use public transport. They must not attend performances 
of a cultural, ecclesiastical, entertaining or social nature intended for 
German workers. They must not enter inns or shops and are forbidden 
‘to have contact with persons of other nationalities.”’ 


Workers were unable to obtain clothing, they were inadequately fed and 
were forced to work for long stretches without holidays. ‘‘ Have we no right 
to a clothing card and shoes ? I have been here 20 months without a holiday, 
and cannot get anything.”” (De Viaamsche Post, weekly for Flemish workers 
in Germany, Berlin, September 6, 1942.) 


(For further details see :—German Exploitation of Foreign Labour: I. 
Recruitment of Foreign Workers (P. 9351, 23.7.42) ; II. Treatment of Foreign 
Workers in Germany (P. 9311, 23.7.42); III, Treatment of Foreign Workers 
outside Germany (Q 986, 28.12.42) ; IV. The Development of Conscription (Q 1644, 
1.3.43) ; Foreign Workers in Germany (Q 2729, 18.6.43) ; and Report of 
Conditions: in Occupied Territories : Slave Labour and Deportation (United 
Nations Information Crezusecers H.M.S.O., June, 1944). 


OPPRESSION OF THE SPIRIT AND THE MIND 


The Persecution of the Church 


All the countries which. suffered occupation by the Nazis experienced in | 

' varying degrees a carefully planned, progressive ‘attack on their religious 

organisations—the totalitarian state cannot tolerate the existence of any 

independent structure within its framework. Methods varied with local 

conditions. They ranged from subtle attempts at undermining, as in the 

‘so-called ‘“‘ Germanic ’”’ countries, to a deliberate samen in the Eastern 
territories, at obliterating all forms of belief and worship. 


A statement made by the Nazi Commissar for Thann toa gathering of 
civil servants sums up the position, for the occupied territories ag well as for 
Germany: ‘“‘ The officials of the Third Reich must before all things be good 
Nazis. Therefore they must choose one or the other : either Jesus Christ or 
the Fithrer.’’ (Persecution of the Churches : Conditions in Occupied Territories : 
Report of Inter-Allied Information Committee.) Apart from purely spiritual 
considerations, attacks on religion by an occupying power are in direct 
contradiction to the requirements of the Hague Convention of 1907, to which 
Germany adhered, which laid down, in Article 46, that ‘‘ religious convictions 
and worship must be respected”’ by the occupying power. Unfortunately for 
those communities who came temporarily under the German heel, international 
law and Nazi totalitarianism are incompatible. 

Nazi brutality reached its height in Poland. 

‘* Never yet in the course of its 1,000 years’ existence has the Church in 
Poland suffered such persecution and torments as at present under German 
occupation.” [Cardinal Hlond, Primate of Poznan, in his 2nd Report (April, 
1940) to the Pope on the condition of the Church in Poland at the present 
time.] From the beginning the German occupation authorities embarked on 
a campaign of barbarous extermination of the Church in Poland. Authen- 
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ticated reports of deliberate and calculated atrocity are numerous. Churches 


and other devotional buildings were destroyed or used for stabling of horses - 


or the giving of cinema shows (the Cathedral of Pelplin in Pomerania was 
turned into a garage) ; shrines and altars were desecrated and befouled ; 
sacred vessels and. ornaments were looted ; church dignitaries were taken 
as hostages, deported, sent to concentration camps, and tortured to death. 
4 In Polish Pomerania, only 20 out of the 650 priests of the diocese were permitted 
to remain in their posts, the remainder were either shot, imprisoned or deported. 
** Everything has been deliberately planned with the aim of completely 
destroying the Church and its vitality.”? (2nd Report of Cardinal Hlond.) 


The Destruction of National Culture 
Different methods were adopted by the Germans in the various countries 


they occupied, according to the part the country was destined to play in th 
Nazi ** New Order.”’ ; 


In the so-called ‘‘ Germanic ”’ countries of the West, the Germans did not 
seek to destroy the old culture by force (except for the suppression, as in 
Germany, of free thought and intellectual development) but rather to re-mould 
it by the introduction of Nazi ideas, i.e. by a process of “‘ Germanisation.”’ 


But in the Eastern territories, and especially in Poland, they deliberately 
set out to smash the national culture. In these countries, they aimed at the 
destruction of the intellectual classes ; the paralysing of all scientific, artistic 
and literary work ; the transportation from the country of all valuable collec- 
tions of art, rare manuscripts, scientific apparatus, etc. ; destruction of monu- 
ments of national history ; and finally, by the closing of universities and schools, 
the systematic lowering of the intellectual level of the community to the 
bare attainments needed to make useful serfs. ‘‘ We must,’’ declared Gauleiter? 
Albert Forster, “‘see that all traces of Polish thought and culture are wiped out.”’ 


The Persecution of Political and Intellectual Elite 

‘“‘ Germany could, in fact, have used less radical methods than she has 
thought fit in order to render her adversaries powerless, but she evidently 
wanted to prove that she was not satisfied with rendering her adversaries 
harmless and that it was necessary for her definitely to eliminate them as 
well.... One after another, priests, clergymen, professors and intellectuals, 
all men whose education rendered them most capable of keeping alive 
their national traditions, and what is called the European spirit, were 
systematically eliminated as well as workers, the bourgeoisie and the peasants. 
The same harsh methods continually recurred : mass arrests, the shooting 
of hostages without trial, the deportation of men and women under condi- 
tions of the greatest hardship...that is what happened to Poles, Czechs, 
Belgians, the students of Oslo University and to many others, as well as to 
professors and students of Strasbourg University, who were attacked sudden- 
ly at the end of their lectures without anyone bothering to explain the crime 
of which they were accused, while they became the object of brutalities 
by the police.” (Tribune de Lausanne, 26.12.43.) : 


Poland has provided the most striking example of this policy. The des- 
truction of the Polish intellectual class was one of the foremost Nazi aims. 
Scholars, professors, teachers, writers, artists, lawyers, engineers and doctors 
have been murdered or tortured to death in concentration camps. Those 
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who did not meet with this fate lost their sources of income and were reduced 
to abject poverty. Literary men and journalists were completely deprived 
of their means of existence by the closing of the whole Polish Press ; plastic 
artists were forced to obtain a special licence to work (never granted) from the | 
German authorities; actors were unemployed by the closing of the theatres ; 
school teachers, engineers and lawyers were forced to do manual work, in 
so far as any was available. But the majority of the intellectual class, deprived 
of the possibility of finding employment, were forced to sell their possessions, 
and then face starvation. 

In the treatment of the Polish university professors, German barbarism 
reached its climax. 170 professors of the University of Cracow were deported 
to the concentration camp of Oranienburg, where many died of ill-treatment. 
At the University of Poznan all the professors were taken as hostages or 
imprisoned, whatever their age or renown. Many of the professors of the 
Catholic University of Lublin met with a similar fate. 

Among those who were tortured to death by the Gestapo were : Professor 
Michael Siedlecki, a zoologist of world fame, Professor George Smolenski, 
an eminent geographer, and Stanislaus Estreicher, professor of western 
European jurisprudence, and former Rector of the University of Cracow. 

** The Polish problem,” said Gauinspector Uebehoer at Lodz, on May 8, 
1941, “‘ has advanced towards solution by removal of the top stratum, so that 
the other Poles could work.” 

The raid mentioned above on the University of Strasbourg (evacuated 
to Clermont-Ferrand in order to continue on French soil instead of in German- 
annexed Alsace) took place on November, 25, 1943, allegedly as a reprisal 
for the assassination of a German soldier who tried to arrest a professor, and 
was carried out with extreme brutality. Squads of German soldiers and 
Gestapo armed with rifles and machine-guns invaded the University, compelled 
the students and teachers to leave the buildings without giving them time even 
to collect their belongings, hustled them into the courtyard and kept them all 
day under guard. Those who showed any hesitation were struck and ill- 
treated ; the professor of Greek was shot dead and the professor of Protestant 
Theology seriously wounded. Altogether 400-500 people, men and women, 
were arrested, including about a-dozen members of the teaching staff, all 
French and foreign Jews, and a large number of Alsatians and Lorrainers. 
A week later about a hundred students and teachers were still imprisoned, 
and a number were deported to Germany. 


Persecution of the Teachers 

The Germans tried, by every means in their power, to force teachers to 
preach their doctrines and join Nazi-sponsored organisations. Attempts at 
resistance met with great. brutality. 

An outstanding case was that of the Norwegian teachers, who protested 
against the Quisling Government’s attempt to enforce Nazi educational 
policy. In the spring of 1942, some 1,300 of them who had declared that they 
would not educate youth according to Nazi principles were thrown into the 
concentration camps of Grini and Joerstandmoen, and there subjected to 
appalling ill-treatment. Then some 500 of them were sent to do hard labour 
in the far north at Kirkenes, the journey being made by sea under unspeakable 
conditions. Many deaths were reported. 
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Nazification of Education—including Compulsory Nazi Youth Movements 


Two different educational policies were adopted by the Nazis in occupied 
Europe, according to the part the country concerned was destined to play 
in the German “‘ New Order.”’ In the so-called “‘ Germanic’? countries— 
Norway, Denmark and the Low Countries—where it was intended that the 
population should bé absorbed into the German people, the existing educa- 
tion systern was left in being, but was distorted by the attempted introduction 
of Nazi principles, and by measures for the Germanisation of youth. 


The attempt to regiment all educational institutions on Nazi lines meant 
increased state control, under ministries headed by such pro-Nazis as Professor 
van Dam in Holland and Skancke in Norway. There was increased inter- 
ference by the central authorities in the internal affairs of schools, and where 
private and Church schools refused to operate along Nazi lines their State 
grants were withdrawn and they were forced to close. 


Changes in the curriculum imposed by the Nazi education authorities were 
modelled on Reich developments—more insistence on physical ‘‘ toughness ”’ 
and less on intellectual achievements, teaching of German at the expense of 
other languages, the introduction of course, in racial theory and _ politics, 
the perversion of history and geography for the glorification of the Germans 
and the German Reich. A special commission was appointed by the Germans 
in Belgium to remove from schoot history text-books all references showing 

ormany in an unfavourable light. 


In addition to measures for the Nazification of ordinary schools the Nazis 
set up sp¢cial schools at which a nucleus of children were to be trained as 
future Nazi leaders brought up to complete allegiance to the German Reich. 
Such were the Dutch Reichsschulen, and the Belgian ‘‘ Albrecht Ruderbach 
School” set up in Brabant and later transferred to Germany. 


In territories such as Luxembourg and Alsace-Lorraine, fofmally “‘ incor- 
porated ”’ into the Reich, the Nazis tried to integrate. the educational system 
with that of Germany ; all teaching was in the German language only, and 
membership of the Hitler Youth organisation was compulsory. 


The Press of neutral Switzerland has pointed out the suffering inflicted. 
** The lot of Alsatians living in Alsace is pamful. In the first place, boys and 
girls of from 12 to 15 years are incorporated in the Hitler Youth or similar 
organisations. There, by lecturés and other means, everything is done to 
instil into them the Nazi doctrines. In order to remove them from the 
influence of their parents, which would counter this German policy, every 
means is adopted of appealing to their youthful spirits : sports, excursions, 
processions and parades ; everything that can captivate a child. As this 
Nazi policy has been applied for over four years, it is to be feared that the 
authority of parents and family will have suffered greatly. There is, therefore, 


already a problem of re-education.... Adolescents from 16 to 18 have- 


automatically to serve in anti-aircraft and air-raid defence ; the 19-year-olds 
are directed to compulsory labour.... Youths from 19 to 25 are forcibly 
enrolled in the Wehrmacht and are nearly all sent to the Russian front.” 
(Journal de Genéve, 3.5.44.) ‘ 
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In the “ non-Germanic ’”’ countries such as Czechoslovakia and Poland 
on the other hand, where the people were to be reduced to the level of manual 
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labourers slaving for the ‘‘ Herrenvolk,”’ the Germans deliberately set out 
to suppress all higher education, leaving only the elementary and technical 
training necessary to produce a race of useful helots. Simultaneously 1 in these 
countries there was a drive to introduce German education for those elements 
which could be claimed as Volksdeutsche. In an address to the local teachers 
Gauleiter Greiser of the Warthegau said: ‘‘ Apart from a love for all things 
German, the teacher should also instil in the children a hatred for all things 
Polish . . . the Poles must for ever be placed.on the lower level where they 
belong.’’ (Report in Ostdeutscher Beobachter, 20.10.40.) 


(For further details see : The Nazis and the Education of Conquered Peoples 
(P. 4411, 9.6.41) ; The Nazis and the Youth of Conquered Countries (P. 7258 
12.1.42) ; Conditions in Occupied Territories: Axis Oppression of Education 
(Report by the Inter-Allied Information Committee, H.M.S. O. 1942). 


The Closing of Universities and Schools 


Throughout occupied Europe the universities and schools acted as centres 
of resistance to Nazi German ideology, and for this reason were most bitterly 
attacked by the Germans. 


At a number of universities German “‘ commissars ”’ or quisling directors 
were appointed as dictators, on the ‘“Fihrer principle’’, the University councils 
being reduced to the role of “‘ advisory ’’ bodies with no controlling powers. 
In the selection of students, attempts were made to give preference to Nazi 
political views rather than to academic merit. Many universities and technical 
colleges opposing the measures were forced to close down. Among those 
permanently closed were the universities of Leyden, Brussels and Oslo. 


In Poland and Czechoslovakia, where the avowed German aim was to 
destroy the whole structure of national cultural life, higher education was 
brought to a standstill. ‘“‘ The Poles ’’ said Governor-General Frank, “‘ do not 
need universities or secondary schools ; the Polish lands are to be changed 
into an intellectual desert.”’ 


By the end of 1939 all universities in the two countries were closed down, 
and have remained closed with the exception of those (such as Prague and 
Poznan) which were reopened as German universities, for the use of Germans 
only. 


The number of secondary schools in Czechoslovakia was drastically 
reduced. ‘“‘ Last year 11,000 secondary school pupils took their finals,”’ said 
the quisling Minister of Education in 1942, ‘‘ whereas the Protectorate needs 
an annual maximum of 5,000.”’ 


In Poland, all the universities and schools of the academic type in both 
portions of German-occupied territory were closed and liquidated ; and the 
Germans proceeded to deal in the same way with the technical colleges. 


In the “ incorporated ”’ territories all the elementary schools using Polish 
as the language of instruction were closed. It was only in the “Government 
Genefal’’ that a certain number of these schools were left, and even here, 
only primary schools and a few very rudimentary secondary schools were 
allowed to remain open. 
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Pillaging of Universities, Libraries, Scientific Laboratories and Art Treasures 
This has been an the largest scale in the Eastern and Central European 
territories ; examples are given below. 


Universities - 


The following statement was issued by the Czechoslovak Press Agency 
on May 2, 1940: “ The Cardlingian University of Prague has been pillaged 
by the Germans. Czech books have been burned and valuable specimens 
in the University library carried off to Germany.” 


From the library of the University of Warsaw the Germans stole the collec- 
tions of drawings which belonged to King Stanislas, containing engravings 
by Durer, Rembrandt and others. A considerable portion of the University 
collection of plaster casts was destroyed. 


Scientific Laboratories and Equipment 


The most glaring example of German pillage in this field was the seizure 
and removal in autumn 1939 of the equipment of the Institute of Experimental 
Physics at Warsaw, which was one of the best organised foundations of its kind 
in Europe. The Germans took away all the valuable apparatus, consisting of 
precision instruments and scales for the most delicate measurements. This 
apparatus, which came from the most famous workshops in France, Germany, 
the United States, Holland, Switzerland, Sweden, had been carefully selected 
for many years for the purpose of creating a homogeneous set of equipment. 


The library of the Institute was carried off in its entirety, together with 
its catalogues, card indexes and couscHon of special photographs. 


, Libraries 


Polish libraries have suffered greatly at the hawdls of the Germans. Aenocae 
many others, the libraries of the Ecclesiastical Seminaries, the Poznan Uni- 
versity Library and the Copernicus Library at Torun have been confiscated 
and the books sent to swell the contents of German libraries. The most valuable 
books and manuscripts of the National Library at Warsaw, the Library of 
the Diet and the Senate, the Library of the State Archeological Museum, 
and the Jagiellonian Library in Cracow, were carried off by the Germans. 


Hundreds of public and private libraries, including the Library of the Free 
Polish University in Warsaw, the Library of the Association of Polish Techni- 
cians, and the Hebrew Library of the Great Synagogue of mareaw were 
entirely destroyed. 


“We do not consider it necessary to carry on the Polish libraries’ work 
said Governor-General Frank at Cracow, ‘as only nations with a historic 
destiny write books.”’ | 


The Polish archives and collections of public records, shared the fate of 
the libraries. 


In Italy one of the worst instances of wanton damage carried out by the 
Germans was the destruction of the Royal Society’s Library at Naples Uni- 
versity, of which the following account was given by Sir James Grigg, Secretary 
of State for War, in the House of Commons on February 1, 1944: ‘“‘The burning 
of the Royal Society’s Library in the University of Naples . . . was committed 
by troops acting under orders and carried out methodically. The Italian 
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IIl.—CRIMINAL GERMAN WAR AIMS 
(See also The Thousand Year Reich, Q.1177 of 3.2.43). 


The following is an attempt to summarise the broadest principles of German 
war aims, as stated during the course of the war by the Germans themselves, 
and to indicate some of the measures adopted to carry them out in German- 
occupied Europe under the much advertised Nazi ‘‘ New Order.” 


t 


These German statements of aims are taken from Nazi leaders’ and officials’ 
speeches, official texts, authoritative German books, the German Press and 
other German publications and German broadcasts. It should be recalled 
that there is no such thing in Nazi Germany as public expression of private 
opinions on political aims. All German public pronouncements are expres- 
sions of official German policy. 


Some examples of their practical application, such as measures to ex- 
terminate certain peoples and forcibly to Germanise others, are given in 
Part III of these notes : German War Crimes. 


It must not be thought that these measures were temporary expedients 
necessitated by war conditions—they were part of the long-term plan. In 
1940 the Germans declared that the New Order was already being put into 
effect. ‘‘ The outlines of the New Europe are already appearing’’ (Seyss- 
Inquart, Reich Commissar for the Netherlands, in the Deutsche Zeitung in den 
Niederlanden, September, 1940). 


The pronouncements below relate only to German domination of Europe, 
the first stage in the plan for world domination (see Part I : German War Guilt). 
Subsequent stages could be proceeded with only after the defeat of Britain ; 
if the Germans had achieved this in 1940 they would have proceeded to put 
into operation the rest of their designs for world conquest, openly proclaimed 
as the real war aim: ‘‘ The Greater German fight for freedom has as its 
aim world domination (Weltherrschaft)’? (Gauleiter Waechtler, Reichs- 
walter of the N.S. Teachers’ Association, 15.10.40). 


GERMANY CLAIMS ALL EUROPE—AND BEYOND 


Germany’s ‘‘ Lebensraum ” is as much as she can conquer irrespective of 
the needs of other nations—and is to be peopled with high-pressure breeding 
of Germans. This aim, reiterated through the war by Nazi leaders, goes 
back to Hitler’s Mein Kampf (p. 767 Eherverlag) : 


‘‘ To-day there are 80 million Germans in Europe. And our foreign 
policy will be recognised as rightly conducted only when, after nearly a 
hundred years, there will be 250 million Germans living on this Continent, 
not packed together....” 

Nazi leaders have repeatedly stated that this war was being fought in order 
to fulfil Germany’s ‘‘ mission ’’ to be a Herrenvolk, destined to rule and 
entitled to claim any privilege it pleases at the expense of others ; 

‘* The German race, that is our faith : it has higher rights than all others. 


We have a divine right to rule, and we will assure ourselves of that right.” (Dr. Ley, 
Leader of the German Labour Front, at Lodz, December, 1939.) 
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‘* The meaning of this war ts the giwing of a New Order to the world and the 
co-ordinating of the nation’s life with the divine laws of life. The history 
of the Germanic nation shows that the Reich ts entitled to leadership.’’ (SS 

_ Leader Dr. Schinke, speech in the Prague Opera House, quoted Berlin 
Correspondent of Svenska Dagbladet, Stockholm, 11.3.42.) 

The ‘‘ Greater Germanic Reich ’’ which the war was to bring into being 
was depicted as a “‘ supernational power ” which would dictate policy through- 
out Europe and beyond. 

Alfred Rosenberg, Chief of the Nazi Party’s Foreign Policy Department, 
Fiihrer’s Trustee for the Spiritual and Ideological Education of Party Members, 
and author of Der Mythus des Zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts (second Nazi bible after 
Mein Kampf), in an article in the Vélkischer Beobachter (1.3.41) exhorted Ger- 
mans to remember that a German Emperor spoke for the whole of Europe 
when_there was not yet an England, nor an English language. ‘‘ The hour 
has struck when once more the German solution must determine the fate of Europe and 
of the adjoining territories.”” 

‘* The break-through to a new epoch in European history came when the German 
flag was hoisted in Prague. In that hour the new Reich was born. ‘The German 
national State was superseded by the idea of the Reich. The process was 
not one of obscure mysticism but the sober result of the new power-political 
conditions and of geographical and historical facts. The bare facts of the 
situation made it necessary for the national State which forms a strong core in the 
heart of Europe to include within its own responsibilities the foreign peoples which 
extended into its own area of settlement, which lie on its fringe.... 
revolutionary changes of this war have further widened the perspective. The conception 
of the Reich does not know any frontiers which could be marked on a map....” 
(Frankfurter Zeitung, 19.7.42, article by Scharp ‘‘ The Reich as a Mission ’’). 


THE GERMAN “ NEW ORDER ” IN EUROPE 
The ‘‘ Non-Germanics ”’ 

Under the Nazi “ New Order ” for Europe the “‘ non-Germanic ”’ nations— 
the Poles, Czechs, Russians, etc.—were to be treated as inferior races whose 
sole purpose was to slave for the Herrenvolk. ‘“‘ The Polish people means for 
us manpower, and nothing else”’ (Gauleiter Greiser of the Wartheland, 30.1.42). 
But this is only an interim measure necessitated by the Germans’ desperate 
manpower shortage. ‘“‘ A settlement based on Polish labour is only a half 
measure ; just as in the years before the world war, it only forms a small 
German upper class under which the Poles continue to multiply ” (Referent 
des Nahrstandes Petersen, reported in Danziger Vorposten, 17.9.41). The final 
aim was depopulation and actual extermination. ‘‘ No means. are sharp 
enough to combat those Germans who cannot regard Poles as a necessary 
evil which it is not yet possible to remove ’’ (Ostdeutscher Beobachter, 1.1.41). 
The whole of eastern Europe was to be given over to German settlers and 
become totally German, ‘‘ The vast fields of the East which have been fought 
for by the German soldiers and which have been gained by the sacrifice of 
their blood must be taken over by German youth until the most remote future. 
And they must till this soil as soldier farmers ”? (Heinrich Himmler, SS and 
Police Chief, Reich Commissar for the Consolidation of German Nationhood, 
appeal to Gérman youth, D.N.B. 31.12.41). 
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guards who attempted resistance were shot, armed pickets in the streets kept 
the Italian fire brigades from the scene, the bookshelves were soaked with 
petrol and the troops having flung hand-grenades into the rooms remained 
in the vicinity until the fire could be seen to have taken thorough hold. a 


Looting of Art Treasures 


The Germans systematically looted objects of value. Works of art were 
sent to Germany, or used. to decorate the walls of official German quarters, 
or the houses of high German officers. Others were destroyed. 


In Poland, among the many treasures taken to Germany were Raphael’s 
‘* Portrait of a Man,”’ da Vinci’s ‘‘ Lady with a Weasel,” and paintings by 
Rembrandt, from the Czartoryski Museum at Cracow ; most of: the works 
of medieval art from the National Museum in Cracow, - and sculpture and 
painting on the 14th, 15th and early 16th centuries. 


Official sanction was provided by a decree of December 21, 1939, of the 
Governor-General of occupied Poland, confiscating all works of art in private 
or public collections, or belonging to the Churches, in order “‘ to put them into 
safe keeping.” 


In Russia the Nazis ransacked the museums of art and archeology in 
Novgorod, completely destroying the St. Sophia Cathedral, which, built in 
the 11th century, and with its frescoes of the 12th century, its ikons and ancient 
ikonostases, constituted a treasure-house of ancient Russian art. 


Destruction of Historic Monuments and Symbols of National Tradition 


In accordance with their declared policy, the Germans attempted to 
destroy all evidence of the historical past of the eastern occupied countries. 
By the destruction of monuments such as the Polish statue of King Jagiello, 
presented to the Polish nation on the 500th anniversary of the Battle of Grun- 
wald, in Cracow, and the statue of King Boleslaw the Brave in ee 

‘a line,” said Freiherr von Gregory, Leiter der Gruppe Kulturpolitik, “ 
finally drawn under the story of the past, whose shadows unfortunately still 
hinder new positive development.”’ : 


In Russia the Germans have utterly destroyed many famous monuments, 
’ including the Tolstoi farm museum, Yasnaya-Polyana, and the Tchaikovsky 
‘Museum at Klin. 


Suppression or ‘‘ Gleichschaltung ” of Press and Radio 


The German interference with alf sources of news and views in the countries 
they occupied went far beyond the needs of security. It ranged in form from 
the use of the systern employed in the Reich itself—the issue of daily com- 
pulsory directives, the holding of Press conferences, the doctrine of the respon- 
sibility of loyalty ‘to the Nazis of the individual journalist, etc., to the sup- 
pression of the entire national Press, as in Poland. In the “ incorporated ” 
areas of Poland, not a single periodical in Polish was allowed to appear. In 
the Government-General, the only Polish-language papers that existed were 
German-sponsored and were organs of Governor Frank’s policy. A decree of 
November 5, 1940, relating to the whole Government-General stated that : 


** The publication is prohibited indefinitely of all books, pamphlets, 
journals, calendars and music except the Government-General’s sc 
publications.” 
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Many journalists who would not submit to Nazi dictation were sent to 
concentration camps or, in extreme cases, put to death. In Norway, it has been 
estimated, there were more journalists imprisoned than any other profession. 
Many Polish journalists were arrested and placed in concentration camps 
or shot. Among Belgian journalists who died from harsh treatment in con- 

centration camps were de Masque, director of the suppressed Gazet van Ant- 
- werpen, Baer, member of the editorial staff of L’Indépendance, and Francois 
Peeters, chief editor of L’ Agence Belge. Among those deported to Germany was 
Desmarteau, president of the General Association of the Belgian Press and 
director of the Gazette de Liége. 


TERROR AND EXTERMINATION 
Torture and Murder in Concentration Camps and Prisons 

In occupied territories the Germans established vast colonies of death 
and torture which may be collectively termed concentration camps. A 
German concentration camp is a place of punishment or slaughter which is, 
of course, entirely distinct from an internment camp. Notorious among these 
punitive institutions, which were under the control of the Gestapo and run on 
the lines of Dachau, were Breendonck in a disused fortress 6 miles from Malines, 
in Belgium ; Hintzert in Luxembourg ; Scheveningen Prison, near the Hague, 
and Vught in the Netherlands; Froslev and Hovaelte in South Jutland, 
Denmark; Grini, near Oslo, and Médllergatan 19 (Oslo City Prison) in 
Norway ; Stepanov, near Olomouc in Cacenoslovakia: 3 ; and Oswiecim near 
Cracow in Poland. 

Any list of concentration camps is unlikely to be complete, since the Germans 
were constantly creating new camps and were at pains to conczal their location. 
_ Some idea of the number of camps in a single occupied territory, however, 
may be obtained from the fact that by October, 1943, the Polish Underground 
Movement had identified no less than 100 concentration camps, some rela- 
tively small but others very large indeed, on Polish territory alone. ‘These 
camps might be divided into the following categories ; 

(1) 9 transit camps, chiefly in the General Government, in which victims 
remained for periods ranging from a few days to several months pending 


segregation; (2) 24 general concentration camps, of which the pattern was the . 


one at Oswiecim (where conditions caused a man in full possession of health 
and strength to break down at the end of two weeks) (The German New Order 
in Poland, p. 87); (3) 3 large and 60 smaller ‘‘ Forced Labour Camps’’; the 
larger type for peasant victims of mass éviction, and the smaller for peasants 
from the neighbourhood who had offended against G2rman regulations; 
(4) 3 special camps for priests; (5) 9 camps for Jews, in 3 of which the victims 
were put to death wholesale, while in the others most of the very numerous 
deaths were brought about by starvation, overwork and general ill-treatment; 
(6) at least one ‘‘race improvement’’ camp, at Helenov, near Lodz. Most 
camps had a women’s section, one of the largest of which was at Oswiecim. 
Further, many Poles were confined in camps in the Reich proper, for instance, 
at Dachau and Oranienburg, and, in the case of women at Ravensbrueck 
in Mecklenburg. (For some details of conditions in Polish camps, see 
The German New Order in Poland pp. 75-90.) 

Similarly, it is impossible to estimate the total number of persons from 
German-occupied territory detained in prisons and concentration camps at 
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a given time. Two partial estimates, however, rnay be cited. In May, 1944, 
17,000 Belgians were believed to be imprisoned by the Germans—7,000 in 
German prisons in Belgium and 10,000. in concentration camps in Germany. 
(La Libération, underground newspaper of the Independence Front for W. 
Hainaut and Walloon Flanders, No. 4, May, 1944.) In July, 1944, it was 
estimated that some 6,000 Norwegians and 12,000 Netherlanders were in 
concentration camps or prisons in Norway and the Netherlands respectively 
(2,000-2,500 Norwegians in Grini alone), while another 6,000 Norwegians 
and 14,000 Netherlanders were in concentration camps or prisons in Germany 
(1,900 Norwegians in Oranienburg alone)—a round total of 38,000 Norwegian 
and Netherlands political prisoners in German hands (Norwegian Government 
Information Office Press Bulletin, 22.7.44 ; Netherlands News Digest, 7.8.44). 


Many of the Polish victims in German prisons and concentration camps 
were innocent people seized at random in city streets in the course of mass . 
arrests by Gestapo agents. The object of these daylight street raids was sheer 
terrorisation, and the lightest fate for which the victim could hope was to be 
deported to a forced labour camp ; for in their deliberate extermination of 
the Polish nation, the Germans made a twofold selection. The young, 
healthy and physically strong went to forced labour and perished slowly ; the 
intelligentsia perished in concentration camps. For the latter, the normal 
path of destruction was street, prison, concentration camp and grave. This 
clearly emerged from eye-witness reports of everyday life in Poland in the 
spring of 1944. These reports describe how Poles on their way to work were 
seized in the cities by Gestapo agents, who hurried their victims into green cars 
concealed in some quiet street and then crammed them into lorries. Poles 
taken to prisons such as Montelupe in Cracow and Pawiak in Warsaw were 


" interrogated with torture (for particulars of Gestapo tortures, see The German 


New Order in Poland, passim, and The Gestapo at Work in Norway, published by 
the Royal Norwegian Information Office, 1942). In these prisons, it was 
customary for 50 people to be wedged in a cell for 8 people, and for the cell 
itself to be cold, stifling and vermin-infested. Poles who survived the hell 
of repeated interrogation were taken off to concentration camps, such as 
Oswiecim, Maidanek and Mauthausen. From these camps, the victims’ 
families might receive by telegram reports of death, which were far from devoid 
of medical detail, and possibly a piece of bloodstained clothing or an urn 
-with ashes.’ Sometimes two urns bearing the same name-were sent in error 
in the course of a week. There were weeks when the post office in Cracow 
received up to 800 telegrams a day announcing deaths in concentration camps. 


On one day—November 3, 1943—no less than 18,000 men, women and 
children were marched through the German concentration camp at Maidanek 
near Lublin (see also p. 18) and shot in batches, the wretched victims being 
employed to cover over the bodies of the killed until the last batch was reached 


- when the Germans had to do the work for themselves (Moscow Radio, 13.8.44) 


(for further account of these methods, see The Biggest Death Factory in Europe 
(5), by the Soviet War Correspondent Konstantin Simonov, Soviet War News 
No. 938, 18.8.44). 


A Belgian who survived a year spent in Breendonck camp declared on 
November 30, 1943 : “‘ A great deal has been published about the Nazi con- 
centration camps.... What I havé since seen and experienced for myself 
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during a year’s detention at Breendonck, however, surpasses anything I had 
previously read.... I feel as if I had had a frightful nightmare and wonder 
how my mind could have imagined such horrors” (for details of conditions 
in this camp, see notes on German Concentration Camp at Breendonck, Belgium, 

Q.4713, 6.12.43). ' 


Gestapo Torture of Resisters 


“ A report from The Times’ correspondent in Paris (5.9. 44) stated : ‘‘ More 
than one elegant mansion in the Avenue Foch contained the padded torture 
chambers of the Gestapo, which had its headquarters in a large building in 
the rue des Saussies. .. . Here to-day in a little room on the top floor, I saw the 
simple-looking bath in which prisoners of the Gestapo were immersed in 
ice-cold water until they lost consciousness : there are other rooms with four 
stakes driven in the wall, to which victims were tied, and the electrical devices 
with which they were tortured. One padded wall bears the deep marks of 
fingers that dug into it in agony, and amid the wreckage of furniture and 
office equipment wrought by the Germans before they left you may see the 
lengths of rubber hose with which they beat their prisoners for hours. Not many 
who were brought to the rue des Saussies went out whole, and some were 
dead by the time they arrived at a prison hospital. Yet if you go into one of 
the tiny cells the air seems to be permeated by the courage of those who passed 
through it. The walls are covered with inscriptions, some of them the last 
words, left by these people, and all of them are full of an unwavering determina- 
tion not tospeak.... The courage and faith of these people, men and women, 
were unbreakable ; even when the Germans crushed an eye and threatened 
to do the like to the other they did not speak.” The correspondent concludes 
with the story of a Polish woman whose body was battered and broken from 
unspeakable tortures. ‘‘ After being beaten and plunged into the ice-bath 
this woman was taken blindfold to a house near the Etoile. Each new form of 
torture was given a number, and before proceeding from one to another her 
executioners would describe in detail what was to come next if she did not 


. speak. She remained steadfast up to number eight, and was taken to the room 


of the commander, who was eating a meal in bed, and remained for hours 
with her hands manacled to her ankles. When it was thought that she could 
bear it no more it was found that the jailer possessing the keys to the handcuffs 
had gone off on an errand, and she remained in this agonising position through- 
out the night.’’ When she was finally taken to La Pitié hospital, she was 
almost unrecognisable as a human being. 

The Times’ correspondent in Brussels (5.9.44) reported ‘the suffering 
inflicted by the Gestapo on a Belgian patriot, who said: ‘‘ They arrested 
me in February of last year. They held me for 55 days in one of their jails 
here in Brussels. When I came out I had lost 90 Ib. in weight. My crime ? 
I was a police officer and they thought I was a dangerous man. You could not 
believe unless you had been there the horrors that went on inside that prison. 
I was treated comparatively well. They beat me and kicked me occasionally. 
I had all my own teeth when I went in there. Now my teeth are all artificial. A 
Gestapo man knocked out my own teeth with a punch on the mouth when they 
were doing what they called interrogating me. I shall never forget the screams 
and wails of utter anguish and despair that I heard in that place. They will 
haunt my dreams for ever. Beatings with whips and rubber truncheons were 
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made at times. The Gestapo has revived medieval forms of torture like 
holding a man under water until he nearly drowns, lifting him out until he 
revives, and then half drowning him again ; like plunging a man alterna- 
tively in baths of ice-cold and nearly boiling water. baad did that in Brussels. 
I know, I was there.” 


» 


Extermination a 

On July 16, 1944, in a broadcast to Czechoslovakia, Dr. Ripka, Czecho- 
slovak Minister of State, declared that the Germans had constructed in their 
concentration camps ‘‘ complete factories for extermination by means of gas.” 


The arrival of the Red Army in. Lublin, Poland, in July, 1944, made it — 
possible for Soviet War correspondents to visit the enormous concentration 
camp—-several times larger than Dachau—which the Germans constructed 
in: the winter of 1940-1941 at Maidanek, on the Chelm road, just over a mile 
from Lublin. The following extracts are taken from the report of the Soviet 
War Correspondent, Konstantin Simonov, published in the Soviet War News 
12, 15, 16, 17, and 18, 8.44. Simonov states that all the figures quoted were 
taken from official accounts of the camp administration, covering the whole 
' period of its existence. 


According to the daily returns found in the German Kommandant’s office; 
the average number confined in the camp during 1943 was 40,000. The total 
number of those who perished in the camp has yet to be ascertained. Most 
of the inmates were Poles ; Russian and Ukrainian victims came second in 
’ number to the Poles, and equally great was the number of Jews, deported 
to the camp from every corner in Europe. Representatives of many other 
nationalities in Europe were also confined there. 


The main gas chamber was a room about 18ft. square and a little over 6ft. 
high. Walls, ceiling and floor were built of solid grey concrete. The room was 
absolutely bare. A single large steel door hermetically closed the entrance. 
It was fastened from the outside by means of steel bars. In the walls of this 
concrete vault were three apertures. Twoofthem were inan outer wall and were 
fitted with pipes leading out into the open. The third aperture was in an inner 
wall. It was a spy-hole, a small square window barred on the inside by a stout 
steel grid fitted in the concrete. A thick pane of glass covered the far side of 
the aperture. Adjacent to the chamber was another smallef room also of concrete. 
The glass-covered side of the spy-hole was flush with the wall of this room. 
Here, there was an electric switch, and on the floor stood several hermetically 
sealed, cylindrical drums labelled with the word ‘‘Cyclone’”’ and in smaller 
letters ‘‘ For Special Use in the Eastern Regions.”’ ‘‘ Cyclone ’’ is really a dis- 
infecting substance and was actually used for disinfecting clothes in neighbour- 
ing sheds. The lethal action of the substance depended on the quantity which 
was introduced into the chamber. 


_ About 250 people could be packed at a time into the 18ft. square chamber. 
They were stripped naked and packed so tightly that they occupied little space. 
The steel door was closed and its edges were sealed with clay.. Specially 
trained operators wearing gas-masks then poured the ‘‘Cyclone”’ from the 
cylindrical drums into the chamber. The small bluish crystals, on contact 
with the oxygen in the air, began to generate poisonous gases which simul- 
taneously affected all centres of the human organism. Members of the S.S. 
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squad turned on the switch in the small annexe, illuminating the poison 
chamber, and through the spy-hole watched all the stages of asphyxiation which, 
according to various witness, lasted from two to ten minutes, The people in 
the gas chamber were packed so close that they did not fall as they died but 
remained in an upright position. Their bodies were then burnt in incinerators. 
From the autumn of 1943 some 1,400 bodies were cremated daily. The pillar 
of smoke which for weeks and months on end rose from the camp’s main 
crematorium was visible from far off. 


Besides asphyxiating their victims in gas chambers, the Germans have 
also used goods trains and lorries for the purpose. An account of this method 
of extermination was given by a Pole who escaped from Poland towards the 
end of 1943. He described how contingents of Jews from the Warsaw ghetto 
would be driven to an assembly point on a side-track of the Warsaw railway, 
and crammed into covered, 15-ton goods wagons. On an average 60 persons 
were packed into each wagon, which was then bolted. ‘hese transports of the 
condemned waited sometimes for 12 to 24 hours before they were driven off. 


Meanwhile.groans, shrieks of despair and loud cries for water came forth | 


from them. The floors of the wagons were covered to a hand’s depth with 
chlorine—‘ for disinfection,” the Germans alleged. In fact when the chlorine 
‘combined with urine and human sweat, it gave off a suffocating gas. In these 
circumstances, after the completion of each terrible journey, scores of corpses 
were found to be in the wagon. 


Arrest and Execution of Hostages | 
(See also under Conscription for Military Service, p. 44.) 


The-German authorities themselves have on more than one occasion 
personally endorsed their barbarous practice of imprisoning and shooting 
innocent hostages. For instance, a notice, dated Brussels 5.2.44, signed by 
von Falkenhausen, then German Military Commander in Belgium and 
Northern France, and published in the German-controlled Brusseler Zeitung 
(6.2.44) declared that “ all political prisoners will be considered as hostages 
for assaults against members of the Wehrmacht and those depending on them 
and against the loyal section of the population (i.e. the quislings). Hostages 
will also be taken for-sabotage of Wehrmacht installations and premises.”’ 


The German hostage system has been continuous and widespread throughr 
out the occupied territories. Sometimes specific charges were invented against 
the victims ; more often this has not been the case. Sometimes the victims were 
selected from among the relatives of anyone who escaped from the country. 
Executions, by shooting or hanging, were frequently carried out in public, 
and passers-by were driven together and forced to witness the proceedings. 
Corpses were sometimes left hanging for several days, during which the 
German élite, officers and girls, came with their cameras to admire the spec- 


tacle. When hostages were shot in groups, each group waiting its turn was . 


forced at bayonet point to remove the bodies of the fallen. An eye-witness of 
the January and February, 1944, executions in Warsaw reported that many 
of the victims were almost too weak to stand: and their eyes were glazed. 
At first it was thought that they had been drugged, but later it became known 
that the Germans had drained their victims before execution of blood for 
medical use in German military hospitals. Enforced spectators who have 
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betrayed their emotion have been shot at the same time. Thus during one 
of the October, 1943, executions in Warsaw, two girls of about 19 years of 
age were dragged out of the crowd and placed against the wall with the rest. 


Three examples suffice to illustrate the extensive,use made by the Germans 
“of this terror weapon : 


Nearly 1,300 people were executed in Bohemia and Moravia in the period 
May 28 to July 4, 1942 (within which also took place the total destruction of 
the villages of Lidice and Lezaky.) Among the victims were many entire 
families, as well as children and more than 110 women aged between 18 and 
75. The victims were drawn from all classes of the population and from. all 
parts of the country. (Punishment for War Crimes (2) p. 19; issued by the 
Inter-Allied Information Committee, 1942 ; published by H.M.S.O.) 

In the period October 12, 1943, to February 4, 1944, 1,107 Poles were 
executed publicly in Warsaw and 5,000 were shot by the Germans publicly 
in other Polish cities. (M. Banaczyk, Polish Minister for Home Affairs, in a 
broadcast to Poland, 7.2.44.) 100 of these hostages were executed in reprisal 
for a single incident, On February |, 1944, the Chief of the Gestapo in Warsaw, 
Major-General Fritz Kutschera, met with an instantaneous and well-deserved 
death at the hands of the Polish Underground Army. In revenge the Germans 
carried out public executions of hostages in Warsaw on February 2 and 3. 
On the evening of February 3, notices were posted up all over the city announ-, 
cing that 100 members of the “‘ Union of Polish Insurgents ”’ (as the Germans 
termed the Polish Underground Army) had been shot. (Polish M.O.I. hand-out, 
7.2.44). 


The number of Greek hostages executed in the three months March, 
April and May, 1944, was officially admitted by the German authorities in 
Greece to be 4,100. This figure did not include the victims of wholesale 
massacres in villages. (Greek Bulletin, 27.7.44.) 


(For further examples see Inter-Allied Information Committee’s Papers 
on Punishment for War Crimes (2) and The German System of Hostages.) 


Mass Slaughter of Villagers 


In the course of their campaigns of aggression, the Germans deliberately 
massacred the civilian population of towns and villages (see pp. 32-35). .The 
German rule of terror in occupied territories has entailed similar collective 
reprisals, euphemistically termed ‘‘punitive expeditions’’ by the Germans, 
directed against thousands of innocent civilians in villages far removed from 
the scene of large-scale military operations. 


Most widely known of the massacres—because they were officially announ- 
ced by the German authorities in Prague broadcasts and Press—were the 
extermination of Lidice and Lezaky in Czechoslovakia in 1942. The official 
announcement of the destruction of Lidice (with a population of about 500) 
broadcast on June 10, 1942, from the German-controlled Prague radio stated 
that ‘ Because the inhabitants, by their support of the perpetrators and 
murderers of the S.S. Obergruppenfitihrer Heydrich, have flagrantly violated 
the law, all men of the village have been shot. The women have been deported 
to a concentration camp and the children sent to appropriate centres of educa- 
tion. All buildings of the village were levelled to the ground and the name of 
the village was immediately abolish 
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The massacre at Lidice was no isolated episode ; many similar examples 
have been reported from Poland, Greece, Yugoslavia, and more recently from 
France (e.g. the massacre at Oradour-sur-Glane, June, 1944). 


A report from Greece provides a typical example of this type of 
German savagery : “‘ German forces made a terror raid on the Grevena area 
in western Macedonia during which the villages of Avgerine, Pendalophon 
and Vytho were-razed to the ground. It is estimated that about 1,000 people, 
mostly women and children, were done to death. In the Attica area, in the 
village of Kharvati (8 miles from Athens) 33 villagers, mainly woodcutters 
and farmers, were slaughtered on July 17. Not content with this wholesale 
murder, the Germans a few days later publicly hanged many more of the 
inhabitants on a gallows erected in the village square.”’ (Greek Bulletin, issued 
by the Greek Information Office, London, 17.8.44.) 


(For further examples, see German Massacres of Villagers, 11.8.44, R.267). 


Persecution and Extermination of Jews 
Death for being a Few 


** It is not enough to isolate the Jewish enemy of mankind—the Jew has 
got to be exterminated,”’ proclaimed the Nazi leader Dr. Ley. (Strassburger 
, Neueste Nachrichten, 20.5.42). This is no isolated utterance. Time and time again 
the Nazi leaders, taking their cue from Mein Kampf, have asserted their deter- 
mination that ‘‘ what will be exterminated by the end of this second world 
war is what was ever called Jew.” (Julius Streicher, the “ Jew-baiter,’”’ in 
Der Stuermer, No. 39, 1.10.42.) 


When the Germans overran Europe, the Nazi mission to persecute Jewry 
extended to wider fields. —The German policy of extermination was planned 
and executed in three main stages. The first involved the setting up of ghettoes 
and labour and concentration camps in Eastern Europe ; the second, the 
deportation thither of Jews from all the occupied territories ; the third, their 
liquidation in these establishments. The process of extermination has been 
constantly accelerated. 


Ghettoes and Camps 


The Germans established at least 55 ghettoes, in addition to labour camps 
where able-bodied Jews were worked to death, mostly in Poland or German- 
occupied Russia. Conditions in the Warsaw ghetto illustrate German-methods 
of condemning Jews to death by starvation : 


In April, 1940, the Jewish quarter in Warsaw was declared to be “‘ a closed, 
contaminated area.’’ On October 16, 1940, the German Governor of Warsaw 
formally established the ghetto and ordered all Jews living outside it to go 
in and any ‘‘Aryans’’ inside it to depart. The ghetto was enclosed by a wall 
54-64 yards high, with German pickets guarding the entrances. The conditions 
inside were indescribable : more than 400,000 people were living where some 
240,000 had lived before ; food rations were totally inadequate (e.g. 52Ib. 
of bread and 640z. of sugar per Jew per month) ; no heating was permitted 
during the severe winter of 1941-42, when the death rate rose to 15 per cent. in 
consequence of starvation, exposure and disease. At this time the ghetto 
presented a macabre appearance, particularly in the mornings when the 
streets were littered with human corpses covered with newspapers. 
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Deportations 

The total number of Jews deported from all parts of Europe to ghettoes, 
concentration and labour camps in central and eastern Europe cannot be 
estimated with any accuracy. The very methods of transport—overloaded 
cattle trucks and holds of ships—have been such as to cause thousands of 
deaths in transit. 

Holland and Norway provide two examples of the ruthless German policy 
of clearing the occupied western European countries of their Jewish population. 
It is well known that neither of these countries had a ‘“‘ Jewish question’”’ before 
the Nazis came. Jews there had lived on terms of complete equality with the 
rest of the population and had contributed their share to the general economic 
prosperity, welfare and culture of the countries. 

In May, 1940, there were 180,000 Dutch Jews in Holland ; official statistics 
of those still left in the country are not available, but according to an estimate 
given in the Dutch clandestine newspaper Trouw (mid-December, 1943) 
at the end of 1943, apart from those in concentration camps, there remained. 
only about 500 Jews and these were forced to work in factories producing 
war-material forthe Germans. Even before the Germans began the systematic 
deportation of Dutch Jews on July 13, 1942, they had seized 1,200 Jews from 
Amsterdam streets and transported them to Mauthausen where they were put 
to work in sulphur mines without the necessary protection of gas-masks, etc. 
Within a couple of weeks, 800 had died from the poisoned atmosphere in the 
mines and only a few of the rest survived much longer. 

According to the last pre-war Norwegian census, there were no more than 
1,400 professing Jews out of a total Norwegian population of some 2,900,000. 
On October 26, 1941, the Germans effected the mass arrest of all male Jews 
over 15 in Oslo, and in the next few days extended these arrests to the whole 
of Norway. The Jews arrested in Oslo were sent to Bredtvedt concentration 
camp, while many more were sent to a special camp at Sem, near Toensberg. 
The conditions in the camps were extremely bad ; there were no beds or chairs, 
no eating utensils, no light or fires. Soap, shaving material and tobacco were 
seized by the guards. Quisling Norwegian policemen and storm-troopers 
were the instruments used for this action, but behind them stood the German 
Gestapo chief, Rediess. The climax came on November 6, 1942, when the 
remaining Jews in Oslo—mainly children, women and old men—were arrested. 
A hundred taxis were requisitioned, and at 4.30 a.m., the Jews were dragged 
from their beds and driven to Oslo docks to be stowed on board two German 
vessels, together with 500 other Jews brought in cattle trucks from the Sem 
concentration camp. It was estimated that altogether 1,000 Jews were on 
board the two ships when they sailed in the afternoon for “an unknown 
destination.”’ A further 120 Jews were deported on February 25, 1943. 


Massacres 


Poland was destined to become one of the Nazi slaughterhouses not only 
of Jews living on its territory but also of Jews brought from western European 
countries (e.g. Holland, Belgium, France and Norway). When Himmler visited 
the General-Government in March, 1942, he is reported to have issued an 
order that by the end of the year 50 per cent of the Jews in Poland were to 
‘ be exterminated (Note handed to the Allied Governments by the Polish 
Government in London, 9.12.42), Later this figure was raised ; in August, 
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1943, it was estimated that only 340,000 Jews were still alive in Poland out 
of a pre-war Jewish population of more than 3 million. In November, 1943, 
a report estimated the number at 130,000. In addition, hundreds of thousands 
of Jews of other nationalities had been brought to the Polish death camps 
for no reason but to be exterminated. 

The liquidation of the Warsaw ghetto, as described by the few survivors 
who succeeded in escaping from the country, gives an insight into the progressive 
steps in the process of extermination. The first action was taken on July 20, 
1942, when the posting of special guards made escape all but impossible. 
Next flying squads of S.S. men drove through the streets, shooting or taking 
Jewish hostages. On July 22, the German police announced that the ghetto 
was to be evacuated by deportation at the rate of 6,000 persons per day. 
Later the Germans apparently found the process too slow, for they raised the 
daily quota to 10,000, cordoned off certain streets and searched houses in 
them for old, infirm and crippled persons whom they killed on the spot. 
In addition to the detachments of S.S, specially detailed and qualified for this 
murderous work, individual Germans, both civilian and in uniform, joined in 
with them. German soldiers, customs officials, railway employees and civil 
servants arranged trips to the ghetto in search of victims or else shot at 
chosen targets from the walls surrounding the Jewish quarter. Meanwhile, 
the deportees were herded into cattle trucks, 120 in spaces designed for 40. 
The trucks were then sealed and the Jews sent on their journey, which was to 
end for most in the execution camp. Many Warsaw Jews died in transit, 
others were thrown into ‘cells at Treblinka concentration camp where they 
were suffocated by a steam process. A large excavator was installed out- 
side the camp to dig the craters which were required for the daily mass 
burials. By these means the population of the Warsaw ghetto was reduced by 
the autumn of 1942 to some 40,000. When after a lapse of some’ time the fate 
_ of the deportees became known to these survivors, they decided to fight, if not 
for life, at least for a decent death. Armed resistance Legan in April, 1943; the 
rising was put down with the utmost brutality by a force of some 6,000 Nazi 
troops supported by tanks, flame throwers and aircraft, and resulted in the 
almost total extermination of the inhabitants of the ghetto. 

The final liquidation of the Warsaw ghetto lasted about a month. Several 
other Polish ghettoes had already been liquidated, including Cracow which 
was cleared in 3 days (March 13, 14, 15, 1943). The majority of other Polish 
ghettoes have since been liquidated. At Sosnowice, Dabrowa, Gornicza and 
Bendzon, the procedure was more than customarily bestial. "The ghettoes were 
surrounded by S.S. men and illuminated by reflectors. Jewish children were 
removed in sacks, while the adults were driven in trucks to Oswiecim con- 
centration camp for execution. 

(See also Report issued by Inter-Allied Information Committee, London, 
on Persecution of the Jews, December, 1942). 


ECONOMIC SPOLIATION 
Plundering of Food 


** Are not the sacrifices of the conquered peoples much greater than our 
own ? We still enjoy the highest standard of living in Europe.”” (Goebbels 
in Das Reich, 9.11.41.)- 
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‘*As regards the satisfaction of hunger and nutrition in general, the 
German people come first and foremost.... If there must be hunger, 
it must in no circumstances be in Germany.” (Goering, speech of 4.10.42.) 

‘** Food shortage is impossible for Germany, which has conquered fresh - 
territories every few months and has the whole of Europe from which to 
draw supplies of every kind.’’ (German broadcast in Spanish, 27.7.41.) 

In January, 1943, an order by Goering announced that travellers, including 
civilians, from all occupied territories, particularly the Protectorate, the General 
Government and Denmark, might now bring into the Reich duty-free in their 
personal luggage any quantity of foodstuffs and other rationed commodities 
without special permit and without the quantities being reckoned against 
their travellers’ rations (Minchner Neueste Nachrichten, 19.1.43 which com- 
mented : ‘* Goering’s order has thus regularised a condition which, de facto, 
has been existing for some time past ’’). 

The depredations caused by these individual purchases had, however 
only a minor effect on the food supplies of the occupied countries when com- | 
pared with the German official wholesale requisitionings. Moreover, when 
Germany occupied these countries she exposed them to the Allied blockade 
and cut them off from their normal sources of imported supplies. According 
to international law it is the primary duty of the occupant of enemy territory 
to insure public order and safety in the countries he has seized ; the Germans 
were therefore responsible for maintaining food supplies in occupied Europe. 
They were entitled to requisition supplies only for the maintenance of the 
forces of occupation. Instead, they not only seized and carried off vast quanti- 
ties of food from the reserve stocks set aside by these countries, but through 
the central requisitioning departments which they set up everywhere to 
control all food distribution they levied annually immense supplies for export 
to Germany, regardless of the needs of the inhabitants. The latter, wherever 
their services were not needed for the German war effort, as in the case of 
children, or of the population af Greece, were condemned to malnutrition 
or actual starving to death. 

For obvious reasons no complete assessment can be made of the extent 
of Germany’s food plundering, carried out so drastically that Norway, formerly 
a great fish-exporting country, was short of fish, and France, famous for her 
exports of cheeses and wines, was short of milk and wine. The following exam- 
ples from various countries (taken mainly from Axis sources) give some idea 
of the scale of German depredations. 


Holland 

Dr. Fischbock, German Economic Commissar in the Netherlands, stated 
that Germany was just as much entitled to make use of Dutch stocks as of the 
captured weapons of the Dutch army (Deutsche Zeitung in den Niederlanden, 
10.6.41). 

The Germans fixed quotas for the various agricultural products which 
must be surrendered for export to Germany before home needs could be met. 
In spite of German guarantees to the contrary, the foods exported included 
those for which the official Dutch rations (often unobtainable) were consider- 
ably lower than the German ones. 

From the beginning of the occupation the Germans made use of every 
opportunity to deprive the Dutch of their butter, on which they were entirely 
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dependent for fats as the raw material for margarine could no longer be im- 
ported. Immediately upon their entry into Holland the Germans laid hands 
on stocks in cold storage. In July, 1940, export of butter was made compulsory 
and the authorities exercised increasing pressure to reduce home consumption, ~ 
In April, 1941, the ration had to be decreased from 250 to 200 grammes per 
week, and according to the clandestine Press, up to 60% of the total butter 
production left the country between April and July, 1941, when in view of 
the serious situation the ration was further decreased to 184 grammes per 
week (the German fat ration remaining constant at 250 grammes). 

The Dutch Director-General of Food Supplies, S. L. Louwes, admitted in 
October, 1943, that if the Dutch had had the whole of their food supplies for 
themselves ‘last year we -could have allotted 10% more cheese and 25% 
more meat. During the same year 20% to 25% of our pulse crop was exported ”’ 
(Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant, 20.10.43). . 
Compulsory exports of fruit and vegetables were still higher ;- the Deutsche 

Allgemeine Zeitung of 16.10.41 reported that 70% of the Dutch fruit and vege- 
table harvest went to Germany. 

In addition to this officially licensed phandeving vast quantities of food- 
stuffs were bought by Germans in the black market in Holland for sale in 
Germany. The extent of these deals was revealed by-an official announcement 
by the Reich Commissioner for Price Control (Dr. Fischbéck, formerly Econo- 
mic Commissar in the Netherlands) in May, 1944, which threatened German 
industrial firms engaging in this practice with heavy penalties because it 
** might endanger the troops and most grievously interrupt and reduce the 
size of the imports, especially of foodstuffs, which the Reich most urgently 
needs from the occupied territories.”” 


Greece 

An eye-witness account by a member of the American School in Athens, 
Ralph Kent, which appeared in The Nation, New York, described the mass 
plundering of Greece after the German occupation : 

** Within a week we knew that the country was being systematically 
looted. The Government announced drastic reductions in the allowances 
of foodstuffs, already severely rationed. Food shops closed their doors for 
want of anything to sell. Queues formed, blocks long, outside greengrocers 

. . small truck farmers found neat swastika flags placed at the four corners 
of their garden patches. Owners of livestock were ordered to turn over their 
flocks and herds. Chickens had a way of simply disappearing. When the 
potato crop matured, the system reached its perfection. Whenever a patch 
was large enough to warrant it, parties of 40 or more Nazi soldiers set out for 
it on what was apparently a day’s picnic. Singing continuously, half the 
company dug the potatoes while the other half peeled and sliced them. 
Then a field kitchen would appear, to fry them in stolen fat and seal 
them in tin drums for shipment.” 

Among the starved population of Athens and Pirzus alone in the five 

months from October, 1941, to February, 1942, the number of deaths above 
the normal was 35,000. 


Occupied Russia 
**'You may be sure that I shall take everything out of the Ukraine to the 
very last in order to take care of you and your families.” (Erich Koch, 
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Gauleiter of East Prussia and the Ukraine, Christmas proclamation to the 
German troaps, 1942.) 

The Reich Commissioner for the Ukraine, Gauleiter Erich Koch, addres- 
sing‘ Germans in the Ukraine, said that although no exact figures could be 
given, ‘‘ it could already be said that the latest increase in the rations in the 
Reich, the extra distributions for Christmas, and especially the Fihrer’s 
Gift Parcels to soldiers on leave, would not have been possible to such an 
extent without the contributions from the Ukraine. Presently, the 4,000th 
food train from the Ukraine will just be crossing the German border.” (Neues 
Wiener Tagblatt, 12. 1.43.) 

“ As last year, enormous consignments of grain, oil seeds, animal fats, 
eggs and other farm produce have arrived and continue to arrive on the 
home front, so that the Ukraine will continue to be a very important source 
of foodstufts.”’ (Die Deutsche Volkswirtschaft, 21.9.43.) 

** Life and work in the Ostland (the German-occupied Baltic Republics) 
are today entirely determined by its position between the front line and 
Germany.... The agriculture supplies the army not only with its former 
export products, butter and livestock, but also with grain, potatoes, hay, 
etc..... The industry of the Ostland is governed even more by the needs 
of the front. The supplying of the civilian population is thrust even further 
into the background than it is in the Reich.”’ (Das Reich, 4.7.43.) (In March, 
1944, the Swedish Press reported famine riots in Baltic Republics.) 


Poland 

Before the war, the more productive provinces of western Poland con- 
tributed largely to the food supplies of the agriculturally poorer provinces 
(which under the occupation became the General Government). Under 
German rule all these products went to the Reich, and even the General 
Government was compelled to furnish exports to Germany. Meanwhile 
Poles were on starvation rations. 3 

The German agency N.P.D., 11.11.43, reported from Poznan: In the 
fourth year of war the contribution of bread, grain and flour made to the Reich 
by the Wartheland (in western Poland) had increased by 98% as compared 
with the second year of the war, and by 163% as compared with the first year. 
Deliveries of slaughter cattle and meat increased by 14% as compared with the 
previous year, and by more than 399% as compared with the second year 
of war. Butter supplies to the Reich rose considerably in the fourth year of 
the war, showing an increase of 1,655% as compared with those of the second 
year. Year by year, more sugar has been made available to the Reich.... In 
comparison with the third year of the war, egg deliveries increased by 11%, 
and by 217% as compared with the second year. Poultry deliveries to the Reich 
rose by 95% as compared with the third year of war. 

The Sudost Echo, 25.12.42, reported that the amount of corn delivered 
to the Reich by the General Government in 1942 was 18 times greater than in 
1941, the amount of potatoes four times, meat three times, and the amount 
of honey, sugar, fat, poultry and other important foodstuffs had also considerably 
increased. 


Shooting of farmers for non-surrender of produce 


German control of the agricultural produce of the occupied territories 
has been enforced by compulsion on all farmers to surrender their crops, 
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dairy produce and livestock on German terms. The penalty for farmers who 
have failed to surrender their quota of produce or for slaughtering their cattle 
without German sanction has ranged from fines and imprisonment to death 
by shooting or in a concentration camp. Many peasants have been sentenced to 
death for failure to surrender crops. For instance, Der Neue Tag, Prague, 18.5.43, 
had reported that the Special Courts of the Landgericht at Brno and of the 
Landgericht at Prague sentenced to death 4 peasants from different districts 
“for not delivering and for concealing large quantities of cereals; their 
property was confiscated.” The same penalty has frequently been inflicted 
on peasants who slaughtered their own livestock without German sanction. 
Thus Der Neue Tag, Prague, 8.4.43, reported that the Special Court of the 
. Landgericht in Prague sentenced to death a peasant of Vranovice “ for 
_ black-slaughtering from June, 1940, until July, 1942, 26 head of cattle, 10 pigs 
and 10 calves.”” He was executed on April 6, 1943. | For other examples from 
Czechoslovakia, see pp. 35-37 of the Czechoslovak Government’s 
Memorandum on the Reign of Terror in Bohemia and Moravia under the regime of 
Reinhard Heydrich ; issued by the Department of Information of the Czecho- 
slovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs, June, 1942. (For further examples from 
various territories, see notes on The Farmer Under Hitler's ‘‘ New Order.’’ P.6749, 
1.12.41 ; Q.1240, 23.1.43 ; and Q.1767, 6.3.43.) 


A report from Greece which reached London in ‘October, 1943, illustrates 
German methods of collecting produce. They arrested the entire population 
of the village of Mandres, in the ‘‘neutral zone’’ of Evros, because the villagers 
had refused to hand over the tithe of agricultural produce demanded by the 
German authorities. German troops surrounded the village, mustered ail the 
inhabitants in the square and marched them—women and children as well 
as men—18 km. to the town of Didhimotikon, where they were kept in 
prison for 3 or 4 days, and then sent home except for those who were con- 
sidered to be ringleaders. These were herded together in a common cell 
without bedding and given a negligible amount of food once a day. When 
they came out at the end of a month, they were physical wrecks. 


As reports from the German-controlled Press and radio in the occupied 
territories have shown, refusal to comply with German exactions has been a 
very frequent ground for sending peasants to concentration camps. Thus, 
to give one example, a German-controlled newspaper stated on March 1, 
1944, that the Special Court in Grudziadz (Poland) had sentenced two Poles 
of the ‘‘Gransan”’ district, Brodnica, to a year’s penal camp, for having refused 
to supply wood as ordered by the Landrat. ‘‘ In the verdict the crime was 
described as being equal to economic sabotage.”’ (For other references to 
these penal camps in Poland, see p. 54.) 


Rationing Discrimination against Occupied Populations 


In almost all the occupied countries (with the exception of Denmark 
which before the war had a very large export surplus of agricultural products, 
expecially dairy products), the official rations allowed to the inhabitants 
were on the average considerably lower than those in Germany. German 
citizens in the occupied countries as a rule were given higher rations equal to 
those in the Reich.- The following table. gives comparative figures for the main 
countries concerned in the summer of 1944, when their liberation began : 
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AVERAGE WeEKLy Rations or Main Foops In GERMANY AND GERMAN- 
‘OCCUPIED ‘TERRITORIES, JULY, 1944, ACCORDING TO BEST AVAILABLE 
INFORMATION. - 

Figures given are in grammes (ounces in brackets) for the normal consumer. 
Supplementary rations were allowed to heavy workers or to certain privileged 
categories working for the Germans. In some countries there were different 
allocations for children and adolescents. It must be remembered that in 
many of the occupied countries the nominal rations were at times unobtainable. 


Bread Meat Sugar Fats 
Germany .. .. 2,425 (85) 250 (9) = = 225 (8) 218 (74) 
Protectorate , 
aa 2,425 (85) 250 (9) 250 (9) ' 175 (6) 
Belgium .. .» 1,750 (62) 140 (5) 230 (8) 93 (14) 
Netherlands 1,800 (63) 125 (44). 250 (9) 146 (5) 
France By .. 2,100 (74) Rationed locally 125 (44) Urban 42 (14) 
Rural 32 (1) 
Norway .. .. 1,820 (64) Rationed locally 200 (7) 210 (74) 
Denmark . 2,350 (83) Rationed locally 350 (124) 300 (104) 
** Ostland ” ‘(Baltic 
Republics) .. 2,000 (70) 250 (9) 150 (54) «180 (64) 
Poland (General .. 
Government) .. 2,100 (73) 100 (34) 75 (3) Nil 


Germans in Poland got same rations as in Reich. So-called ‘loyal 
Poles” in the Incorporated Territories of western Poland got same rations 
as Germans ; other non-Germans got about half. 

In many of these countries (notably Greece, Poland, Belgium, France) 
the calorie value of the official rations has been estimated at less than half the 
minimum generally considered necessary to maintain normal health. In 
Greece the shortage was such that apart from a fixed bread ration in the 
Athens-Pirzeus district there were no regular rations, nut only irregular local 
distributions as supplies permitted. ° 

The Germans used the weapon of hunger to ‘edipel the people of the occu- . 
pied countries to collaborate with them by withholding ration cards from 
those who opposed conscription and by promising increased rations to the 
families of those workers who would serve the German war effort. 

Commenting on his decree for the compulsory mobilisation of labour from 
the occupied countries, Fritz Sauckel, the German Trustee for the Direction 
of Labour, said that wages and food supplies must correspond to i el and to 
the amount of goodwill shown. 

. This principle had already been applied in Norway : *‘ Those showing a 

negative attitude will not receive foodstuffs. That part of the Norwegian 
population which does positive work for the Party will now have prerogatives 
and will receive foodstuffs by preference.” (Terboven, Reich Commissar for 
Norway, speaking in North Norway, reported by Stockholms Tidningen, 14.11.41.) 

In December, 1942, Gauleiter Greiser of the Warthegau (Western Poland) 
announced the formation of an “ Association of Working Poles”? to which 
would be admitted Poles collaborating with the Germans who achieved good 
output ; they and their enue would receive German food rations. (D.N.B., 
20.12.42.) 
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Financial Exactions and Economic Exploitation 


The extortionate occupation charges, levied on a scale far exceeding the 
actual cost of maintaining the occupying forces, and the immense toll of goods 
‘and services exacted by the Germans without any corresponding return have 
drained the occupied countries of their economic resources and very seriously 
impoverished them. The central German economic organisations set up by 
the occupation authorities in each country have taken control of its entire 
production and distribution and compelled them into the service of the 
German war machine. Agricultural produce, coal and mineral products 
have been requisitioned for export to Germany. Raw materials have been 
reserved for factories working on German orders. Workers have been com- 
pulsorily deported to the Reich. As ‘“‘ payment ” for such goods and services, 
rendered not voluntarily but largely under compulsion, the occupied countries 
have had to accept, not the goods which they themselves needed, but mainly 
credits on clearing accounts to Germany, operated through a central clearing 
in Berlin. Such goods and raw materials as Germany did supply to these 
countries were largely those necessary to maintain and develop their capacity 
to produce for Germany, rather than for the benefit of the civilian population. 
In her clearing accounts with most of the occupied countries Germany is a 
very heavy debtor, and these clearing debts in fact represent a forced long- 
term, non-interest-bearing and probably never to be repaid loan by the 
national banks of those countries, which had to prowide the local currency 
for payment of their own nationals. To give one example : remittances sent 
home by foreign workers in Germany were credited in Reichsmarks to the 
clearing account ; meantime the local authority had to pay the recipient in 
the national currency, which in turn was expended on national goods. The | 
occupied country therefore not only provided Germany with the worker but 
even had to pay part of his wages. 


A convenient piece of machinery which facilitated plundering on a huge 
scale by the occupying armies was the issue of vast quantities of Reichskredit- 
Kassenscheine—notes for the immediate use of the occupation authorities—which 
the national banks were obliged to exchange for local currency at rates fixed 
‘by the Germans. Apart from official army purchases, the individual soldiers 
used these notes to buy up food, clothing, and other scarce and essential 
goods on a vast scale to send home to the Reich, emptying the shops of the 
towns where they were stationed. The peak figure for Reichskreditkassen- _ 
scheine in circulation amounted to 3,352 million Reichsmarks in November, 
1943 (according to the German news agency D.N.B. 15.1.44). 


Extent of Occupation Costs and Clearing Debts 


In the U.K. House of Commons on October 10, 1944, the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Economic Warfare, Mr. Dingle Foot, gave parti- 
culars of the estimated financial exactions levied by Germany in the form of 
occupation costs, clearing balances, etc., up to the end of August, 1944, in 
certain occupied countries—France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway, 
Czechoslovakia (Bohemia-Moravia) and Serbia. Taking the Reichsmark at 
134 to the £, the total amounts exacted by the Germans from these countries 
reached a sum of about £6,600,000,000. As regards the other occupied coun- 
tries, in the case of Poland and occupied Russia exploitation largely took the 
form of loot, the value of which could not be assessed. No recent information 
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was available concerning occupation costs levied in Croatia and Slovakia. 
For Greece no satisfactory estimate could be given owing to the frequent 
changes in the exchange rate and the inflation of the currency. No clearing 
balances were given for Norway, Serbia or Croatia. Information available 
suggested that only the Norwegian balance was of any magnitude ; it was in 
favour of Germany but included the equivalent of imports into Norway for 
account of the *‘ Wehrmacht.” 


Mr. Dingle Foot gave the following estimated PEHESe for oceupsnon costs 
and clearing balances : 


Occupation Costs (TroTAL TO 31.8.44) 


md. RM. mill. £. 
France... = Per = a vate 35:3 2,648 
Belgium ae i Bie we om a 5-7 428 
Holland a a a aa a 8-6 | 645 
Denmark... me sie 7 is = 1-8 135 
Norway és aa a ge 8 7:4 555 
Bohemia and Niocavia ae as ts 1-8 135 
Serbia .. ia 6 oe hie. aie i 0-9 68 
Total .. oe. sie ee Be ae 615 4,614 
CLEARING BALANCES, ETC. (TOTAL TO 31.8.44) 
: md. RM. mill. £. 
France ar 2% ne 4 Si da 7°7 578 
Belgium i. eas ie _ bi... tas 4-8 360 
Holland... - as i oa “uae 7-9 593 
Denmark . be ve wea i 1:3 98 
Bohemia Aad Moravia es a se a 4-2 315 
- Slovakia 8, aah i ie 4 ce 0-6 45 
Total .. ie an 2 8 aye 26-5 1,989 


German comment has made it plain that the immense occupation charges 
imposed were not determined by the actual expenses of the occupying forces 
but were simply a means of levying contributions to pay for Germany’s war : 
‘“‘ The Reich has put into the service of the cause not only its own economic 
and military resources, but also calls upon other countries too—friends and 
recalcitrants—to put their economic potential at the disposal of the European 
cause.... The friendly and occupied countries must work with the same 
total service as the Reich. This postulation is independent of money taxation 
and the much discussed costs of occupation and other figures which have 
only an apparent significance. For the occupied countries the costs of occu- - 
pation are nothing but the performance of war work and war services....” 
(Deutsche Bergwerkszeitung, Diisseldorf, 22.8.44.) 


As a very rough estimate, and allowing for price changes, at the rate in’ 
force in the first half of 1944 (estimated at Fr. 216,000 million per annum) 
France alane was being asked to pay annually in occupation charges betwe2n 
a half and a third of the total reparations payments made by Germany during 
the course of twelve years after the last war. 
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By 1943-4 the annual contribution of the occupied countries in occupa- 
tion costs, clearing debts, etc., equalled almost a fifth of Germany’s annual war 
expenditure, and was estimated at nearly £2,100 million. (This figure takes 
no account of exactions levied in the U.S.S.R., Luxembourg, Greece, or in 
those parts of Poland, France or Belgium incorporated in Germany for fiscal 
purposes.) 

The Belgian quisling paper Volk en Staat (6.2.44) stated that according to the 
Brussels Banque d’Emission (National Bank) the Belgian clearing credit with 
Germany was then over 50 milliard Belgian francs—24 milliards more than 
a year previously. Whereas in 1942 the increase in the clearing credit was at 
the rate of less than | milliard a month, in 1943 the monthly increase was 2 
milliards. The causes of the increase were stated to be the wages of the growing 
number of Belgian workers in Germany, and the greater export of goods from 
Belgium to Germany, without a correspontiing increase of imports from Ger- 
many. The clearing credit of 50 milliard B.fr was described as ‘‘ almost as 
much as the entire Belgian national debt before the war.’’ (According to the 
Belgian National Bank the Belgian national debt rose from 64,293 million 
B.fr in March, 1940, to 130,674 million B.fr in PCR emer 1943.) 


Open and Veiled Stas of Property 


German depredations in the occupied countries have gone far beyond 
the exploitation of the economic resources of those countries for Germany’s 
war-time needs. The aim has been to secure for Germany, either by actual 
ownership or by compulsory administration of businesses, etc., a complete 
stranglehold on the economic life of Europe. Throughout occupied Europe, 
Germany has seized possession of vast wealth in the shape of landed property, 
industrial enterprises, financial assets, etc., as well as individual homes and 
personal possessions. —Two main methods have been followed : in the eastern 
areas of Europe (Poland and the occupied territories of the U.S.S.R.) as well 
as in those territories incorporated with or annexed to the Reich (such as 
Alsace and Lorraine) the direct method of outright confiscation without 
compensation has been general. In other parts of western and south-eastern 
Europe, indirect and subtle means have been adopted, within the framework 
of what is ostensibly “ legal’? procedure but by methods very different from 
those of normal business practice, to ensure far-reaching control of banking, 
industry and trade. The details of the mechanism employed have varied from 
country to country. (For fuller particulars see The Penetration of German Capita 
into Europe, No. 5, in the series of Reports on Conditions in Occupied Terri- 
tories issued by the Inter-Allied Information Committee, London, 1942.) 


Direct Confiscation 


Poland affords an outstanding example of organised plunder by mass 
confiscation. In the “ incorporated ”’ territories of western Poland there has 
been wholesale expropriation of all State property, such as the port of Gdynia, 
the Polish State steel works and State forests, and in addition large-scale 
‘confiscation of Polish privately owned landed property and business enter- 
prises. Some 9,000 of the larger Polish factories and an even greater number of 
smaller factories, some 60,000 commercial enterprises and some 2 million 
hectares of land have been quite openly seized by the Germans without any 
attempt at compensation of any kind (Penetration of German Capital into Europe, 
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Report by the Inter-Allied Information Committee, 1942, page 18). The 
seizure of Polish industrial property has been carried out by a specially formed 
German company, the Haupttreuhandstelle-Ost G.m.b.H., the object of which 
organisation was to deprive the Polish population immediately of their property 
and gradually “ sell” it to the Germans. The prices paid by the purchasers 
had no relation whatever to the real value of the property. The proceeds of 
the sale went into the Reich State coffers, and no indemnity was paid to 
the original owners. 


For the administration of the confiscated agricultural estates and property 
of the “‘ incorporated ”’ provinces of western Poland a special company was 
established in February, 1940, by the Reich Minister of Food on the order of 
the Trustee for the Four-Year Plan (Goering). This company, originally 
called the ‘‘ Ostland,”’ later handled also the exploitation of 2,000,000 ha. 
of farmland in north-eastern France and was entitled the ‘‘ Reichsgesellschaft 
fiir die Landwirtschaftung m.b.H. (‘‘ Reichsland ”’ for short). Its activities 
were fully described in the Frankfurter Zeitung (15.5.43). 


In western Poland the larger farms (those over 100 ha.) were administered 
directly by the Company with German farmers as managers ; the smaller ones 
remained under the Company’s supervision but either they were handed over 
to German settlers or the former Polish owner was kept on to work the farm 
that was no longer his. 


During the first two years of the German occupation of Poland, over 2,000 
larger farms covering 600,000 ha. (1,482,660 acres) and 260,000 smaller farms 
covering 1,700,000 ha. (4,200,870 acres) were taken over by the “‘ Ostland ”’ in 
the province of the Wartheland alone : this meant 72 percent of the total utilised 
land of the province (Ostdeutscher Beobachter, 29.4.42). Production on these 
farms was, of course, based entirely on Germany’s needs. 


Another striking example of direct confiscation or sheer robbery has been 
the general seizure by the Nazis of Jewish property all over occupied Europe. 
The ‘otal value of such property in one country alone—Czechoslovakia—has 
been put at 125 million Reichsmarks. 


In the Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia (part of Czechoslovakia) the 
homes and properties of refugees and of all those who opposed the Nazi regime 
have been taken over, either by local Germans or by German settlers brought 
in from elsewhere. 


} 


_ Other kinds of looting much practised by the Reich have been the com- 
mandeering from the central banks of the conquered countries of all gold and 
foreign assets not placed 1 in safety abroad, and the seizing of the arms and 
equipment of the armies and of stocks of war-important raw materials such as 
‘metals, oils and rubber. While it is impossible to make any reliable estimate 
of the total value of gold, State property, land, war materials, industrial 
enterprises, and all the many other valuable assets confiscated outright, 
including even clothes and other personal effects, it is clear that the total value 
of such loot, quite apart from financial levies, can certainly be estimated at 
many thousands of millions of pounds. 


(For plundering of libraries, art treasures, scientific equipment, etc., see 


page 52.) 
7] 


Forcible Capital Penetration by Political Pressure and Financial Abuses 


During the period of occupation German capital penetration into Europe— 
largely in banking through the activities of the “‘ big five’? German banks 
and in heavy industry and chemicals by means of such giant trusts as the Hermann 
Goering Werke and I.G. Farbenindustrie—has gone forward at a phenomenal 
rate, largely through the use of political pressure and crooked financial 
stratagems whereby the Germans have “ paid ” for the acquisition of foreign 
property and businesses not with goods or services but with funds actually 
provided by the occupied countries themselves. Examples of such methods 
are : the provision in clearing accounts (in which Germany is nearly always a 
heavy debtor, i.e. is taking goods and services without paying for them) of 
** free ’? sums, which are advanced to individual German firms for the establish- | 
ment or extension of their business in occupied territory ; the utilisation of 
excessive so-called ‘‘ occupation costs”’ for the purchase of shares or the 
financing of German companies ; and the granting of credits, under political 
pressure, by local banks to German firms—e.g. the important credits granted 
to Germans by banks in the “ Protectorate ’? of Bohemia-Moravia. 


Where it was not possible actually to acquire ownership of the undertaking 
the Germans controlled its activities through a compulsorily imposed German 
administrator ; for example, in Holland Dr. Posse, Managing Director of 
I.G. Farbenindustrie, was appointed State Commissioner with full powers 
over the Dutch undertakings of Lever’Brothers and Unilever. By such means 
the Germans hoped to acquire permanent control over both production and 
sales of key industries with a minimum expenditure of capital and to dictate 
European economy for the sole benefit of the Reich. . 
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THE RT. HON. HAROLD MACMILLAN, age, 


(Parliamentary Under-Secretary for the Colonies) “s & 
28th JULY, 1942 
* oe Cn OF CAG L Me 
WANT to tell you a story. It is about 2 (kican, I have nevey x 
seen him or, I’m afraid, the country he lifedin ; was? 
told me by one of our people in the Cologial OfMAWLG knt§vgsthe 
man well, and the place he comes from. \He As of the Nandi mst | 

_ and calls himself the Son of Kibet. He wank 6) na villag : 
outlying district of Kenya, far from civilisation, faster We RAE 
His job, like David’s in the Bible, was looking after his father’s flocks 
and herds. His longest journey was to the nearest township to sell 

hides : his village was his world. 

Then one day when the threat of war came, sad the local regi- 
ments—the King’s African Rifles—were being increased, a recruiting 
ceremony took place in his village. He joined up as a volunteer. 
There was in fact no need for conscription and the Son of Kibet 
counted himself as lucky—there was so much competition. 

So off he went to a training depot. He met new people, saw new 
faces, ate good food, put on weight and learned to be a smart soldier. 
First he learned his drill ; then he learned the complicated mechan- 
ism of modern weapons, the rifle, the Bren-gun, the mortar, and so on. 

And then he saw service. He went to the East African campaign 
with his comrades from West Africa and Rhodesia, with South 
African and British regiments. He was in at the crossing of the Juba. 
River. He drove up with General Cunningham’s troops in those 
great forced marches through Abyssinia ; and with that liberating 
Army he entered Addis Ababa. 

Now he has gone to another part of the Colonial Empire thousands 
of miles away from his home. He has gone to Ceylon, and there, like 
David, again he stands ready for any invading Philistine. He will 
go back home after the war. He will go back a different man. 
He will have seen the world ; we shall depend upon men like him to 
help us to develop and train and educate, to teach new agricultural 
methods, and bring new industries and life and progress to East 
Africa. 

On a farm not very far from the Son of Kibet’s village lives Mrs. 
—shall we call her—Brown. I know her and I know her husband. 


4. 
Oke, 


He served with me in the last war. Now, like all his friends in Kenya, 
he has rejoined the Army. After the last war, he went out and settled 
in the Kenya-Highlands ; and into his farm he has put his wound 
gratuity, his pension and all his small savings. He has seen bad times 
and good, like all farmers ; but he has carried on all through. 


Now he has left it to Mrs.’ Brown, and there she is, managing the 
estate with the help of her African headman, superintending the 
workers—there has always been good labour on that farm, for the 
Major was a good employer. She looks after the maize and the wheat 
and all the other crops ; sees to the cattle ; fills up the forms—for 
there are Government forms in Africa as well as here ; she wrote and 
told me so the other day, and also told me what she thought of them. 
There are few amenities now. No petrol for joy-rides—it means a 
lot of lorieliness when your nearest neighbour may be five, ten or 
fifteen miles away. But Mrs. Brown carries on with her work. She, 
like the Son of Kibet, is holding the fort and doing her war job. 
None of us can do more. : | 


I have told you about these two people because I don’t think we 
all realise just what the people of the Colonies are doing in this war. 
We know a great deal, of course, of what our own boys are doing by 
air and sea and land. We see the workers in the factories and on the 
farms. Men and women, young and old. And we know, too, a great 
deal of what is being done by the people of the great Dominions— 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, by the people of 
Newfoundland and Southern Rhodesia, and by the people of 
India. But the people of the Colonies—the emigrants, planters, 
settlers—they are all in it too. They know that it is their battle as 
well as ours. Their future depends upon our common victory ; 
they are doing their best to see that it comes. 


Some of the Colonies came to us originally as military and strategic 
outposts. Like all outposts they have been points of danger. Some we 
have lost—Hong Kong, Singapore, North Borneo. They will be 
recaptured. Others hold—Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus. In the whole 
war there has been no story which has stirred us as the story of the 
Battle of Malta. And the defence has not only been put up by our 
fighting men of all services, but by the Maltese troops, and backed 
by the splendid, heroic, unbeaten resistance of the Maltese people. 


Now, I think of some other people from the Colonies I have met, 
and I have met them myself over here. When I was at the Ministry 
of Supply I used to go round a good many factories, and I used to see 
some of the skilled technicians from the West Indies hard at work 
making munitions. They were very good tradesmen, artisans, and 


engineers. One man in particular, I remember, who solved a tech-. 
nical problem in a workshop which had baffled many British engineers - 
of considerable skill and experience. That shows you the kind of 
quality they are. But they are not only pane) munitions ; they are 
using them—in the Air Force. | 
A few months ago I went to see the jaiabeenen from British 
Honduras. At home they cut down great mahogany trees many feet 
thick, working in the dense forests in sweltering tropical heat. Now 
they are cutting the trim plantations of larch and pine for pit props 


_ for our mines. They have. to stand the cold and snow of a Scottish. 


winter. When they first saw the snow they thought it was rice falling - 
from the sky. But they have stood it very ‘well, and they are doing 
splendid work. If any of them by chance are listening now, here are 
my best greetings. . 

I could take you round the world—the doctors and technicians 
from West Africa, the troops from Cyprus, the first Colonial Con- 
tingent to see service abroad, the West African Frontier Force, the 
Palestinian battalions, the Mauritians, the.Ceylonese. All these are 
serving one way or another, in the Air Force, the army, or the N ayy, 
or with our industrial workers. 


More than that, the losses that we have had have not depressed 
our Colonies, but rather spurred them on to greater efforts. They 
are making great contributions towards the material resources 
of war: Food of all kinds to feed the Armies of the Middle East and 
to send home to us. Wheat, rye, maize, rice, oilseeds, groundnuts. 
They are working to replace the lost rubber of Malaya. _ 


And as for minerals, think of the list. Aluminium for our aero- 
planes ; wolfram; tin; graphite; copper; zinc; mica; man- 
ganese ; chrome; iron-ore ; industrial diamonds. From the Gold 
Coast; from Sierra Leone ; from Nigeria ; from Northern Rhodesia ; 
from Ceylon ; from British Guiana ; from Cyprus; from all over 
the world they come. In every Colony the great production drive is 
going on,.day and night. | 

So I would like to say to you ; if you see a man in uniform in the 
street, with a dark skin and a smiling face, think of the Son of Kibet . 
—don’t pass him by. Stop him and ask him what Colonial territory he 
comes from. Give him a welcome. Have a chat with him, and make 
him feel that he is coming home. You will find that he will know a 
great deal about England. He will know about Westminster Abbey, 
and the Houses of Parliament, and Victoria Station, and the London 
Docks. He will want to go to Buckingham Palace. He will know 
about our regiments and our ships, and he will perhaps know more 
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about our history than you do. He will certainly, I am afraid, know 
a great deal more about us than we know about him. And remember 
that when he goes back home he is going to tell them over there 
what sort of a time he has had. 

The Colonial Office and the Government can do some things, but 
only on official lines. They can provide rest camps and welfare huts 
and clubs, and so on. But that’s not the real thing. The real welcome 
can only be given by one man to another. Give him that, and send 
him back a convinced Ambassador of Empire. For, you know, we 
can be pretty standoffish, and sometimes pretty rude without mean- 
ing to. Let him understand that we don’t mean it, and what we 
_ really mean is friendship and comradeship. 

The peoples of the Colonies number sixty daliew: They are of 
every race and creed. They have reached different stages of progress, 
from primitive to highly-civilised and cultured people. They cover 
’ great areas of the earth. They are scattered over fifty-five separate 
territories. Their problems are all different from one another. Their 
rate of advance cannot be the same. Perhaps British Governments 
in the past have neglected them. 

To be quite frank, it has not been Governments or the British 
people as a whole, but certain individual men and women who were 
the pioneers in the story of Empire. Their names will live for ever. 
Think of Africa, and you think not of Colonial Secretaries, with few 
exceptions, but of names like Livingstone, Mary Kingsley, Rhodes, 
Goldie, Lugard. After the war we have got to go ahead together, 
but. the foundation of our plans must be knowledge and sympathy. 

For there is a great job to be done. We have to press forward 
with education ; ; health services; transport; roads; railways ; 
agriculture ; mining; industry. Those are the material things. 
But they can only prosper if they are based upon a real understanding 
of the heart and'‘mind. There will be differences of opinion here and 
over there as to the particular solution of particular problems. But 
that makes no difference to the purpose in view. Make no mistake. 
The Colonial Empire is not going to break up. Indeed, it is only 
really just beginning. 

We must see to it that the comradeship and partnership which are 
growing up between us during the war continue into the days of 
peace. For don’t let us think they will be easy days ; they will be 
difficult and exacting days. And the whole concern—the Colonies 
and ourselves—must stand together, for security, for trade and for 
a common ideal and purpose of life. PRE pioneer days lie behind. 
The great days lie ahead. 
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PART I 


Introduction 


Greater self-sufficiency within each area and increased production of 
armaments the two aims. 


THE INNER ZONE 


1 Self-Sufficiency Theme 


. (a) Agriculture. 
(b) Raw materials for war industries. 


2 Expansion of War Industries 
(a2) Elimination of economic activities not essential for the prosecution. 
Of the war. 
(b) Reorganisation of industry in areas in close proximity to Japan. 
(c) Closing down of industries not useful to the war effort. 
(2) The labour position in Japan proper. 


3 Reorganisation of Japan’s Economic Structure 
(i) The Ministry of Munjtions. | 
(ii) This year’s Budget. 
(iii) Bonuses to be paid to producers of vital raw materials. 
(iv) The supreme importance of aircraft production in the present 
-economic structure. 
(v) Shipbuilding now takes second place. 


4 Security Measures 


N.B.—Part II, dealing with Japanese Policy in the Outer Zone, will 
be issued separately. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE ECONOMIC 
STRUCTURE OF THE CO-PROSPERITY 
SPHERE DURING THE PAST YEAR 


Introduction 


Japan’s main worry in the days following her successful campaigns 
in the Southern Pacific was the inadequate size of her merchant fleet 
and shipbuilding resources. For it was clear that, unless she were able 
to increase her merchant marine considerably, she would not be able to 
take full advantage of the vast resources of the newly conquered southern 
territories. 

Domei, 15.4.42, austing Captain Hiraido, spokesman of the Japanese 
Navy, said: ‘‘ Japan’s merchant marine must be increased fivefold in 
tonnage, in order to cater effectively for the requirements of interchange 
of goods among the various parts of the Co-Prosperity Sphere.”’ 

At that time the Japanese were toying with the idea ‘of developing 
heavy industries in the Southern areas, but nothing came of the idea, 
for reasons explained in subsequent paragraphs. 


The success of the Allied offensive in the South-West Pacific has been an 
undoubted factor influencing the Japanese decision to make each region 
under its control as self-sufficient as possible and to eliminate production 
not vital to the war effort. | 

Since that date, successful Allied attacks on the Co- -Prosperity Sphere 
have made the Japanese uncertain of their abihty to hold their later 
conquests in the face of the increasing momentum of the Allied offensive. 
Moreover, the continued sinkings of Japan’s merchant shipping, on a 
scale far greater than her replacement capacity, have brought home to 
the Japanese a realisation that, in any case, their earlier dreams of full 
exploitation of the Southern areas are not likely to be fulfilled. 

Japan’s awareness of the fact that Allied war production is immeasur- 
ably greater than her own has caused her to take steps to eliminate all 
industry not essential to the war effort, and to allocate priorities to indi- 
vidual branches of war industry. In this list of priorities shipbuilding 
no longer has first place. Aircraft production is now considered of greater 
importance. 

A Japanese scientist in a wireless talk in mid-April, 1944, remarked : 
‘‘ More war material must be produced ; mere words are useless. No one 
would say we can produce as much as Britain and America, and it would 
be difficult to produce even half as much. With the great disparity in 
the ratio between our aircraft and shipping, and those of Britain and 
America, the strength of men is of no avail, and the situation is rapidly 
getting serious. This war is different from those of the past and the 
nation must work with the military for victory through production and 
scientific effort.”’ . 

In her economic policy Japan is making a distinction between the 
territories forming the so-called Inner Zone (Japan proper, Manchuria, 
Formosa, Korea and North China), and the Outer Zone, comprising the 
rest of the occupied territory in the Far East. 


Practically everything she derives from the Outer Zone, apart from 
provisions and housing for her troops stationed phere: iS shipped to the 
Inner Zone for processing and fabrication. 

This is a perfectly natural procedure, since the areas ‘forming the Inner 
Zone include all the main industrial regions under Japanese control, 
and in a period of national emergency Japan has no alternative but to 
expand vital war industries to ime limits of her copay where facilities 
already exist. 

Sekiguchi, an expert of the Oriental Institute of Bdonoiic Research 
in Tokyo, has recently urged that Japan should not over-estimate the 
_economic: importance of the. Southern areas but should concentrate on 
the development of Manchuria, which would reduce transport costs and 
decrease the need to guard her shipping routes as thoroughly as she does 
at present. 

Because of the shipping shortage, and in order to make each region 
as invulnerable as it can be made, the individual areas within the Co- 
Prosperity Sphere are to be made as self-sufficient as possible in every 
respect. : 

The two themes (i) self-sufficiency in individual areas of the Co-Pros- 
perity Sphere and (ii) expansion of war industries run through all Japanese 
broadcasts and newspaper articles on economic subjects. 


The Inner Zone 


Statements on Economic Policy for Japan Proper 


A leading Japanese newspaper stated in July, 1943, that the two basic 
points in Japan’s economic policy were security of food supply and pro- 
duction of armaments. The slogan “‘ Rice and Aircraft ’’ was coined te 
_ catch the popular imagination. 

_ A Japanese broadcast at the beginning of October, 1943, outlined 
the three key points behind the Government plans to meet the serious 
war situation : ° 


(1) The nation’s entire strength must be concentrated on the armament 
industry, especially aircraft production. 
(2) Japan and Manchuria must be assured self-sufficiency in food 
supplies under all circumstances. 
_ (3) Plans for the consolidation of the defence of Japan proper must 
be made at once. 


The Japanese Prime Minister’s end-of-year speech to the Provincial 
Governors again emphasised the need for them to devote their full efforts 
to an increase of industrial production, particularly aircraft, and to take 
suitable measures for obtaining greater food Perencue? and its smooth 
distribution among the people. 


1 The Self-Sufficiency Theme 
(a) Foodstuffs. 
Rice, fish, soya beans, barley, sugar and vegetables are the fundamental 
items of the Japanese diet. 
While the food position in Japan is undoubtedly tight, she is enlikely 
to be threatened with actual starvation, as long as she can coatinue to 
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draw on rice from Korea and Formosa to supplement her own production ; 
on rice and soya beans from Manchuria and sugar from Formosa. 

She is also trying to increase production of foodstuffs on the Japanese 
mainland and to popularise certain types of food which come low in the 
scale of preferences of the population, while stricter rationing of rice has 
been enforced. 

. The most serious problem for Japanese agriculture is the labour position. 

The necessary labour is between '13 and 14 million, because mechanised 
methods are largely impossible in a country of small peated Pe fields, 
small holdings and terraced hillside plots. 

As far as fertilisers are concerned, the main'‘gap in her supplies iS 
caused by a deficiency in potash, and possible phosphates, which. means 
that, after three years of war, she may no longer-be able to obtain the 
maximum yield from her land. 


Measures to Increase Food Production 


In October, 1943, the Director. of the Foodstuffs Control Bureau 
declared that in 1944 Japan should go without foreign rice. He said, 
‘“‘ We must now start a grand movement to push the production of barley 
and.wheat. Farmers should offer for sale that portion of their rice which 
they do not require for their own consumption. i 

In November, the Japanese were urged to consume sdeti foodstuffs 
as potatoes, beans, fish and seaweed rather than rice.. They were told 
that enemy submarines were very active and interfered with the transport 
of rice from occupied territories. Nevertheless, the customary commercial 
treaty with Indo-China has been signed, and rice has accumulated in 
Indo-China for Japanese account. This possibly indicates that Japanese 
Government stocks are.considerably larger than normal or shipping 
would have been spared for so vital a need. 

In December, 1943, a Food Council was set up under the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce to assure self-sufficiency in foodstuffs in Japan 
proper, Korea, Formosa and Manchuria. It was given control over both 
production and distribution. 

To ensure that the labour force is maintained, agricultural Orie 
can no longer be called up, and are discouraged from leaving rural areas, 
while farmers are organised in village groups under a leader who is respons- 
ible for production. 

In the new budget for the fiscal year beginning i in April, 1944, large 
sums were Set aside for the stimulation of food production. 

The rice subsidy in Japan proper has been increased and a bonus is 
to be paid to farmers who exceed their quota. 

- In Manchuria increased production of staple foodstuffs is a keypoint 
in the economic programme. Manchuria’s domestic needs ate to be 
subordinated to those af Japan, and crops are to be redistributed to ensure 
sufficient supplies of certain needed commodities, such as soya beans. 

Prices for soya beans, Kaoliang, maize, millet and rice have been 
raised, while, in order to'stimulate production further, péasants are given 
allocations of textiles, apart from ane general ration, ‘according to the 
quantities of crops delivered. 

In Korea all affairs concerning food supplies were placed ‘under a new 
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Agriculture and Commerce Bureau in November, 1943. The Oriental 
Economist declared that during the past few years Korea had made a 
deplorably small contribution towards the food supply of Japan, Man- 
churia and China, and the new bureau is obviously designed to ensure 
that quantities exported are increased. 

Occupied China is in no position to make any contribution to Japan’s 
food supplies. Indeed, the food supply position here is acute, in spite 
of the fact that farmers have turned to a considerable extent from the 
cultivation of cotton to food crops. F requent reports of famine occur, 
coupled -with the admission that a shortage of food is preventing Occupied 
China from making her full contribution to the war effort. 


(6) Industrial raw materials. 

In the face of the threatened loss of the raw material resources of the 
Southern areas and more immediately the extremely tight shipping posi- 
tion, Japan is doing everything in her power to increase the production of 
raw materials necessary to the war industries within the Inner Zone, even 
where, in manufacturing DIGCES2: this Anvolves increased use of labour 
per unit of output. 


Petroleum 


For instance, efforts are being made to increase the production of 
synthetic petroleum in Japan, Manchuria and Korea, although the supplies 
of the natural product within the Co-Prosperity Sphere as a whole are 
ample to satisfy Japan’s requirements. 


Bauxite versus Alum Shale 


Bauxite produced in the Netherlands East Indies, Malaya, Indo-China 
and Palau is more than sufficient for the needs of Japan’s aluminium 
industry. It involves a much simpler manufacturing process than the 
use of the aluminous shale of Manchuria and North China, and the alumite 
of Korea. Nevertheless, there are numerous indications that the use 
of bauxite is to be reduced as much as possible. A Japanese newspaper, 
writing in the early part of 1943 on the aluminium industry, stated, 
‘* Bauxite produces the best results, but for reasons of economy in shipping, 
it is essential to increase production of aluminium by making use of the 
technically and commercially unprofitable raw materials.’”? According 
to Die deutsche Volkswirischaft, 1.11.43, a technical committee set up 
by the Japanese Government decided upon a basic reorganisation of 
the aluminium industry. It was to go over more to indigenous aluminium 
ores ; aluminous shale from Japan and Manchuria, as well as Chinese alum 
stone, were to be used. 

The article added that Japan’s own raw materials had not week used 
previously because the treatment was more difficult than in the working 
up of imported bauxite. 

Iron Ore 

In conformity with the policy of increasing the independence of the 
Inner Zone of supplies from the Southern areas, great efforts are being 
made to increase the production of iron ore in Japan and nearby areas. 

A war commentator, in a June, 1943, number of a Japanese review, 
declared that the manufacture of iron from iron-bearing material, including 
iron-sand and limonite in Japan: proper and adjacent areas, must be 
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perfected. He stated that the production of iron from iron-sand had been 
neglected, as it could not be undertaken in the former large-scale blast 
furnaces. The production of sponge iron from the iron-sand deposits 
of Japan involves a difficult and expensive refining process. The iron 
ores of the Mosan area of Korea, too, are very low gane and have to be 
concentrated before shipment to Japan. 

In Manchuria efforts have been made to increase the production of 
the Tungpientao high-grade deposits, but difficulties have been met. 
Attempts are also being made to raise the output in Occupied China 
and Inner Mongolia. 


Coal 


In March, 1943, a Japanese newspaper stated, “‘ At present owing to 
the problem of sea transport, it has been decided to lay principal emphasis 
on the fields in Kyushu and the main island of Japan. Hokkaido coal 
will be used as a raw material for chemical industries and in gas-producing 
furnaces.”’ 

In April, 1944, a Japanese broadcast stated that a 15 per cent. increase 
. in coal production in Japan proper was planned for 1944. It admitted 
that there was a considerable decrease in the quantity of coal imported 
frdm North China, owing to the shortage of shipping. 


Efforts to Increase Mineral Production in Japan and Nearby 
Areas 

In Japan proper the search for fresh mineral deposits i is being sputiniied: 
A targe deposit of bauxite, the first in the area, is claimed to have been 
discovered during the past year; large deposits of antimony, too, are 
stated to have been found. Numerous new deposits of copper are reported 
to have been discovered. 

In 1943, firms which exceeded their production targets for coal, copper, 
lead, zinc and iron ore received special bonuses. 

This year, retrospectively from January Ist, a considerably higher 
price is being paid by the Imperial Light Metals Control Corporation 
for home-produced bauxite. 

In Korea the mining of copper, lead, zinc and tungsten, as well as 
iron ore, is being pressed forward. 

In Manchuria efforts are being made to increase the production of 
copper, manganese, lead, zinc, fluorspar, molybdenum, tungsten, mercury, 
graphite, mica and asbestos, as well as the iron ore of the Tungpientao 
region. It is claimed that large deposits of high quality industrial coal 
have been discovered in Heiho Province. 

» In 1943 the Government allotted 50 million yen to finance the pro- 
duction of these minerals by loans over a period of three years. 

Inner Mongolia sends iron, coal, mica, asbestos and graphite to Japan, 
and exports are being stepped up. The capital of concerns engaged in 
mining has been increased during ‘the past year. 

In China it was reported during 1943, that in view of the increasing 
importance of such minerals as lead, tungsten, molybdenum and tin 
for the East Asia defence industries, the Hong Kong Government authori- 
ties were planning to reopen certain lead mines at Hong Kong, and tungsten 
and molybdenum mines in the Kowloon area, while investigations into 
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tin, manganese and iron mining in the same areas were being completed 
by the authorities. 

North China supplies coal, iron and. aluminous shale to Japan’s war 
industries. 

On the other hand, gold mining has been suspended in Japan proper, 
Manchutia and Korea, as it is considered of no value to the war effort. 


Other Examples of Attempts to Free the Inner Zone from 
Dependence on Imports of Raw Materials from the 
Southern Areas 


Production of salt, necessary to the chemical industry, is insufficient 
to meet requirements, without imports from the Southern areas (Indo- 
China, Siam and the Netherlands East Indies). 

In order to increase salt production in Japan the Government monopoly 
price has been raised. 

The most important salt fields in the Inner Zone are those of North 
China, which are capable of considerable expansion. But Japanese 
efforts to increase output here have not been very successful. 

Glycerine, used in the manufacture of dynamite and “ double-base ”’ 
powder propellents, is to be produced from starch or glucose in Japan, 
so that the import of coconut oil from the Southern areas for this purpose 
can be eliminated. 

Attempts are also being made to increase the cultivation of castor oil 
plants (to provide lubricating oil). 
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2 Expansion of War Industry 
MEASURES TO CONVERT INDUSTRY TO A TOTAL WAR BASIS. 


(a) Eliminaiton of Economic Activities not Essential for the Prosecution 

of the War. 

Die deutsche Volkswirtschaft, 2 Dezemberheft, 1943, stated, .‘‘ The task 
of Japan’ s economic policy at present consists in converting the existing 
economic machinery into one which will suit the exigencies of a total 
war economy. To do this necessitates the elimination of all economic 
undertakings which are not essential for the prosecution of the war. 
This is taking place partly through the closing down of plants and the 
transfer of workers to war employment and partly through the removal 
of whole branches of industry to territories with available free labour.”’ 

(b) Reorganisation of Industry in Areas in Close Proximity to Japan. 

The same German economic journal, 2 Novemberheft, 1943, dealt 
with the reorganisation of industry in areas in close proximity to Japan. 

It stated, ‘‘ Japanese Grossraum policy has set itself the task of supple-" 
menting Japan’s own industries by others in. nearby territories. These 
industries are not only to satisfy domestic. requirements but must also 
produce surpluses for the satisfaction of Japanese requirements and 
those of other parts of the Grossraum. . 

‘‘ The further expansion of industries which are not considered useful 
to the war effort is to be stopped, while some branches of industry, such 
as textiles, which have existed on a considerable scale, are to be closed 
down.” 
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(c) Clostng Down of Industetes uot Useful to the War Effort. 


Undoubtedly the most striking example of the closing cow process 
is afforded by the textile industry. 


Cotton Testiles 


Only factories with over 1,000,000 spindles are to survive. While 
in 1939 there were 79 companies operating 270 mills, in 1943 68 mills 
were operating, 68 were reserved for future use and 134 had been closed 
down. Three million spindles were operating in place of 13 million. 

The future prospect of the cotton textile industry, one of the bases of 
of Japan’s pre-war prosperity, have been sacrificed to the immediate 
exigencies of the war. 

Most of the closed-down factories have been sonverted to war purposes, 
mainly aircraft production, but also to rubber production, while the workers 
displaced have been reabsorbed into war industries. In Korea, too, 
textile plants are being closed down completely: Some of the equipment, 
however, has been sent to Occupied China and the Southern area. 


Rayon and Staple Fibre 


While in 1941 there were 64 rayon and staple fibre mills, by the end 
of 1943 there were only three or four rayon mills and eight or ten staple 
fibre mills left in existence. 


Silk | 
With the complete disappearance of the silk export trade, silk factories 
have been reorganised and combined. The entire raw silk industry has 
been adapted to the new situation. Filatures have been merged into 
one big concern and only a few small outsiders remain. 
Woollen Textiles oo 

Large numbers of smaller woollen textile factories have been closed 
down. 
Other Examples of Concentration and Reduction of Staff. 


The printing trade is to be concentrated and seeps equipment used: 
as scrap. . 


The Japanese flour milling industry was te be fully concentrated by 
December, 1943. 


Since the beginning of the war the number of glass factories has been 
reduced from 800 to 80. | 


Banks have been subject to a stesay policy of amalgamation. In 
December, 1937, there were 377 ordinary banks: in March, 1943, only 124. 


Of 83,000 laundries and dyeworks in Japan 60 per cent. were scheduled 
to be closed down by June, 1944. 


The numbers employed in certain Government offices have been 
considerably reduced. 


The number of firms engaged in foreign trade has been drastically 
reduced. The Foreign Trade Monopoly Company took over the whole of 
Japan’s foreign trade as from July Ist, 1943. From November 8th, 1948, 
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the Foreign Trade Monopoly came under the direct control of the Great 
East Asia Ministry. Instead of 6,000 firms, by the end of December, 
1943, there were only 600 firms engaged in foreign trade. 


The process of concentration and closing down has served a dual 
purpose: the releasing of labour for vital war industries and the provision 
of machinery, where it was suitable, for use in war industries or as scrap 
for the iron and steel industry. 


(a2) The Labour Position. 


Japan’s industrial labour problem is made more difficult because 
of the large number of agricultural workers necessary to maintain food 
production at its present level. It has now been decided not to call up 
any miore agricultural workers for work in war factories. “ The extent to 
which women can be employed in factories is smaller, too, than in the 
West, because of the social structure of the country. Large numbers are, 
of necessity, tied to theirhomes. The number of foreign workers employed 
in Japan’s armaments industry is again much smaller than in Germany. 
Koreans are employed, particularly in the mines, while Chinese have been 
conscripted in large numbers for industrial employment in Manchuria, 
but large-scale movement of workers from the occupied countries is 
not taking place. - 


In spite of these limitations, the number of employees in factories 
has increased rapidly since 1937. More particularly during the last 
quarter of 1942 and the whole of 1943 the transfer of workers from less 
essential work to munitions manufacture proceeded steadily. This 
process is still going on. 


Males between 12 and 60 and unmarried feriales aged 12 to 40 are 
required to register for National Service ; certain occupations are banned 
to men between the ages of 14 and 465 ; the compulsory direction of women 
into war industry, particularly aircraft production, is now developing 
rapidly, and in this the so-called ‘‘ voluntary ’’ women’s corps, which 
have been formed all over the country, play a very important part. School 
children of 13 and over are called on to serve one year in the labour service 
or in armaments factories. 


While there is no evidence that vital war production is suffering from 
a labour shortage, the tight position in the near future is likely to prevent 
any marked expansion of armaments production. 


3 Reorganisation of Japan’s Economic Structure 

(i) The Ministry of Munitions. 

Until September, 1943, the Ministries of Finance, of Commerce and 
Industry, and of Agriculture and Forestry guided the war economy under 
the direction of a Cabinet Planning Board, whose chairman was a Cabinet 
Minister. Then General Tojo abolished the Planning Board, and the 
Ministry of Commerce and Agriculture, and war activities came under the 
control of a new Ministty of Munitions, of which General Tojo became 


the head, combining ene post with those of Prime Minister and War 
Minister. 
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Under the Ministry of Munitions are nine bureaux covering Genera 
Mobilisation, Aerial Ordnance, Machinery, Iron and Steel, Light Metals, 
Non-ferrous Metals, Chemicals, Fuels and Electric Power. 

The new law on the reorganisation of the Japanese armaments industry 
defined as war industries all those making weapons and munitions, aircraft 
works, shipbuilding yards and all branches of industry supplying raw 
materials to them. With regard to these industries, the powers of the 
eee of Munitions were absolute. Each war factory had to nominate 

‘‘ leader,’”” who would be responsible for production. [He could not 
aig but might be dismissed if the Ministry of Munitions were dissatisfied 
with him. Thus, while the new law made the armaments industry a State 
undertaking, it did not remove it entirely from private management. 

In May, 1944, an additional 424 firms covering all branches of produc- 
tion, but mainly power companies, gas works and mines, were declared 
branches of war industry. 

Factories were split up into three groups: _ * 


(1) Those which, by a re-training of the workers and a reorganisation 
of material and equipment, would be able to add to war production ; 


(2) the armaments industry proper ; 


(3) plants which could not contribute to any expansion of the war 
_ effort. 


The first group was designed to supply labour and equipment to the 
war industries, and thus increase their production capacity. The trans- 
formation of the first group began in the middle of 1943, and by the end 
of March, 1944, was virtually completed. A typical example of this group 
is the Kanegafuchi concern, formerly Japan’s leading textile concern, 


and now the Kanegafuchi Industry Company, with its main lines of pro- 
duction, chemicals and aircraft. 


Within the Ministry of Munitions a special board was set up to reorganise 
the war industries, with regional committees under its control.’ It was 
- assigned the task of directing the labour and equipment set free from group 
one factories to factories in group two, the armaments industry proper, 
in order of priority. 

Within each branch of war industry factories are split up into two 
groups—main factories and collaborating factories; main factories 
advise the subcontractors, supply them with materials, labour and power, 
or arrange for these to be supplied, and provide the necessary guidance 
and funds for working improvements, as well as machinery and tools. 


If necessary, they standardise the types of goods produced and the methods 
of processing. 


It is still too early to say what are likely to be the effects of the estab- 
lishment of the Supreme Council for the Direction of the War, created 
since the fall of the Tojo Government, to map out basic policy for directing 
the war and to bring about greater harmony between the fighting and 
civil services, and industrialists. 

(ii) This Year's Budget. 


Equally: indicative of the thorough measures being taken to place 
Japan on a 100 per cent. war basis is this year’s budget. 
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The total budget expenditure for 1944—5 is as follows : 


Thousand 
; million yen 
1. Gener&l Budget... re a Sa 15-4 
ms Ist supplementary ok oa si ed . 4:5 
, 2nd _,, pie - ot sz 26 
. 20:16 
2. Special War Expenditure Budget a aig ae 38-0 
Deduct 58-16 . 
(i) Amount obtained overseas through South 
Seas Development Bank . : 7 
(ii) Items overlapping in General and Special | . 
Budgets... z% as = fue 8-5 
es 15-5 
Net total of Government Expenditure. . 18 42-66 


(This amounts to some 63 per cent. of the estimated national income.) | 


Total expenditure in the general account for the financial year 1943-4 
was 9,995 million yen, while the Special Military Expenditure Supplemen- 
tary Budget for 1943-4 amounted to 27,000 million yen. Figures available 
- on the General Budget (excluding the two Supplementary General Budgets) 
show that it now includes some items of direct war expenditure. 

Japan has announced that her programme for savings during 1943-4, 
amounting to 27,000 million yen (21,000 to be used for National War — 
Bonds and 6,000 for industrialinvestment), has been exceeded and reached 
31,998 million yen. 

The plan underlying the 1944-5 Budget as compared with those for 
recent years Is: 

(Thousand million yen) 


Planned National Expenditure Financial year ending March 


Governmental 1942 1943 1944 1945 
From taxes .. te ~ ade 54 0 7 10 14 
From National Bends ag sy 13 17 21 28-5 

Private a 
Investment in industry... - 5 6 6 - 6 


Consumption by the people .. 166 15 13 11-5 


Eastimated national income available. | 
forexpenditure _.... ius .. 40 «45 50 = 60 


Total savings (National Bond issues 
plus industrial investment) ae 18 23 27 = 35 

Thus, in spite of a rise since 1942 of incomes (wages, profits, interest 
and rent) by 50 per cent., the spending of the people is planned to be 
reduced to 30 per cent. below the 1942 level. 
Note Issue 

War expenditure has continued to increase without violent inflation, 
but the note issues of the Bank of Japan have shown a somewhat more 
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rapid increase than between 1942-3, amounting to some 53 per cent. 
between the end of June, 1943, and the middle of June, 1944. 
Bank of Japan Note 


Issues _ 
1939-44 | (thousand million 
| yen) 
End of June, 1939 .. am die Se sss 2-3 
5s », 1941... de wi is nee 4-2 
» 1942. ai es 3 ihe 5-4 
1943 ... bs at ins or 7:4 
Mid-June, 1944 .. ss a3 Sd Pa | 11-3 


(ili) Bonuses to be Paid to Producers ‘ Vital Raw Materials. 


Japan’ S price control system was reorganised at the end of 1943 and 
was put under the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, a Central 
Co-operative Council and five committees. The main aim of the control 
is an increase in production. Firms which exceeded their production 
targets for coal, copper, lead, zinc and iron ore last year received special 
bonuses. This year, retrospectively from January. ist, a considerably 
higher price is being paid by the Imperial Light Metals Control Corpora- 
tion for home-produced bauxite. Further, in the iron and steel industry 
higher prices are to be paid for deliveries ahead of schedule. Compensation 
is also being paid to coke producers to meet increased a costs. 


(iv) The Supreme I mportance of Aircraft Production. 


In August, 1943, the Chief of the Army Press Section, in a broadcast 
to the Japanese people, warned them that the decisive stage of the Pacific 
Battle was steadily approaching. For this a drastic increase in the Air 
Force fighting power and the perfection of air raid defence was most 
important. 

In November, 1943, Jiro Takeda, head of the 2nd Aviation Section 
of Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, writing in Fuji, a popular Japanese 
monthly, declared, ‘“‘ Victory or defeat now depends on aircraft. The- 
most pressing need of the moment is to increase our aircraft prodaction, 
and the only way to achieve this is for the whole nation, down to each 
individual member of the Neighbourhood Associations, to co-aperate.”’ 
[The Neighbourhood Associations are groups of twenty or so house- 
holds, which are responsible for the distribution of rationed goods, handle 
A.R.P. regulations, organise savings groups and a number of social services}. 

On January 16th, 1944, General Tojo once more stressed the need for 
an incessant increase in aircraft production to strengthen Japanese power 
in the South-West Pacific, as they were witnessing how the enemy air force 
had brought havoc to Japan’ s outer defences in the Pacific since the 
beginning of the year. 

Although the following have all been declared ‘‘ key ’’ industries 
iron and steel, coal, light metals, shipbuilding, aircraft production, railway 
rolling stock, and mining other than coal and fuel ore, aircraft production 
(from the raw materials to the finished product) now takes priority over 
all other branches of war industry. 

According to Die deutsche Volkswirtschaft, 1 Novemberheft, 1943, an 
official inquiry had been carried out with regard to aircraft construction. 
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- The following proposals were made for the improvement of the aircraft 
industry : 


(1) The 24-hour day should be introduced. 
(2) Mass production should be speeded up by greater standardisation. 


(3) Methods of production of forged steel and cast steel should be 
improved. 


(4) Assembly plants should be integrated with those manufacturing 
parts. 


(5) The transfer of textile factories to the construction of aircraft 
or aircraft parts should be carried out as quickly as possible. 


(8) All aircraft works should become semi-State undertakings, to 
facilitate the provision of raw materials. 


(7) The establishment of works for the construction of aircraft parts 
should be extended. 


Many of these recommendations have already been adopted, or are 
in process of adoption. 

In January, 1944, an Airplane Industries Association was formed, 
to unify all the industries concerned in airplane production. 


I ncreasing the Production of Raw Materials for the Aircraft Industry. 


According to a Japanese broadcast in December, 1943, the highest 
priority was in future to be given to the material necessary for the produc- 
tion of aluminium, alumina, magnesium, cryolite, pitch-coke and electrodes. 
The diversion of critical production and distribution equipment as well 
as of labour, would be adopted to further this aim. | 

Takasaki, the president of the Mangyo concern, returning from a visit 
to Japan, the chief object of which was the discussion of the increase of 
aluminium production in Manchuria, said that a new plan to increase 
production of crude aluminium was projected. The process of producing 
aluminium from low grade alum shale in Manchuria is stated to have 

‘improved considerably recently. The new plan far exceeds the production 

aim of the last five-year plan, for the greatest concentration of aluminium 
production in Greater East Asia is to be on the mainland in Manchuria 
and Korea, since the ore, electric power and coal’in sufficient quantities 
are found there, as well as the necessary labour. 

In August, 1943, it was reported that new plants of the Japan Light. 
Metals Company were about to come into production at Kambara and. 
Niigata. 

In Manchuria, the Manchuria Light Metals Company is to expand its 
plant at Fushan, with the object of increasing production by 150 per cent. 
They are also to resume construction of a plant at Antung, the building 
of which was suspended in 1939. 

In Korea a large new area of aluminium production is being built up 
in the Shingishu area. In Formosa there has been a marked development: 
of light metal production. The Japan Aluminium Company has erected. 
a new plant in Formosa. 

Co-Prosperity Sphere output of aamiaian at the beginning of 1943 
was estimated at 150,000 tons a year. 
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Machine Tools for Aircraft Production. 


Emergency measures for realising the mass production of machine 
tools to increase aircraft production include : 


(1) the replacement of multiple-purpose machine tools by special 
war-time models; 


(2) the grouping of component parts factories round assembly factories. 
Two to ten specialised factories are to be lined up behind each 
large-scale factory to produce special parts ; 


(3) the placing of major factories under Government management. 
Manufacturers of experimental machine tools are to be paid a subsidy. 


Industries engaged in machine tool production are being combined 
to make for greater efficiency and new concerns are being started. It is 
claimed that the development of the machine tool industry, on the expan- 
sion of which so much stress was laid in 1943, has passed through its final . 
period and is to increase production, the larger and old established firms 
concentrating on the more complex types of machines. The extent, 
however, to which these more complex machines can be manufactyred 
will be governed by the supply available of the highly skilled labour 
required for this work and the length of time that it takes to make the 
machines. | 

The Japanese claim that machine tool production in 1943 exceeded 
that of 1942 by 50 per cent. | 

On the other hand, a small proportion df Japanese machine tool 
factories are being partly or wholly converted to the manufacture of 
aircraft parts. To prevent this conversion from disrupting the general 
machine tool production programme, the labour supply of these factories 
is to be increased and a two-shift system introduced. 


Aircraft Companies Expand and Absorb Other Plants. 


Companies which formerly manufactured textiles are now making 
aircraft and parts. Examples include the Naigai Spinning Mills, which 
have founded an aircraft works and made four of their factories available 
to the Kawanishi Aircraft Company for the joint production of aircraft 
parts; the Nakajima Aircraft Company has bought up a number of 
cotton spinning firms, which are now engaged in the production of aircraft 
accessories ; the Toyo Spinning Company has founded a small subsidiary 
to manufacture electrical aircraft accessories; the Mitsui Chemical 
Industry Company and the Nippon Rayon Company are jointly establishing 
the Shimane Aeronautic Engineering Company. The Teikoku Jinken, 
one of Japan’s leading rayon concerns, has established the Teijin Aeroplane 
Manufacturing Corporation. Other concerns which formerly did not 
engage in aircraft manufacture are now doing so. The Matsushita 
Electrical Machinery Works is an example ; the Nisshin Aircraft Industry 
Co., Ltd., with a factory in Aichi Prefecture, has been founded by a 
Mitsubishi concern, which was one of the three main flour milling companies 
of Japan; the Ikegai Motor Company is to produce only aircraft engines 
and parts for ships engines. 

The capital of new aircraft concerns has been increased, indicating 
that they have now probably reached the production stage, while older 
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companies, too, show capital increases, which can be taken as indicating 
an expansion of output. | 

All these measures have had their effect in increasing Japanese aircraft 
output. It is now estimated to be of the order of 20,000 planes of all 
types per annum, compared with 15,000 some six months ago. But even 
so production is falling short of wastage, and Japanese dissatisfaction 
with aircraft production continues extreme. 


(v) Shipbuilding now plays Second Fiddle to Aircraft Construction, 
but! nevertheless is expanding. 


While shipbuilding now has a lower priority than aircraft in Japan’s 
plans for expanding war industries, the Japanese are well aware of the 
. vital part that shipping is playing and will continue to play in the nae 
Eastern war. 

Tojo, speaking on January 21st, 1944, declared that losses being aaneed 
in sea transport could not be minimised. Indeed, shipping remains 
Japan’s major problem. Neither steel shipbuilding nor the much vaunted 
wooden ships have been able to counter the increased rate of sinkings, 
and the tonnage (about 4 million g.r.t.) available to the Japanese is now 
well below what she requires. Her ability to fetch raw materials and 
food from the Outer Zone has been very much curtailed, and even to find 
sufficient shipping to maintain the forces in the Outer Zone and transport 
reinforcements and replacements to them isa difficulty. Despite increased 
use of railways in North China, Manchuria and Korea to reduce the ship- 
ping needed to transport essential raw materials from these territories to 
Japan proper, the need for a large tonnage of shipping in the Inner Zone 
to maintain Japan’s war production and economy is essential. 

In June, 1944, a press claim was made by Admiral Shimada, Viscount 
Kawase and Economics Minister Koizumi that Japanese shipbuilding 
capacity in 1944 was twice that of 1943. The demand for crews and 
shipyard workers had increased two or threefold since 1942, but had been 
completely fulfilled for first-class shipbuilding, and for second-class ship- 
building had been met to the extent of 72 per cent. By January, 1944, 
enough labour had been found for making motors for wooden ships—a 
clear indication that the main problem faced by the shipbuilding industry 
is a shortage of skilled labour. 

It is possible that Japan’s annual steel ship output is double the 1939 
level of 400,000 g.r.t., while, if the wooden shipbuilding programme 
comes to fruition this year, the forecast contained in Die deutsche Volks- 
wirtschaft, 3 Januarheft, 1944, that Japan might be able to. turn out the 
equivalent of 1,000,000 g.r.t. of steel ships a year, would not be far wrong. 

In January, 1943, a Bill for the promotion of wooden shipbuilding 
was introduced. It provided for the building of standard wooden ships 
of 100, 150 and 200 g.r.t., equipped with auxiliary engines. Use was to 
be made of the many small shipyards round the coasts of Japan, Manchuria, 
China and other parts of the Co-Prosperity Sphere. But, judging by 
the number of launchings announced by the Japanese during 1943, this 
programme had hardly got under way last year. 

Ryusei Kagai, of the Wooden Ships Construction Bureau, stated in a 
speech in March, 1944, that, although some wooden ships are employed 
in the front-line areas, they are mainly used in waters close to, Japam. 
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The present idea is to try to make those ships suffice for all transport in 
home waters, so that large ships already so employed will be released for 
front-line service. 


Measures ave being taken to Minimise the Effects of the Shipping Shortage. 


To minimise the effects of the shipping shortage locally produced 
raw materials are being used in industry, even where they are inferior 
in quality and involve greater use of labour in working up. 

In the Hokkaido mining districts new railway lines are being con- 
structed, the handling facilities for the sea-rail transport of Hokkaido 
coal are being improved, while freight is given precedence over passengers 
on the Japanese railway. In Manchuria, the South Manchurian Railway 
Company is spending large sums on new railway construction and on 
additional rollirig stock. The Japanese Government has decided to 
supply imports from North China by rail via South Korea, which will 
necessitate the strengthening of shipping facilities in the South Korea 
area, but will give them the advantage of a shorter sea journey. 


4 Security Measures 


In October, 1943, a Japanese spokesman warned the Japanese people 
that plans for the consolidation of the defence of Japan proper must be 
made immediately. 

During 1943, a certain measure of dispersal of industry took place. 
An Air Defence Headquarters was set up and the A.R.P. Plan for evacuating 
big cities completed. During the fortnight ended January 30th, 1944, the 
Japanese Government began to set up urban Decentralisation Headquarters 
under the Ministry of Transport at Tokyo, Wagoya, Osaka and Mojji. 
One hundred and forty million yen is being held in readiness to assist 
voluntary evacuees from these towns. 

In July this year there came a report in the Japanese Press that 
children were helping to evacuate the civilian population from Tokyo by 
transporting household goods, boxes and trunks or by assisting almost 
daily in tearing down buildings to enlarge the security zone within the 
city, in an effort to prevent the spread of large fires in case of air raids. 

There are indications that the Japanese aircraft industry is turning 
over to the production of more fighters for the comparatively short- 
range defence of Tokyo, Osaka and other Japanese cities. 

But, all in all, A.R.P. in Japan is not far advanced, shelters for the 
civilian population taking the form mainly of slit trenches and fire-fighting 
equipment (apart from the newer fire services) being confined mainly 
to buckets, ladders and matting. 

In Manchuria the third Manchurian Five-Year Plan is concentrating 
on the strengthening of defence and the maintenance of peace on the 
northern borders. The main weight lies, therefore, on the colonisation 
and land settlement of the undeveloped areas of Manchuria. Japanese 
pioneer settlers are being sent there. They include small business men 
deprived of other livelihood in Japan. 
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PART II 


THE OUTER ZONE 


General outline of Japanese economic policy in the Outer Zone. 


Individual areas—their contribution to Japan’s war effort and the 
unfavourable economic position to which a policy aiming at self- 
sufficiency, coupled with exploitation, has brought them. 

(a) Burma. 

(6) Malaya. 

(c) Indo-China. 

(dz) Siam. 

(e) Netherlands East Indies. 

(f) Philippines. | 


_. DEVELOPMENTS IN THE ECONOMIC 
STRUCTURE OF THE CO-PROSPERITY SPHERE 
‘DURING THE PAST YEAR 


I General outline of Japanese Economic Policy in the Outer 
Zone 


From the outset Japanese policies with respect to economic exploitation 
of the Outer Zone have been characterised by two main features : 

(1) Placing in the hands of the Japanese Military Authorities or business 
firms the control and operation of all the resources considered most essential 
to the prosecution of the war. This policy has been continued even when 
the territories concerned have been granted nominal independence. 

(2) Leaving to the puppet officials (where Puppet Administrations 
have been established), under the direction of Japanese advisers, experts 
and technicians, the obligation for the attainment of economic self- - 
‘sufficiency in their own areas, without extending to them any material 
assistance, such as furnishing fertilisers, farm implements and other 
mechanical equipment. Where the only Administration is that of the | 
Japanese Military Authorities, economic self-sufficiency is equally the aim. 

The territories involved were dependent in peace time for their prosperity 
on the export of a few basic commodities, in return for which they imported 
many ot their daily necessities, including, in certain cases, foodstuffs. 
To-day, the export market is still available to a limited extent for the 
commodities which Japan requires for the prosecution of the war, but, 
in return, the occupied countries are receiving no consumers’ goods from 
Japan and, at the best, a worthless creditin Tokyo. The former prosperous 
export industries are decaying and the general standard of living in the 
occupied areas has declined to a deplorable level. 


II Individual areas—their contribution to Japan’s war - effort 
and the unfavourable economic position to which a policy 
aiming at self-sufficiency, coupled with exploitation, has 
brought them 


(a) BURMA 
1 .Burma’s Contribution to Japan’s War Effort 


A Tokyo broadcast of 26.4.44 stated, “‘ In Burma the general burdens 
of the masses are heavier than in other parts of the southern regions. 
Every aspect of Burmese life is devoted to collaboration in Japan’s war 
effort. A number of Japanese experts have proceeded to Burma in 
company with Dr. Gotaro Ogawa, Supreme Adviser to the Burmese 
Government, who has been visting Tokyo. Under the able guidance 
.of such Japanese experts, Burma’s war effort is expected to be doubled 
and redoubled.” | 

- Burma’s contribution to Japan’s war effort has taken many forms. 
Firstly,:she is contributing supplies, particularly rice, to the Japanese 
forces ‘in the country. Rice is not only consumed by Japanese troops 
stationed in Burma but a small quantity is also exported. Secondly, 
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the large stocks of lead and zinc ores which existed in the country at the 
time of the occupation have by now probably been removed to Japan, 
while it is thought that wolfram is being mined and sent in considerable 
quantities to Japan. | 

Burma’s most important mineral production is at the Bawdwin mines 
in the Northern Shan States. If they were working, their production 
of lead and zinc would do much towards alleviating Japan’s shortage of 
these minerals. But British ‘‘ scorched earth’’ policy was so effective 
that, apart from stocks which were captured and since removed, Japan 
is unlikely to be obtaining lead and zinc from Burma. In addition, 
there is an important tin and Wolfram mine at Mawchi in Karenni State. 
The remaining centre for mining is at Tavoy in the south, which is again 
mixed tin and wolfram. The “ scorched earth ”’ policy was very successful 
at Mawchi, but, in the south, at Tavoy it was impossible to take such 
effective denial measures, and Japan is probably obtaining useful 
quantities of wolfram from. Tavoy. The tin is of little value to. Japan, 
as she has important sources in other territories. 

Of less importance but equally designed to help the Japanese are 
measures for the encouragement of cattle breeding (since the Japanese 
are short of hides), and of jute cultivation (to provide sacks to transport 
rice for the Japanese). But, as far as cattle breeding is concerned, the 
Japanese have defeated their purpose, for the extensive slaughtering 
which has taken place since the Japanese occupation has greatly reduced 
the numbers of cattle in the country, and it is thought that the position 
is acute, so much so that there are not sufficient animals for proper 
cultivation. Attempts to increase jute production are also unlikely to 
meet with success, since climatic conditions are unfavourable. 


2 The ‘‘ Self-Sufficiency ’’ Theme 


_ Although rice production has been considerably cut since the occu- 
pation, the Japanese are not likely to be able to remove large enough 
quantities to cause actual starvation among the Burmese, owing to the 
tight. shipping situation. 

As far as rice is concerned, Japanese efforts are concentrated on 
making each area of Burma as self-sufficient as possible, because the 
Japanese want to ensure that their troops on the spot have sufficient food, 
and internal transport is very difficult. For instance, although the Irra- 
waddy delta area had a pre-war surplus rice production of some 3 to 3} 
million tons, the Northern States are being encouraged to grow more 
rice, since it is impossible to move it from south to north—a curious 
interpretation of “‘ self-sufficiency ’’ for the Burmese, and one which has 
deprived many farmers in the delta area of their means of livelihood. 
They are being encouraged to grow jute in place of part of their normal 
rice production, to make possible the shipment of as large quantities of 
rice as the Japanese are able to find transport for. 

Because of the large stocks of consumers’ goods which existed in 
the country at the outbreak of the Pacific war, it is only now that the 
Burmese are feeling the real pinch. The shortages principally affect 
clothing and semi-luxury articles of food. As far as clothing is concerned, 
the grandiose schemes to increase cotton production to an extent which 
would provide large surpluses for export would appear to have been 
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dropped. It is likely, however, that there has been some increase in 
the output of raw cotton, although not sufficient to provide the raw 
material for a domestic industry to replace imported cotton goods. 

As a substitute for manufactured imports, the Burmese paper Gréater 
Asia, which belongs to the Yomiuri concern, lays stress on incipient 
industrialisation, which covers spinning, weaving, paper making, soap 
manufacture and the erection of alcohol distilleries. Self-sufficiency in 
cotton goods is an impossibility because of the shortage of raw cotton, 
while the other articles mentioned will hardly prove adequate compen- 
sation for the loss of imported manufactures, and there is the overriding 
consideration that, since there is no coal in the country, and the Japanese 
cannot spare the shipping to import it, such industrialisation as is taking 
piace can only be on a very miniature scale. 


3 Additional Information on the Present Economic Situation 
in Burma 


As far as,contacts with the outside world are concerned, the great 
port of Rangoon is to-day virtually dead, while the completion of the 
Burma-Siam railway is of greater strategic than economic importance. 
Most of the freight carried will be for military purposes as long as the 
occupation lasts, while in any case the economies of Siam and Burma 
are broadly similar, so that Siam can provide little to alleviate Burma’s 
shortages. 

Taxation is considerably heavier than under British rule. This year’s 
budget called for an expenditure of 281 million rupees, while tax receipts 
(in which income tax plays a more important part than ever before) 
are estimated at 89 million rupees. The deficit is to be met through 
loans from the National Bank, or in point of fact by the Japanese Southern 
Development Bank. The last budget under British rule was balanced 
at 164°2 million rupees, half the receipts coming from land taxes and 
customs, while income tax covered only 12 per cent. On the expenditure 
side, by far the largest single item in the current budget is war expenditure, 
while a second considerable item is for Government rice purchases. 


(b) MALAYA 


According to Die Deutsche Volkswirtschaft, 1 Oktoberheft, 1943, Malaya 
has a special place in the whole territory of Southern Asia, since it will 
be developed as a pure colony of Japan, while all the other territories 
will gradually receive their own administration. 


1 Malaya’s Contribution to Japan's War Effort 


While rubber and tin, the two main sources of Malaya’s wealth, are 
not being fully exploited, the mining of bauxite in the State of Johore 
‘(normally producing about 54,000 metric tons per annum) and the produc- 
tion of manganese in Trengganu and Kelantan (two of the four states 
ceded to Siam under the Japanese regime) have, according to Japanese 
claims, been speeded up. The iron ore mines, also located in Trengganu, 
Kelantan and Johore, they declare, are being exploited to no less an extent. 
Recent Japanese broadcasts claim that “‘ great progress ’’ in the production 
of these minerals has been made and that tens of thousands of tons have 
been shipped to Japan. But while it is probably true that iron and 
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manganese mines are producing, present indications are that there is no 
shipping to take the ore to Japan, so that the value of this procuction 
is largely discounted. 

In industry, the Japanese effort is directed principally to building 
wooden ships in Singapore and Penang for coastwise’ transportation. 
The reported activities of Singapore lumber mills and the alleged launchings 
of a number of wooden vessels indicate that the available skilled labour 
and the large amount of lumber from Sumatra (an area that has been 
incorporated administratively with Malaya), Perak, Selangor, Johore 
and Pahang are now being utilised for the enterprise. 


2 The ‘‘ Self-Sufficiency ’’ Theme 

The much-advertised Japanese attempt to bring about a so-called 
‘‘ Malayan self-sufficiency ’’ in foodstuffs and consumer goods is a measure 
for relieving Japan’s already over-taxed shipping facilities, inasmuch as 
Malaya has to import most of her consumer goods and two-thirds of her 
rice requirements. Programmes for the increase in the production of 
rice, tapioca, sago, maize and sweet potatoes have been instituted especially 
in Johore and Negri Sembilan, utilising local labour and land converted 
from rubber and jungle. In industry an attempt has been made to 
develop the manufacture of textiles, matches, cigarettes, soap, paper, 
electric bulbs, cement and chemicals. These newly established factories, 
also utilising local labour, appear to have been set up and operated by 
Japanese entrepreneurs only. 

Japan claims that this year’s crops of mountain rice and maize are 
considerably higher than last year’s. ‘‘ Mountain” rice is practically 
non-existent in Malaya, and a large increase in the pre-war production 
would amount to nothing of importance, nor can maize be grown in the 
country satisfactorily. They indicate, too, that Johore is growing food- 
stuffs for export to Singapore, as well as for local consumption. But, 
they equally claim that rice imports into Malaya have been reduced from 
600,000 to 180,000 tons per annum, a ners considerably larger than 
the increase in home production. 

A five-year plan aims at the increase of fibre production and textiles 
to achieve self-sufficiency in this field. . 

The German economic Press gives the following details of industries 
set up under the Japanese regime : 

The Japanese Steel Works and the Japanese Steel Tube Works have 
begun the construction of small blast furnaces, in which iron ore from 
Malaya is being smelted, using charcoa] derived from local mangrove 
forests. 

Two cement works have been constructed. 

In Penang small undertakings manufacturing soap, tobacco, paper, 
rope and cosmetics have been set up, while the smoking of ham is being 
undertaken on a considerable scale. In Negri. Sembilan, primarily a 
crude rubber territory, the production of agricultural tools, particularly 
tapping knives for rubber trees and chops is being developed. Ropes 
are being made from coconut and pineapple fibre; soap factories use 
mangrove ashes in place of caustic soda, and locally produced coconut 
and palm oil. Biscuits and macaroni are being manufactured from tapioca 
meal, while the paper factories consume large supplies of rushes in their 
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works. Thus, the only industrial developments are those based on raw 
materials produced in the territory itself and are a poor substitute for 
the former imports of consumer goods. 

While this list looks quite impressive, the absence of coking coal in 
the country and the fact that the Japanese cannot spare shipping to 
import it, make it impossible for industrial development on any measurable 
scale to take place. As far as the cement works are concerned, the places 
indicated do not give the impression that they can be of any importance. 

This may be considered as the credit side of the picture. Against 
it must be placed the plight of the great plantation industries. 

3 The Plantation Industries 

Prices for rubber (other than that produced on éstates operated by 
the Japanese) and tin, normally Malaya’s two major exports, have fallen 
to an unprecedentedly low level, thus making it impossible for operators 
to meet their costs of production, which have not declined to the same 
degree. In the case of rubber, it is probable that production is being 
rapidly reduced. While some rubber trees are not being tapped, others 
have been cut down, on Japanese insistence, to make land available for 
the cultivation of foodstuffs. The Japanese themselves have stated 
that 600,000 acres out of approximately 3,000,000 acres are superannuated 
and can easily be diverted to the cultivation of foodstuffs. Of the rubber 
still being produced, large quantities have been removed to Japan and 
placed in stock piles. Much smaller quantities are being used, as formerly, 
for the production of rubber tubes and tyres, while sole crépe and hard 
rubber. goods are also stated to be produced locally. Rubber refuse 
is being used for the production of fuel and anti-malaria oil. 

In the case of tin, production is curtailed to the extent that many 
mine owners have been forced to reduce their output or cease operating. 
entirely. 

Coconuts and pineapples were important exports from Malaya before 
the war. Now, refined coconut oil serves for the driving of diesel lorries 
and diesel motors, which work the pumps of the tin mines. The pineapple 
plants in Johore and Selangor have been utilised for the production of’ 
pineapple fibres, in turn used in the production of heavy ropes and fishnets. 
The Japanese also claim that pineapple fibre can be used for the production 
of paper, and that the fermenting of pineapples gives a useful substitute 
for vinegar for domestic purposes, while the acetic acid is also used in 
the coagulation of crude rubber. 

These novel uses to which the products of the great plantation naastiies 
are being put admittedly show ingenuity but can have very little economic 
value. 


4 The Unemployment Problem 

The problem of the unemployed in Malaya is one of great proportions. 

In the first months of the Japanese occupation, a large number of 
tin mine and rubber plantation labourers were thrown out of work. 
Various employment agencies were then set up by the Labour Affairs 
Office to place these workers in other fields of activity. Subsequently, 
a small number of the unemployed were absorbed into the newly estab- 
lished consumer goods’ industries, while many were enlisted for ship- 
building and the mining of bauxite, manganese and iron ore. 


., As far as the. urban unemployed are concerned, and the numbers 
employed in, export firms were considerable, a few are being settled on 
the east coast of North Johore at Endau and in Negri Sembilan for the 
cultivation of foodstuffs, while even Malay families are being sent over 
to such places as Bintang to grow food, for the very good reason that work 
cannot be found for them in the towns. 

The remainder are being mobilised by the Japanese into a labour 
service for the construction of roads, bridges and military installations. 
The wages of such labourers are about one-third of the pre-war rate for 
similar work. And, in addition, the purchasing power of money has 
declined seriously. The value of the Straits dollar has been depreciated 
by 50 per cent. since the Japanese occupation. 


(c) INDO-CHINA—A ‘*‘ SO-CALLED ”’ ALLY 

The Japanese Ambassador Yoshizawa stressed on the occasion of 
his return to Tokyo recently the importance of Indo-China within the 
East Asiatic Grossraum, especially as a halting place and a basis for supply 
of. food to the southern army. Yoshizawa added that, although the 
Administration of Indo-China in the course of last year often did not show 
sufficient understanding towards the Grossraum theory, after energetic 
representations, there had been a gratifying improvement in its attitude 
(Die Deutsche Volkswirtschaft, No. 7, 1 Marzheft, 1944). 


1 Indo-China’s Contribution to Japan’s War Effort 

On May 6th, 1941, soon after the Japanese mediation of the Siam- 
Indo-China border incident, an economic pact was signed between Indo- 
China and Japan providing for the increased export of rice, rubber, maize, 
coal and ores to Japan in exchange for goods from Japan. But subsequent 
reports indicate that the exchange of goods was only a one-way traffic 
to Japan. Collaboration has now reached such a state that most of 
Japan’s demands have been carried out. 

For instance, Indo-China’s exports to Japan in 1943 were covered by 
agreements signed on January 25th, 1943, regulating the export of rice 
to Japan, and March 5th, 1943, regulating other exports to Japan. But 
it was not till August 19th that agreements covering Japanese exports 
to Indo-China were signed. 

Japanese Ambassador Uchiyama, charged with the task of looking 
after Japan’s economic interests in Indo-China, listed in the official 
Japanese foreign trade journal the commodities which Indo-China could 
contribute to Japan. They included rice, anthracite, apatite, rock 
crystal to replace imports which formerly came from Brazil, pine resin 
which used to be imported from the United States, raw hides, leather, 
wolfram, salt, jute, castor oil and maize. 

. A Domet broadcast of 26.4.44 stated that, although the production 
of rice and other staple farm products is more or less on the decrease 
under war-time conditions, Indo-China has consistently maintained its 
export quota to Japan. 

Jute production is being increased and the first results of Japanese 
jute planting in the neighbourhood of Hanoi and Namddinh were stated 
to have exceeded all expectations. The five-year plan for jute cultivation 
aimed at a home production of 2-6 million sacks. Kapok was formerly 


considered unspinnable, but is now being made up into a covering material. 
Both are obviously needed to export goods to Japan. 

*In fact, the Japanese occupation of Indo-China and the collaboration 
with the Japanese by the Decoux administration has resulted in a large 
measure of Japanese control of the economic life of Indo-China, although 
nominally direction remains in French hands. A proportion of the 
importand most of the export trade is directly controlled by the Japanese. 
The big Japanese concerns, such as Mitsui and Mitsubishu, have succeeded 
in gaining control of most of the industrial development in Indo-China. 
According to 4 Dome broadcast to Japanese in Occupied China on June Ist, 
1944, _Japanese firms in Indo-China, formerly engaged in trading, have 
now ‘‘ appeared in the production field ’’ because they desire ‘‘ to serve 
directly in the war effort.’”’ Japanese retail merchants have displaced 
the established French and local merchants. 


2 The ‘ Self-Sufficiency ’’ Theme 


There is a shortage of food in Tonkin, caused not through a general defi- 
ciency in rice production in the country, but through lack of transport from 
the surplus areas in Cochin-China to the deficiency areas in Tonkin. For 
the same reasons there is a shortage of Tonkin coal in Cochin-China. 

In December, 1943, Admiral Decoux spoke of the problem of clothing 
the masses of Indo-China. He said, ‘‘ Our resources in this domain 
amount to only about one-tenth of our needs.’’ Saigon Radio, on April 
10th, 1944, dealing with the same subject, pointed out that the problem 
was becoming more aggravated as the war went on. 

To spur on the farmers to deliver unginned cotton, the Administration 
has increased the purchase price by 50 per cent. 

According to a Saigon broadcast to French Indo-China and the Pacific 
Zone on July Ist, 1944: ‘‘ There is a lack of cement, lack of equipment, 
lack of steel, lack of quinine and clothes for labourers, lack of tyres and 
spare parts for trucks. There is a lack of everything.” 


3 Other Evidence of Economic Disorders 


Soap, matches, vegetable oils, meal and sugar are all rationed. Strict 
control of production and distribution of daily necessities is enforced. 
Inventories of goods, factories and even holdings of rice and paddy are 
required to check the black market, as well as to assure the Japanese of 
the necessary amount of supplies. By 1943 merchants were required 
to declare stocks of all oils, both vegetable and mineral, as well as dyes, 
cloth, leather, quinine, flour, gutta-percha, milk, medicines, arms, 
jewellery, soap, tyres, matches, cigarettes, sulphur, acids, silk, rice and 
- sugar. People have meatless days, and electric power is greatly restricted. 

The shortage of consumer goods has resulted in an increase in the 
cost of living, which inflicts great suffering on the majority of the people. 
Inflation and black markets have become ‘prevalent. According to a 
Saigon broadcast to Asia on June 22nd, 1944: ‘‘ Everything has gone 
up in price—even our salaries, but these in a smaller proportion than the 
rest.””’ On June 19th, 1944, Saigon radio announced that ‘“‘ not a week 
passes in Saigon without the Court having to deal with various offences 
relative to illicit high prices and various machinations bordering near the 
black market.’’ Domei told the Japanese in Occupied Asia on June Ist, 
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1944, that “‘Indo-Chinese currency has shown some inflatory tendencies 
since the beginning of the year ’’ but that the fear of ‘‘ collapse ’’ has been 
‘* alleviated ’”’ by the calling in of about 20 per cent. of the currency ‘in 
circulation. ‘‘It was decided to issue new bonds this year fe absorb 
the. floating capital.” 

At the beginning of 1943, ‘eompulasty labour service was put into 
effect, requiring Annamites between the ages of 16 and 40 to work in 
any project considered necessary by the Government or the oe 
ae | 


A Domei broadcast of 26.4. 44 stated : ‘‘ Among the countries of: the 
southern regions, Siam is enjoying the greatest stability in the life of 
its people.” The information that is available hardly indicates that 
Siam is enjoying prosperity. 


1 Siam’s Contribution to Japan’s War Effort 


The commodities of which Siam produces a surplus and which the 
Japanese can use either for export to Japan or for military and. civilian 
use in the southern areas, including Siam itself, are rice, teak, hides, 
wolfram, lac and gums, cement, fish, meat, salt, vegetables, fruit and 
poultry. This list includes many useful items for neighbouring armies 
of occupation, but the only one important in tonnage is rice. . 

Wolfram, lac, hides and gums, items which use up little shipping spaée, 
are being collected and shipped to Japan as the opportunity occurs. 
Small shipments of salt are taking place to Malaya and Burma and of teak 
mainly to Malaya, with negligible quantities to China and Japan. 


2 Rice, Rubber and Tin—Siam’s most Important Exports in 
Pre-War Days 


Siam’s most important economic resources pre-war were rice, rubber, 
tin and teak. Before the war the rice crop varied between 4,500,000 and 
5,000,000 tons a year and provided about a quarter of the world’s rice 
surplus, while rubber shipments averaged about 42,000 tons annually. 
Rice is the livelihood of 85 per cent. of the population, and this year’s 
crop is reported to have been a normal one, implying a surplus of about 
1,500,000 tons. Since Japanese armies in the south are largely locally 
supplied, and Japanese policy does not allocate shipping for the ‘relief 
of civilian shortages in the southern areas, beyond the minimum required 
to maintain productivity useful to them, the only market for the greater 
part of the surplus is Japan. The present Japanese shipping shortage 
is so acute that they are likely to take little if any of it. —~ . 

A Domet broadcast of 6.3.44, admitted that after the outbreak of 
the Pacific War exports of rubber from Siam decreased remarkably, the 
price fell from 140 baht per 100 kilos to 30 baht, and production decreased 
to one-half the pre-war level. The only words of consolation were to 
the effect that the Siam Rubber Company, jointly operated by Japan 
and Siam, which started operations in 1941, is to build a new factory. 
The company manufactures rubber shoes and automobile tyres. 

Tin was Siam’s second export before the war, but since the Japenese 
have a surfeit elsewhere, only token purchases are being made. 
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3 The “‘ Self-Sufficiency ’’ Theme 

The surplus of rice, together with fishing, cattle breeding, poultry 
keeping, and the cultivation of fruit trees, coconuts and vegetables 
ensure that the Siamese will not starve. 

Self-management Welfare Villages have been established throughout 
the country. They aim to develop uncultivated land and increase agri- 
cultural production. It is claimed that cultivation of rice, cotton and 
vegetables has attained extremely favourable results in these villages. 
Unless self-sufficiency in every village is required, because of acute 
disorganisation of internal transport, there vous seem to be little need 
for such organisations. 

Siam’s cotton crop in’ 1938 amounted to 1,200 tons ginned. In 
August, 1943, the Japanese reported that they considered cotton growing 
was more suitable than rice growing for Siam and that more than 1,000,000 
acres could be turned into cotton plantations. They added that one-third 
of this acreage sown to cotton should make Siam self-sufficient. A 
Dome broadcast of 26.4.44 stated: ‘‘ The five-year plan for raw cotton 
production increase is well under way, with the second year’s programme 
now energetically pushed on. Last year, which was the first year of 
the five-year plan, raw cotton production nearly doubled as compared 
with that of the previous. year.. Upon the completion of the five-year 
plan, raw cotton production is expected to be sufficient to meet the domestic 
demand, with an ample amount left over for exports.”’ Actually the crop 
has now about doubled. | 
In August; 1942, there were pathetic reports to the effect that the 
Siamese. were consuming their remaining stocks of foreign goods. They 
declared ‘‘ Japan is now the only source from which we receive goods. 
The Japanese have no time to manufacture things for Siam.’’ Japan is 
probably supplying Siam with about 5 per cent. of her normal imports 
of cotton textiles and other consumers’ goods. 

The Siamese have attempted to help themselves: The newly adopted 
motto of Siam’s industry is ‘‘ self-sufficiency,’’ but, in reality, industry 
has remained negligible. There have been a few additional small plants 
for making rope, vegetable oils, bags and shellac, but, in general, plans 
for the installation of small secondary industries with Japanese machinery 
and technical assistance have been dying away. This is true of spinning 
and weaving, as well as of consumers’ goods, such as soap, matches and 
cigarettes, of which the output is probably even smaller than last year. 


4 Additional Information on the Present Economic Situation 
in Siam 

The financial position is not good. Expenditure has nearly doubled 
since 1942, but drastic increases in taxation are not calculated to bring 
in large additions to a revenue which covers less than half the expenditure. 
The favourable balance arising from trade and Japanese military expen- 
diture is mainly. restricted to the accumulation of frozen credits in Tokyo. 

- Imports of oil for civilian use are limited to what one small tanker 
can fetch, and road traffic is mostly maintained with charcoal and oil 
from rubber. 
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(e) THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


The Netherlands East Indies, apart from providing large quantities 
of rice, maize, cassava and soya beans for local consumption, is primarily 
the producer of a great variety of agricultural and mineral products for 
export. Among the agricultural products are rubber, cinchona bark, 
palm oil, coconut products, tea, coffee, castor bean, sugar, fibres, spices 
and tobacco. The more important mineral products are petroleum, 
bauxite, nickel, tin, coal, diamonds, salt, manganese, cement, phosphate 
and sulphur. Of these petroleum, bauxite, nickel, cinchona bark, palm 
oil, castor oil beans, diamonds, salt and manganese are of importance for 
Japan’s war economy. With regard to the other products, the N.E.I. 
is mainly an auxiliary source of supply and one of unwanted surpluses. 

In reviewing the activities of the Japanese in the N.E.I. it is essential 
to take into,consideration the technique of the Domei announcements 
which deal with economic developments. 

The broadcasts seldom differentiate between planning and achievement 
and, in consequence, schemes to grow cotton or barley, to substitute 
ramie for tea, to produce castor oil, to step up the output of minerals, 
which are little more advanced than the blue-print stage, are made to 
appear as accomplished facts. Many projects are so obviously the product 
of the wildest wishful thinking that it is a mistake to dignify them with 
the name of plans, and it must be supposed that the broadcasts are, in 
many instances, merely put out in an attempt to convince the Japanese 
population and, if possible, the rest of the world, that the Co-Prosperity 
Sphere is tangible and real and not the unhealthy myth which it 
undoubtedly is. 

The invariable practice is also to announce as an exclusively Japanese 
achievement developments which have been for many years a common- 
place under the Dutch. The impression, an entirely false one, is thereby 
given, that the country is being made to yield some article of value which 
has never seen the light of day before. 

Quite apart from any impression that the Japanese may create by 
these practices, it is a matter of some difficulty to assess exactly what 
benefits they have derived from the Netherlands East Indies. Their 
shipping position has deteriorated so rapidly that whatever the result 
of their so-called development plans may be on the. spot, the proportion 
of the output, whether of agricultural or mineral products, which they 
can carry to the Inner Zone is progressively decreasing. For the archi- 
pelago itself, consisting of a group of islands which for decades: have 
been interdependent and, under the Dutch, magnificently served by 
a large and active coastal fleet, this shortage of shipping is disastrous 
and no frenzied attempts to create what the Japanese describe as 
regional self-sufficiency can save the population from suffering deprivations 
which in many instances must amount to grievous want. 


1 Netherlands East Indies’ Contribution to Japan’s War 
Effort = 


Petroleum 


Japan depends for about 7 5 per cent. of her current oil requirements 
on N.E.I. sources. Much of the equipment destroyed by the Japanese 
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/ 
has been replaced and in certain sections new drilling operations are being 
carried on. 
With regard to fuel oil, about one-third of the quantity obtained from 
the N.E.I. is readily available, i.e., the crude oil requires no refining. The 
production of the remaining two-thirds, however, involves an output of 


a large surplus of gasolene, for which the Japanese have no use, and which 
iS, therefore, wasted. 


Bauxite 


The bauxite mines on Bintan Island near Singapore are capable of 
providing Japan with the equivalent in bauxite of about two-thirds or 
more of her requirements of aluminium. But quantities shipped are 
limited by the amount of available shipping. 

Nickel 


Japan is dependent on the N.E.I. as her main source of nickel. Japan 
has put considerable effort into the nickel-mining operations on Celebes 
and, in order to save shipping space, has erected reduction installations - 
near the mines. Allied bombing, shipping difficulties and other factors 
delaying or reducing operations have restricted the shipments to less 
than 30 per cent. of the quantity needed to satisfy Japan’s nickel 
requirements. 

Quinine 

The Japanése are probably accumulating considerable stocks of 
cinchona bark for future use. Reports of shortages of quinine in the 
Japanese Army and elsewhere are difficult to reconcile with the presence 
of a modern factory for the manufacture of quinine in Java. 


Palm ol and palm kernel ol 


The Japanese are short of vegetable oils and are reserving much of 
the palm oil produced in the East Indies for their own use. 


Castor oil 


Japan’s need for medium and low grade lubricants is constantly 
increasing and current consumption is more than double the Inner Zone 
production. The considerable quantities of lubricating oil formerly 
obtained from North Sakhalien are no longer available. Apart from the 
crude oil in the N.E.I., Japan is putting considerable effort behind 
the cultivation of the castor oil plant in the N.E.I. She has ordered 
the conversion of native vegetable and crop gardens to the cultivation 
of the castor plant and has also converted certain estate lands to that 
purpose. - 

The production of diamonds, salt, manganese, cement, phosphate and 
sulphur is also being stepped up by Japan, as they are of use to her. 

For the purpose of meeting the demand for meat and hides, as well 
as horses, the Japanese Naval Administration has drawn up livestock 
breeding measures. 

In the various districts of Celebes and South Borneo, plans have been 
worked out to increase the number of cattle, pigs, horses and buffaloes. 
In Lesser Sunda, which is already self-sufficient in livestock, export capacity 
is to be developed. 

Plans are under way for the mass.export of horses from three sectors, 
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including Flores Island, and it is expected that the head of horses exported 
this year will be two and a half times as great as last year. (Domet, 
17.5.44.) Japanese announcements on this subject are misleading, as 
the horses are, in fact, baray but under-sized light-weight ponies: 


JAVA 

The island’s economic activities are being reorganised on a war-time 
basis. On May Ist, 1944, a Preparatory Commission for the New Economic 
Structure of Java was created under the sponsorship of the Java Military 
Administration. The Director and Chairman of the Commission, address- 
ing the members of the five sub-committees set up under it, stressed the 
importance of Java as a granary for East Asia and urged the utmost 
efforts to remould the island’s economic structure to meet the needs of 
the war. The Chairman also emphasised that all concerned must discard 
once and for all individualistic and liberalistic ways of thinking in favour 
of Co-Prosperity ideals in realising the new structure. 


Java’s Contribution to Japan | : 

‘To Japan, Java is supplying manganese ore, raw rubber, cae seeds 
(to be used for lubricating oil), quinine, coconuts and cowhides. In 
the trade year 1944-5 shipments of cowhides to Japan are expected 
to increase, according to Domei, 30.4.44, for Japan needs hides urgently. 


Java’s Contribution to other Co-Prosperity Areas 
Sugar and salt go chiefly to Sumatra, Malaya and Borneo. 


What Java Receives in Return / 

Domet reports of 27.4.44 and 30.4.44, state that from these areas 
Java receives timber, coal and salt fish. Arrangements have recently 
been made for her to import cotton and rice from Burma—the former 
surely only. wishful thinking. From Sumatra she gets, as well as coal 
and timber, Portland cement and palm oil; from South Borneo resin, 
as well as coal and dried fish. 


BORNEO 

Borneo’s contribution to Japan’s war effort is important, and Japan 
intends to make it greater still. 

Development of underground resources and doubling the construction 
of wooden ships are the two keynotes of the present programme. 

A Domet report of 10.4.44 states that the development of oil resources 
in South Borneo is making progress, and so is the production of coal 
and iron ore. Increased production of mercury, manganese and diamonds 
is anticipated, while, simultaneously, concentrated efforts are being 
focused on the production of timber for shipbuilding purposes and the 
actual construction of wooden ships. 7 

The report concludes that these developments are certain to enhance 
South Borneo’s position as an integral and important centre of the 
southern regions in their joint war effort. 


2 The Plight of Industries not Considered as Essential by 
the Japanese } 

Tin. 
It is believed that the tin mines in Banka, Billiton and Singkep are 
not being operated by the Japanese, as large stock piles had previously 
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been accumulated by Japan. Also, limited operations are being carried 
on in the mines on the Malay Peninsula. Reports indicate that the 
dredging and other equipment, because of its omen quality steel, has been ~ 
dismantled and shipped to Japan. 


Sugar. 

Most tragic of all is the plight of the sugar industry. It was fully 
reorganised at the beginning of this year. According to Die. Deutsche 
Volksunrtschaft, 2 Marzheft, 1944, the existing huge stocks of sugar are 
being made available for war purposes. In the future the sugar industry 
of Java, besides satisfying home requirements, will also provide for the 
needs of the surrounding southern areas and of the Japanese Southern 
Army. The superfluous sugar factories will be converted into chemical 
factories, especially into factories for the production of alcohol. 

In 1942 sugar production was cut for the following year to 500, 000 
tons, while before the war it had been 1,500,000 tons. 


Tea. 

_ Tea plantations are being sacrificed to Japanese plans to grow ramie. 
Tea estates in the Buitenzorg district, south of Batavia, and the Preangan 
(where most of Java’s tea estates are situated) are being converted for 
_ this purpose. ‘The cultivation of ramie is a doubtful proposition. Ramie 
is difficult to decorticate by hand and no efficient machinery has yet been 
devised for its preparation. Hemp sacks, made from sisal hemp and 
- other natural hard fibres, are claimed to have been found satisfactory. 

The Japanese Military Authorities, by a decree dated May Ist, 1944, 

have entrusted 22 private firms with the operation of enemy property 
and the plantations of quinine, rubber, tea, coffee and other crops. These 
had previously been placed under the control of the Plantation Industry 
Corporation five months after the Dutch capitulation. The management 
of cocoa, kapok and sisal plantations had also been taken over by the 
Plantation Industry Corporation in June, 1943. These private firms 
are under the control of a number of officials of the Military Administra- 
tion’s Industry Department. For the current year they have been 
instructed to increase the output of quinine and cocoa, to keep up the 
productivity of rubber plantations for future needs (although in the 
meantime rubber estates have to some extent been converted to food 
production), and to cut down the output of tea and coffee to the minimum, 
in order to increase the output of foodstuffs. The Japanese are showing 
a great interest in kapok, too, since they state that experiments in spinning 
kapok fibres together with cotton have given good results. 


3 The ‘ Self-Sufficiency’’ Theme 


The N.E.I. as a whole was Self-sufficient in foodstuffs in 1939. The 
main food crops, of which a surplus was available for export also, were 
rice, maize and cassava. This surplus came mainly from Java, while 
Sumatra and Borneo and several of the minor islands were on the whole 
deficient in foodstuffs. 

The first step in the ‘“‘ grow more food ’’ campaign was to convert 
many estates into food-producing land. Then, because of the dearth 
of transportation facilities, on land, as well as on sea, a refinement of the 
programme was resorted to, emphasis being laid upon the necessity of 
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providing strictly local self-sufficiency within limited areas and sub- 
districts on individual islands. 


Agriculture. 

In Java the Japanese claim that foodstuffs production is increasing 
steadily. According to a Domei broadcast 25.4.44, taking the combined 
rice and maize crops this year, and comparing them with last year’s, 
East Java registers an increase of 5 per cent., Central Java 16 per cent., 
and West Java 9 per cent., 1.e., a 10 per cent. increase for the whole of 
Java. The maximum prices for unmilled and polished rice were fixed 
this year one month earlier than last year and the income Of rice farmers 
has been increased by 45 to 60 cents per 100 kilograms of rice marketed. 

Another Dome: broadcast of 1.5.44 declared that the Military Authori- 
ties had recently allotted 1,500 hectares of the estate lands formerly 
owned by foreigners to the inhabitants of Pekalongan and Pemalang 
districts to be cleared and cultivated with essential food crops. The 
farmers are to be permitted to deduct a substantial amount from the first 
crops for their own consumption, while the remainder will be sold te 
specially organised guilds. 

Yet Java was formerly a surplus food production area. The explana- 
tion lies in the fact that requisitioning has been introduced ; and with 
it rationing and price fixing. Requisitioning takes the form of requiring 
the native agriculturist to hand over, to the Japanese authorities, his 
entire year’s crop, less a three months’ supply which he can keep for 
himself. The price paid to him is about one-fifth of the market price. 

Large areas of estate lands in Java have also been converted to cotton 
and castor plant cultivation. 

The aim is to send foodstuffs to Malaya, in addition to reaching self- 
sufficiency. As well as improving the yield from existing paddyfields, 
the increased production of potatoes, tapioca, corn and other cereals is 
urged. Rubber plantations and other non-foodstuff estates are being, 
converted to the production of foodstuffs. The growing of cotton is 
being boosted in the vicinities of Palembang and the Lampongs. 

There are plans for increasing the production of ramie and hemp. 

In Borneo efforts are being directed towards a systematic expansion 
of vital foodstuffs, with the aim of attaining the maximum peak in food- 
stuffs self-sufficiency by the close of the present fiscal year. 


Industry. 

While some of the machinery of the former foreign-owned tea factories 
in Java is being used as vegetable dehydrating equipment to provide 
foodstuffs for the Japanese army, and some of the sugar mills are now 
used for the production of fuel alcohol, each area is aiwing towards its 
aim of self-sufficiency in daily consumers’ goods. 

In Java the Japanese Administration began to make jeans as from 
April, 1944, to build up the textile, paper and caustic soda industries, 
while great play is made of the fact that experiments to produce photo- 
graphic paper have been successful. A Domei report of 23.5.44 announced 
that the largest spinning mill in East Java had been opened. It was a _ 
converted sugar factory, equipped with a large number of looms and 
spindles which formerly belonged to the Dutch Government and otners 
brought from Japan. 
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In Sumatra self-sufficiency in clothing materials is receiving the 
close attention of the Authorities. Spinning and weaving mills have been 
set up in Padang on the west coast. 

A Domei broadcast of 15.1.44 claims too, that light industries, 
particularly chemicals and medicines, are showing marked progress. 
Soft soap is being produced by the utilisation of copra and kapok waste, 
margarine is being produced from palm oil, cotton seed and peanuts. 
A number of paper mills are under construction, while tobacco, bean 
paste, soya sauce, refractory bricks, chinawate and other daily necessities 
are also being turned out. 

4 Further Indications of the General Economic Position in 
the N.E.I. 
Rationing. 

It would appear that foodstuffs are rationed in certain districts, but 
more often than not they seem to be those most unlikely to experience 
a shortage. The rations allowed are considerably lower than pre-war 
‘consumption levels. 

Where rationing exists Japanese regulations provide that purchase 
can be made only. on a day-to-day basis, ration coupons not used being 
forfeited. The price to be paid by the native when purchasing is five times 
as high as the price offered him by the Japanese for the forced sale or 
requisitioning of his rice. Recently, in order to build up stocks, the 
Japanese foreed each native household in a certain province to contribute 
200 kg. of rice to start a storage warehouse, without offering payment in 
return, and referred to it as a voluntary contribution. 

The rationing programme has been supplemented by the stipulation 
that no rice may be moved or sold between districts; the farmer in a 
surplus district may not sell in an adjacent or other district having a 
deficiency. The result is an extensive black market. 

The operation of the ‘“‘ grow more food ”’ campaign has provided the 
‘Japanese with a perfect scheme for obtaining possession of the country’s 
food supplies for their own benefit. 


Fishing. 

With regard to fishing, on some parts of the west coast, native fishing © 
has been prohibited altogether, while it is in any case restricted to inshore 
waters, although the profitable fishing grounds lie as far as 150 miles 
from shore. These have been reserved for Japanese fishermen, as have 
also the salt-water bait reservoirs. It has been reported that at least 
50 per cent. of the native shipping boats have been requisitioned by 
the Japanese to do this fishing. The entire catch becomes the property 
of the Japanese Administration. 


The Labour Position. 

Those who found themselves unemployed through the partial closing 
of the plantations are now employed in shipbuilding, road, bridge and 
defence construction. The Japanese make a great point of their voluntary 
labour organisations, but there is little doubt that where road making, 
draining and defence schemes are in operation a system of forced labour 
operates. 
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(f) THE PHILIPPINES 
1 Contribution of the Philippines to Jian s War Effort 


In spite of Philippine ‘‘ independence ”’ granted on October 14th, 1943, 
the Japanese have remained in complete control of and continue to operate 
the public utilities and those strategic natural resources, especially copper 
and highegrade chrome ores, of importance to the Japanese war economy. 
Philippine copper production is of vital importance to the Japanese, 
and a Domei broadcast of 24.4.44 claimed that it was running at three 
times the 1943 rate. It added that the increase in chrome ore production 
in 1943 was comparatively small, due to the concentration on copper 
production. Indications at the beginning of the occupation pointed 
towards Japanese intentions to exploit iron and manganese ore mines, 
but strong guerrilla activities, coupled with an apparent lack of shipping, 
have prevented the full realisation of the plan. Important industrial 
plants, such as coconut oil mills, cordage factories, European-American 
lumber mills, cement factories, distilleries for the manufacture of fuel 
alcohol, cigarette factories using Virginia-type tobacco, textile mills and 
some of the cold storage plants and breweries are being operated by the 
Japanese. 

Some of the coconut oil, practically all of the cordage, much of the 
lumber and large quantities of cigarettes are being shipped out of the 
country for use in Japan or for Japanese use in other areas. The lumber 
industry of the Philippines has been completely reorganised. The 
Philippine Timber Union took over all concessions belonging*to the Allies. 
In the first half of 1943 on the island of Luzon 15 sawmills were active. 
‘ The wood is used for the reconstruction of buildings damaged during the 
war and for wooden shipbuilding. As soon as all the sawmills are working 
again, the Philippines will be able to cover the greater part of the wood 
requirements of the East Asiatic Grossraum. *(Die Deutsche Volkswirtschaft, 
2 Oktoberheft, 1943.) A Domei report of 2.3.44 states that, with the 
expansion of lumber mills on Luzon and Mindanao, an increasing quantity 
of lumber will go to Japan. Within the Philippines, these products, 
together with cement, fuel alcohol, textiles, cold storage products and 
beverages are being prodaced primarily for local Japanese use. The 
Philippine population get very little, if any, of these products. 


2 What has Happened to the Plantation Industries 


Sugar. 

President Laurel has created a Philippines’ Sugar Association with 

power to organise the cultivation of sugar in selected areas, its distribution 
to sugar mills and to plants now producing alcohol, and the disposal of 

machinery left idle by the liquidation of surplus sugar centrals. (Domei, 
13.6.44.) : 

This year’s planted area in Luzon and Negros, the chief sugar producing 
regions, was to be 175,000 acres (50,000 acres more than last year). Before 
the war the area under cultivation in Luzon and Negros was a little over 
400,000 acres, and the total crop between 1,000,000 and 1,500,000 tons. 
Manila Hemp. 

In July, 1943, the Japanese claimed that the manila hemp crop was 
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good and the goal of 57,000 tons would be reached. The pre-war crop 
was about 160,000 tons a year. The Head of the Hemp Fibre Union 
of the Philippines, Sabido, reported that more than 100,000 workers, 
mostly home workers, were employed. Ropes were the main product, 
besides 4,000 hemp sacks per month and 10,000 hemp shoes. He declared. 
that the production of ready-made goods from hemp must be considerably 
increased, so that the requirements of the whole Grossraum could be 
satisfied. On the other hand, the export of raw hemp must be restricted. 
(Die Deutsche Volkswirtschaft, 2 Oktoberkeft, 1943.) 


3 The “ Self-Sufficiency ’’ Theme 


Food. 

The policy of leaving to the puppet government practically all the 
responsibility for the attainment of economic self-sufficiency without 
extending any material assistance, such as furnishing fertilisers, farm 
implements and other mechanical equipment, has proved to be largely 
a failure. Early in 1943 a Five-Year Plan was introduced to reach self- 
sufficiency in foodstuffs. Products specially mentioned were rice, 
potatoes and beans. In addition, corn and grain production was to be 
increased to meet the demand for flour. The puppet administration 
admitted that organisational deficiencies were proving a handicap to its 
fulfilment. In February, 1944, a State of Emergency was declared for 
the whole territory of the Philippines, and later the newly created Ministry 
of Economics, under the direct control of President Laurel himself, was 
given the task of attaining self-sufficiency in foodstuffs. The food situa- 
tion in the urban areas has become increasingly critical. Rice and corn 
production have remained chiefly on a locally self-sufficient basis, with 
a tendency on the part of the larger producers to hoard and engage in 
black market operations. Foodstuffs intended for markets in the urban 
centres are for the most part being bought by the authorities to supply the 
Japanese population who are living off the country. Fish, which is 
claimed to be caught in great abundance, is for the most part being dried 
or dehydrated for use by the Japanese armed forces, and only a small 
portion of the catch is reaching the Philippine market. 

A once-a-week labour service has been created for all Philippine men 
and women between the ages of 16 and 60 to raise the production of food- 
stuffs. The purchase and distribution of rice and other foodstuffs, 
particularly maize, now come under the Control Authorities within the 
Ministry of Economics, and so does retail trade. 


Clothing and Other Consumption Goods. 

The Ministry of Economics is enforcing the change-over from sugar 
cultivation to the growing of crops which serve the autarkic aims of the 
Government, in particular cotton growing. In the middle of January, 
1944, the cotton crop was estimated at 5,500 tons of raw cotton and the 
sown area 25,750 acres. The acreage sown to cigarette tobacco this year 
is two and a half times as great as last year and should make the island 
self-sufficient. Previously the Philippines had exported large quantities 
of cigar tobacco to the United States, but there is now no external market 
available. (Die Deutsche Volkswirtschaft, No. 9, 3 Marzheft, 1944.) 

The clothing situation has become increasingly acute. Textile goods 
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in stock at the time of the invasion have almost entirely disappeared, 
and very little, if any, replacements have been made by the Japanese. 
Owing mainly to the failure of the Japanese programme for increasing 
the production of cotton in the Philippines, local textile production is 
believed to be very small. Even this small amount is being appropriated 
mainly for Japanese use. People throughout the country are described 
as being in “‘ rags,’’ despite Government attempts to encourage the weaving 
of cloths out of abaca, banana, pineapple and other fibres as a home 
industry. Production of this type of cloth must necessarily be small, 
as the process involved is tedious, requiring mainly the use of 
hand processes. 


4 Other Indications of the General Economic Position in 
the Philippines | 


The Government has failed completely to control prices, and prices 
of commodities have advanced at a rapidly accelerating rate in the black. 
markets since the Japanese occupation. Thus,.among the basic commodi- 
ties in which the Philippines were practically self-sufficient before the 
war, prices have risen from January, 1942, to September, 1943, within 
the range of from 275 per cent. to 2,540 per cent. The following are 
examples of what has been happening : 


Uncontrolled 
~Pricein Jan. pricein Sept. Percentage 
Commodity Unit 1942 (pesos) 1943 of increase 
*Rice .. ... 56 kilos 6-00 155-00 2,483 - 
Sugar (brown) .. 63, 7-50 198-00 2,540 
Chicken. . .. live, small 0 3°00 ° 375 
Pork .. ie kilo 1-00 6.50 660 
Beef... 3 aris ~ 1°50 6°50 334 © 
Bananas - piece 01 10 900 
Coconuts 7 i 01 20 1,900 
Fish—-Pangos .. sy -20 1-00 ' 400 
Other .. ae kilo 1-20 6-50 442 


[*Et was reported from Manila on May 15th, 1944, that the Philippine 
Government had fixed the price of rice for Manila at 200 pesos a cavan 
(of about 56 kilos or 25 gantas) or 10 pesos a ganta. This means an increase 
of 3,233 per cent. over the pre-war price per sack. It is presumed that 
a corresponding advance in the price of each of the other commodities 
has been effected in the uncontrolled markets throughout the a coe 


The Unemployment Problem. 

_ The population of Manila, which before the war was 600, 000, seaghied 
a high of 1,965,000 in December, 1943. One of the special enactments 
to be carried out under the new administrative structure is the removal 
of surplus population from urban areas. 


Conclusion 

The preceding reports, taken in many cases from Japanese and German 
sources, show how the countries of the Outer Zone are contributing to 
Japan’s war effort and how the aim of self-sufficiency in each area is 
causing great hardship to the unfortunate inhabitants of the so-called 
Co-Prosperity Sphere. . 
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A DIAGNOSIS OF JAPANESE 
PSYCHOLOGY _ 


Part I 


** KNOW YOUR ENEMY ”’; but in regard to the people of Japan all that has 
hitherto been published dbout them only seems to make confusion worse 
confounded. We are presented with a people whose character appears 
to be such a mass of contradictions as to make any hope of understanding 
them, of knowing them; so faint a@ hardly to be worth the effort. We know 
that in this present struggle they have shown many qualities which arouse 
both horror and admiration. They are fanatically brave, careless of their 
own lives, seemingly unacquainted with disheartenment or despair and 
filled with an invincible will to conquer. But war provides us with an 
abnormal environment, and what is of far greater importance than the 
present is the future. And when we look back to the years before the 
outbreak of the China “ incident ”’ in 1937, the years of peace, and recall 
the varying manifestations of Japanese life and behaviour, we are com- 
pletely at sea. They seem to be made up of contrasts so unnatural and 
preposterous as to make one doubt the truth that seeing is believing! 
For example, they have a really exquisite sense of beauty and of the refine- 
ments of art, as well as an intense love of natural scenery, of flowers, of 
birds and butterflies, of running streams and waterfalls. And the same 
people will in a moment become savage barbarians, taking to any outrage 
and cruelty with both gusto and enthusiasm. 

‘What have they contributed to the thought and spiritual progress of 
the world? Almost nothing ! ! Yet are they completely convinced not 
.merely of their divine mission to lead and rule that world but a of therr 
unique fitness for the job. 

They talk much about, and truly admire, the virtue of sincere: but i in 
word and action they show, as often as not, the precise opposite. But— 
and this is certain—they are not hypocrites. The mood of the moment is 
utterly genuine. Indeed, it would seem that they are wholly incompre- 
hensible ; yet it is essential that we make some effort to understand them, 
for upon the soundness of that understanding will depend the kind of 
treatment to which the Japanese will be subjected, not only by the Allied 
Governments but also by those Allied nationals who may be called on to 
assist the Japanese during the years of reconstruction. 

There is only one way by which something solid can be learned about 
Japanese character, and that is by ascertaining the conditions which 
shaped it—the general effect of the moral experiences of the race. Such 
facts we should find expressed or suggested in the racial origin of the 
people, in the history of their national beliefs and of those social institu- 
tions derived from and developed by religion. 


I. Racial Influences , 
The racial origins of the Japanese present us with a problem of con- 
siderable difficulty. The conclusions herein set forth are founded on the 
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researches of several scientists—historians, archeologists and anthro- 
pologists, both Japanese and foreign. 

The people of Japan are of mixed racial origin, but it is impossible to 
state with exactitude the time and source of the different early migrations. 
The country has drawn her peoples and much of her culture from the 
north and central coastal regions of the Asiatic mainland as well as from 
the southern regions of the Pacific. 


The aboriginal inhabitants of Japan, known to-day as the Ainu, seem 
to have come into the country from an early Caucasoid stock of North 
and East Asia, probably going as far back as when Japan formed part of 
the Asiatic continent. From archeological findings it is known that they 
lived in all the three islands of the present Japan. 

From the South came a Malayan strain from South-East Asia and the 
Pacific islands. This migration, of outstanding importance in its: effect 
on the character of the Japanese, appears to have split into two main 
streams ; one of these came straight to Kyushu, the southern island of 
Japan, the other to the Korean peninsula. With the passing of centuries 
each of these migrations became powerfully influenced by the respective 
peoples among which they settled... Those who settled in the Japanese 
islands found little difficulty in asserting their physical superiority over 
the Ainu, and they regarded themselves as conquerers and. subduers. 
Though there was undoubtedly a certain amount of intermarriage with 
the aboriginal tribes, most of the latter who did not escape northwards 
before the invading hordes were kept as slaves. Thus the newcomers 
gradually acquired a character of strong aristocratic tendency and arro- 
gance, of conquest and superiority. 

Those who went to Korea, on the other hand, found themselves among 
a culture far superior to their own—that of China. Inferior in numbers, 
though of a sufficiently aggressive character to establish themselves in 
security, they were strongly impressed by China’s civilisation and customs, 
and as the centuries passed this had on them the reverse effect to that which 
the Ainu environment had had on their racial brethren in Japan. There, 
the fierce, excitable Malayan characteristics had been emphasised and 
enhanced. In Korea it became more and more weakened. Inter- 
marriage, too, was far more widely practised on the mainland, with the 
result that the Malayan strain became subjected to the Mongolian until 
only a very small trace of it remained. __ 

Then occurred an interesting event, for that same Korean peninsula 
became the source of another large migration into Japan, landing on the 
coast of Idzumo province just opposite Korea. Thus the two branches 
of the original migration were, after centuries of separation, united once 
again, but with the original racial character so modified as to have become 
almost two different peoples. It was through the Idzumo migration 
that China’s cultural influence permeated Japan—an influence that was to 
have so tremendous an effect on the people. 

In the early records the two migrations are referred to by separate 
names : that which came direct to Japan from the South was called the 
Kumaso group, that from Korea, the Idzumo. The former slowly 
expanded northwards, driving the Ainu before them, until they con- 
tacted the Idzumo state and its dependencies. Either by conquest or 
diplomacy the two came to terms and eventually amalgamated. Though 
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the Kumaso knew themselves to be superior in war and in practical 
administration, they quickly realised that in respect of culture they were 
greatly inferior to the _ Idzumo. The combination of the two groups, 
each supplying that which was lacking in the other, proved irresistible. 
Together they pushed their conquest northwards until the whole of the 
central island of Honshu, as far north as Sendai, was completely over- 
run. The Ainu aboriginals finally took refuge in the northern island of 
Hokkaido, where their remnants, fast dying out, are still to be found. 

It was the admixture, the merging of these two groups, that formed the 
Japanese as we know them to-day, but though in the course of the cen- 
turies they became so blended as to lose any marked distinction, yet two 
distinct types are still to be observed—the aristocratic type with a long 
thin face, aquiline nose, refined and sensitive, which is traditionally held 
to be of Kumaso origin, and the pudding-faced peasant with sunken nose, 
wide nostrils, thick lips and protruding teeth, the relic of the Mongoloid 
migration of the Idzumo. 


II. Religious Influences 

But whatever the difference in social station, appearance or habit, all 
are bound together by the same religious beliefs, and it is here that we 
must look for the real formative influences on character. 

The real religion of Japan, the religion still professed in one form or 
another by the entire nation, is Ancestor Worship. Though in the course 
of thousands of years it has undergone various modifications, mainly 
through the impact of Buddhist and Chinese influence, its fundamental 
character remains unchanged. In the Japanese form of the Ancestor 
Worship cult we find three distinct rites, all classed under the name of 
Shinto, or The Way of the Gods. These three rites are, The Domestic 
Cult, the Communal Cult and the State Cult; in other words, they con- 
centrate respectively on the worship of the Family Ancestors, the Clan or 
Tribal Ancestors and the Imperial Ancestors. The first is the religion 
of the home ; the second is the religion of the local divinity, while the 
third is the national religion. 

To discuss the origin of Ancestor Worship in general would be far 
beyond the scope of such a paper as this. Suffice it to say that every 
advanced human society has, at some. period of its history, passed through 
that stage. Fundamentally it is the religion of ghosts, arising from 
primitive man’s speculations about the mystery of death. In early 
Shinto belief the dead were thought of as still inhabiting this world, or 
at least of frequently communicating with it. The ghosts.of the departed 
were imaged as constant presences, able in some way to share the pleasures 
and: pains of the living. If pleased they could confer benefits, if angered, 
cause grievous injury. Though their bodies had melted into earth, their 
spirits filled the air around. By death they acquired mysterious powers ; 
they had become “ Superior Ones ”—Kami. 

It is very important to remember that this word, invariably, though 
somewhat misleadingly, translated into English as ‘‘ gods,”’ carries no 
moral qualification whatever. To coin a word, “ superiorities ’? would 
convey better that which Kami represents to the Japanese mind. The 
potentiality of each individual, whether for good or evil, is hampered by 
the burden of his physical body. Freed by death, those potentialities 
have full play. 
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The fundamental beliefs underlying Ancestor Worship are five in 
number : 

1. The dead remain in this world. They haunt their former 
homes and share in the life of their descendants. 

2. All the dead become “‘ superiorities ”—Kam:, but retain the 
character they had in life. 

3. Their happiness depends on the attention given them by the 
living, and conversely the happiness of the latter depends on their 
giving that attention. 

4. Evéry event, good or evil, fair season, typhoon or earthquake, 
good harvests or famine, is the work of the dead. 

5. All human actions are finally controlled by the dead. 

It is a significant fact that the old Japanese term for Government, 
Matsuri Goto, literally means ‘‘ matters of worship.” The modifi- 
cations which Japanese Ancestor Worship has undergone have not changed 
its essential character in relation to conduct. The whole framework of 
society rests upon it as upon a moral foundation. ‘To such an extent is 
this true that we shall find that in all matters it is the dead rather than the 
living who have been the rulers of Japan, in the sense that it is they who 
have controlled the lives of her people in things of both the greatest 
import as of the most trivial, and who have thus been the shapers of the 
national destinies. 

It is of course impossible to deal in any detail with the practices and 
beliefs of Shinto in general. But we can and must take a brief glance at 
each of the three rites so as to understand their effect on character and 
conduct. 

It is naturally the domestic rite of the home that affects most intimately 
the lives of the people. Of the three, that of the home is the kindliest. 
Indeed, it may be said that no religion is more sincere, no feeling more 
touching than this domestic worship which regards the departed as 
continuing to form part of the household, and being still in need of the 
affection and respect of their kindred. Unseen, they are able to guard 
the home and watch over the welfare of its inmates. Each morning 
a small symbolic offering of food is placed upon the shelf before the 
homely shrine, with a few simple words of greeting and perhaps a petition 
for aid in any difficulty ; in the evening a little act of thanksgiving of the 
same simplicity, such as: ‘‘ For aid received day and night, accept, 
August Ones, our reverential gratitude.” 

But it must be remembered that the departed also observe and hear 
all that happens in the house. They can also read thoughts. They 
represent the ever-present, all-seeing eye, the unwritten law, the tradition 
of the past, and any infringement of such is regarded as a sin against the 
dead, and he who persistently and wilfully commits such is guilty of the 
supreme crime. . 

From this conception arose that intricate and all-embracing code 
known as “ Filial Piety.”” This unwritten code does not apply, as is 
generally thought by people of the West, only to the behaviour of children 
to their parents. It means the right conduct of the individual in relation 
to the entire household. 

** Reverence for the dead, as well as the sentiment of duty towards the 

living ; the affection of children to parents and parents to children ; 
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the mutual duties of husband and wife ; the duties likewise of sons-in- 

law and daughters-in-law to the family as a body ; the duties of servants 

to masters and of masters to dependants, all these were included i in the 
term.” (Lafcadio Hearn.) 

Thus we see that though this domestic rite has its charming and domestic 
side, it cannot be otherwise than terribly cramping to the development of 
the character of the individual. He must always regard his own conduct 

.in relation, not only to those about him, but also fo the vast host of family 

ancestors stretching far back into the unknown past. His every action 
must be in accordance with tradition, and with what the family desires. 
He can come to no individual decision lest it may adversely affect others 
around him. Yet this is by no means the whole story of the inhibitions 
to which he is subjected at every moment of his life. How rigidly the 
Japanese individual is bound can only be realised when we consider in 
addition the Communal and State cults of Shinto. 

To understand how the Communal Cult arose, we must first take a 
very brief glance at the Japanese family. The earliest groupings or 
family organisations were known as Uji, the term being used in the 
sense of “‘ name,” especially of clan name. The original ancestor was 
the founder of the clan. As this grew larger, so it would break up into 
gmaller units, which in their turn would again divide and subdivide. 
While each of these smaller units would reverence and worship its own 
individual ancestors, all would still be united by a common devotion to 
the founder ancestor, who was known as Uji-no-Kami. So, as society 
became more organised, and population settled, the shrine of the Uji-no- 
Kami became a separate building round which the different households 
would be gathered. In fact, it was the * Parish Church,” and to-day the 
Geity that is worshipped within it is still called the Ujigami. 

When speaking of the Japanese ‘‘ family ’’ we must not think of the 
term as being limited to a man’s wife and children, as it is in the West. 
It is a large group, normally extending far beyond the limits of one. 
household. In cases where marriages have been early and prolific, it 
will include great-grandparents, grandparents and children, the sons and 
daughters of many generations, and perhaps adopted ones in addition. 


Such a family is not necessarily bound together by the bond of affection 
—though that of course should and generally does exist and grow, es- 
pecially between husband and wife. It is rather the bond of religion 
that holds them together as a unit. In fact, the Japanese family always 
was, and to a large extent remains to-day, a religious society, with its 
every custom and ruling shaped in accordance with the requirements of 
Ancestor Worship. For example, celibacy, though not legally forbidden, 
is definitely condemned by custom ; this is especially so in the case of the 
eldest son, for whom marriage is practically obligatory. This is to secure 
a male heir, and thus ensure the continuation of the rite. So, too, barren- 
ness may be a cause of divorce, and, if such a step is not taken, a concubine 
may be brought into the family group to ensure offspring. Obviously 
so vital a question as marriage cannot be left to the preference or inclina- 
tion of the young people themselves, for it is a matter that affects the whole 
family and therefore it is for them to decide. 

In old: days, the authority of the head of the family was absolute, even 
extending to life and death. Much modified as it is in modern days, yet 
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implicit obedience is expected—and given—by the younger to the elder, 
by the female to the male throughout the group. Thus, in the intimate 
circle of the home, the Japanese learns his first duty of sinking his own 
personality for the sake of his own little group, the habit of group thinking 
and acting, of utter obedience to authority, and above all, the ultimate 
reference of all his activities to the Kami upon whose favour everything 
‘pertaining to his welfare must finally depend. | 

Now, as the individual is ruled by the religion of the home in every act 
of his domestic life, so by the religion of the village or the district is his 
family ruled in all its relations to the outer world. The centre of this 
religion is the ‘‘ parish’ shrine, sacred to the ‘‘ communal god,” the 
Ujigam:. Originally the god of the Uji was, as we have seen, the 
founder of the clan, and his worshippers at first doubtless included only 
his descendants ; later it would comprise all the inhabitartts of the district 
held by the clan. Now, of course, this has changed, and it is extremely 
improbable that the deity of each Japanese district should in these days 
represent the common ancestor of its inhabitants. 

But whatever he be, to the community he is the Kami in whose power 
lies the communal well-being. The “ parish shrine,’ therefore, from 
which the Ujigami oversees his children—Ujiko—is the centre of the 
communal life. 

As a baby every such Ujtko is taken to the Ujigami and placed under 
his protection. As a child, he plays in the shrine gardens. He visits it 
with his fellow Ujiko at all the festivals. When married, he visits the 
guardian god accompanied by his wife. Before a journey, he will pay 
his farewell respects, and after returning from a prolonged absence his 
' first visit will be to the shrine.. 

The office of priest to the shrine is normally hereditary and the holder 
can generally trace his descent back to him whose Kami he now serves. 
His power in the community, as representing the religious sentiment of 
the district, is great and at times can be irresistible. 

For just as an offence within the family circle is regarded as an impiety 
towards the family ancestor, so any breach of village or district custom, 
any act that might be thought unusual or eccentric, would be considered 
disrespectful to its Ujigami—and customs are identifided with morals. 
Every member of the community, therefore, is held accountable for his 
conduct by the rest. Add to this that in Japan generally, but especially 
in the villages, privacy is unknown. Everybody lives “in public.” 
The house must ever be open to visitors ; to close its doors by day would 
be an insult to the community. Furthermore, social regulations are not 
confined, as with us, to what must not be done—what one must do 1s still: 
more necessary to learn. Having said which, let us see what restraints 
are imposed upon the young Ujiko in the course of his life. 

First, the communal will reinforces that of the household. The 
moment the period of young childhood is passed, the boys or girls will be 
watched by all lest they become slack in the observance of filial piety. 
An act markedly contrary to that duty would be rebuked by all. Old 
enough to work or study, the growing lad is also old enough to endure the 
criticism of the community. The more he begins to feel the pressure of 
the household law, the more he is conscious of public opinion. As to 
marriage, the community would not for a moment countenance the least 
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insubordination to the family will; such would set too dangerous a 
precedent. When married, he is not free to do exactly as he thinks best 
in regard to his wife and children ; such would be considered grossly 
selfish. In all matters he is there to serve the community, and the higher 
he rises in the social scale the more tightly are the fetters of custom and 
tradition bound upon him. It is true that modern conditions, particularly 
in the towns and cities, have to some extent loosened the restrictions 
which formerly were so ruthlessly applied. But in the more out-of-the- 
way villages they still function as of old, and it still remains true that the 
ordinary Japanese of the people can hardly ever do exactly as he pleases, 
for the survival of communal sentiment and old-fashioned custom exerts 
a numbing weight on the development of his individuality. And once 
more, remember that there is no privacy in Japan ! 

But supposing some individual, either wilfwly or by mistake—it 
makes no difference—offends the communal conscience, what occurs ? 
In a moment he will find himself isolated, most effectively ostracised ; 
and the silence, the softness of the hostility, is the most terrible part of 
its character. This is the usual punishment for anything that is “ not 
done,”’ be the offence one of commission or omission. 

There was, indeed, one punishment even heavier than that of ostracism, 
that of banishment. In feudal days—and they continued until 1867, 
though latterly customs were somewhat less rigorous—it must have been 
a terrible penalty. Expelled from his native place by the communal 
will, cast out from his home, his clan and his occupation, the man faced 
utter misery. No stranger was allowed to settle in another district 
without official permission. No household could give him shelter save 
at the risk of grievous punishment. He might be a skilled craftsman, 
but even if there were a branch of his particular craft guild in the new 
locality its doors were shut, for no guild would receive a banished man. 
Neither was there religious help for him, for his own communal Kami 
had cast him forth and none would take him in. Banishment meant 
hunger, solitude and privation unspeakable ; it signified excommunication 
and practically expulsion from all civil society. For there then existed 
no idea of human brotherhood, no conception of any claim upon kindness 
except the claim of the family, of kinship. The Stranger was everywhere 
theenemy.  . 

How far this conception has affected the Japanese mentality of to-day 
in regard to foreigners in general is problematical, but that it must tend 
to the encouragement of feelings of antagonism and dislike seems certain. 

So powerful, so definite a teaching as this—a stranger is an enemy— 
inculcated for centuries within the restricted circle of each one’s com- 
munal group, is not going to be eradicated by some 70 odd years of a 
superficial ‘‘ democratic government,’’ and this fact should never be over- 
looked when endeavouring to understand the Japanese character in regard 
to foreign people. 

While it is true that in modern times this punishment of banishment has 
practically passed away, that of ostracism still remains and is regularly 
applied in all educational establishments from middle school upwards. 
Then the class forms the community, and the offending student may 
endure weeks, nay months, of a perfectly polite and utterly frigid silence. 
This will continue until he has publicly apologised to his class mates. 
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But the terrible fact is, that the effect of such an ostracism may well extend 
beyond the school grounds. By incurring it the boy has committed an 
offence against his family ancestors, as well as against his village com- 
munity, if he has one. Such an error has sometimes been known to 
affect the whole of a student’s after career—a disgrace which can never 
be wholly wiped out. 

How much does this system, this cult of Ancestor Worship, this Shinto 
with all its implications, explain! The Japanese committee-mindédness, 
their fear of being alone, their terror of making a mistake, their-feeling of 
security only when acting as one of a group, all these curious characteris- 
tics fall into line. We can now understand the reason for their education 
being designed to turn out citizens ‘‘ according to pattern,”’ the deliberate 
discouragement of individuality, even extending to the crushing of 
unusual talent, lest the possessor should be tempted to think himself 
different from the rest. We can see why a child will ruin his health in 
order to pass an examination, for failure would be a reflection on the dead. 
Above all, it explains those terrible outbursts of cruelty, of sadistic mad- 
ness ; for a racial background such as the Japanese possess postulates an 
unusually strong and fierce emotional nature which is daily and hourly 
subjected to constant supervision from without, not from within. When 
unusual circumstances arise, be they those due to war or to sudden 
calamity such as earthquake or pestilence, the normal inhibitions are 
lessened or removed, and the resultant explosion is bound to be in pro- 
portion to the strength of the suppression and the power of the emotional 
forces released. 


The Imperial Cult , 

So much is written and spoken these days of the position held by the 
Japanese Emperor in the life and thoughts of the people, that there is a 
real danger of getting the whole picture of Japanese psychology out of 
perspective. Actually the Imperial cult, though it can truly be called 
the national religion, is, in its effect upon the lives of the people, a com- 
paratively modern manifestation and has.influenced them far less than 
either the domestic or communal cults. 


In the very early days Japanese society was simply an aggregation of 
clan families which, as we have seen, were called Uji. It is now generally 
recognised that the ‘‘ heavenly sovereign ” of those early ages was simply 
the head of one Uji only; as it was the most powerful, he, as its head, 
exercised influence over many of the others. ' But his authority did not 
extend over the country. As the Uji increased by expansion and absorp- 
tion, so his authority increased likewise until he was recognised as the 
head of all. From certain indications in the earliest records it is almost 
certain that the idea of divinity being attached to kingship was brought 
into Japan with the Southern or Malaysian immigration. To the in- 
dividual generally recognised as “ king ”’ was traditionally attached the 
right of representing the different Uji before the common ancestor, and | 
~ he was therefore held to have a unique relationship with the gods. 

To put this beyond doubt, in the early eighth century, the ruler of the 
time ordered that the first official record of the past, the Kojtki, should be 
compiled. One reason for the compilation was undoubtedly to proclaim 
that he, and he alone, was in the direct line from the divine ancestress, 
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the Sun-goddess, and thus to forestall any rival claimant, for such there 
were. It further crystallised and made definite the idea of the Emperor’s 
divinity. 

. Besides the office of Pontiff representing all the other Uji to which 
reference has been made, two other functions resided by tradition in the 
“king ’”’—that of being Commander-in-Chief of all forces in the field 
should occasion for united action arise, and also of deciding when a war 
involving such forces was to be declared and when peace was to be made. 
The claim, therefore, of the modern militarist that the Emperor is ipso facto 
Commander-in-Chief is simply an assertion of his traditional office. 

Besides the compilation of the first records, the eighth century also 
saw a marked intensification of Chinese influence which had made its 
first strong impression a hundred years before. The avidity with which 
the ruling classes seized on and copied everything Chinese is most 
reminiscent of the similar enthusiasm for all things European in the 
nineteenth century. But there was a difference. So struck were the 
early Japanese by the comparatively splendid culture of the continent, 
that Chinese manners and customs, methods of administration and 
ceremonial observances were taken over en bloc, regardless of the totally 
different background and circumstances existing. To attempt to pour 
so rich and exquisite a wine into such crude and ill-suited bottles, caused 
those bottles to break over and over again, particularly so in matters of 
government and administration. Thus, by methods of trial and failure, 
the Japanese learned the art of adaptation rather than slavish imitation— 
an art of which they are now past masters. : 

It was, however, the result of Chinese influence in the court that led 
directly to the eventual seclusion of the Emperor. The fascination exerted 
on the Japanese by the stately and complicated ceremony of the Chinese 
court was tremendous. Constantly added to and modified by succeeding 
Emperors, it became so burdensome that it was literally impossible to 
find the time for duties both administrative and religious. 

Whereas the ruler could appoint a deputy for the former, he and only 
he could fulfil the latter. Thys we find, right through Japanese history, 
the dual role in government—the Emperor with all the prestige and 
reverence attached to the office, and a deputy or regent or Shogun holding 
the real authority. 

It is easy to understand how, as the authority of the Emperor came to be 
recognised all over the country, the Imperial ancestress the Sun-goddess 
came to be established in the minds of the people as the protectress and 
supreme object of worship for the entire nation. But compared to the 
reality of the domestic and communal Kami, the conception was shadowy 
and at times even evanescent. For when we analyse the elements of 
Shinto as evidenced in the domestic and communal cults, it is seen that 
its basic conception is the virtue of loyalty with its accompanying duties 
of absolute obedience and whole-hearted service. 

Now the nation was ruled through all its groups by this notion of duty, 
everywhere similar in character; yet the circle of that duty for each 
individual did not at the most extend beyond the clan group to which he 
belonged. The circumference of his circle was defined by the communal 
cult, enclosing within itself numberless small circles representing the 
domestic worship of each household. Thus this religion of loyalty, 
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right up to the Restoration of 1868, was limited by the very constitution 
of Japanese society. For example, a retainer was always ready to die 
for his own feudal lord, the head of the clan group;: but not for the 
Shogun unless he happened to belong to his special military following. 


Under such conditions, that larger loyalty which is patriotism in the 
modern sense, that consciousness of love of King and country, could not 
fully evolve. The shrine of Ise, dedicated to the cult of the Sun-goddess, 
Amaterasu-o-mi-Kami, indeed stood for the religion of the nation. 
- But each man had been taught for centuries that his first duty was to his 
lord, and one cannot efficiently serve two masters. Thus the feudal 
government and relationship effectually suppressed any tendency to a 
wider horizon. The idea of any duty to the nation outside of that to the 
ehief had no chance to define itself in the mind of the vassal. The 
ordinary Samurai would not have regarded an imperial order as law, for 
he recognised no law above that of his Daimyo. Similarly, the chief 
loyalty of the Daimyo was to the Shogun, not to the Emperor, and though 
in the course of Japanese history we do find many cases of lords sacrificing 
themselves for their Emperor, yet there were many more of open re- 
bellion by the great feudal chieftains against the Imperial will. 

In this limited conception of loyalty, the Shogun found a political 
instrument of considerable value, and in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries we find orders forbidding the Daimyo to approach the Imperial 
palace on their way to the Shogun’s court at Yedo (Tokyo). They were 
also forbidden to make any direct appeal to the Emperor, and other 
regulations designed to prevent any communication between the Im- 
perial court and the Daimyate were promulgated. It is true that this 
policy, by paralysing intrigue, kept the country at peace for over two 
hundred years, but it also prevented the development of real patriotism. 

The rulers of Japan have always been realists, and never was this 
quality better shown than when the fast-closed doors of that country 
were forced open by the arrival of Commodore Perry (U.S.A.). After over 
two centuries of seclusion Japan was suddenly to be exposed to the 
impact of the rest of the world, especially of that civilisation always re- 
ferred to as of the West. At the same time the centralised military govern- 
ment of the Shogunate was tottering, its authority becoming less and less 
recognised, its administration more and more hated and despised. Should 
the clan Daimyo break over the traces, civil war would again rend the 
land to pieces, and it would lie open, an easy prey to Western enterprise. 
This supreme danger required that the social units should be fused into 
one coherent mass, capable of uniform action. In other words, the 
clan and tribal groupings must be permanently dissolved and all authority 
actually and in fact be centred in the one representative of the national 
religion. The feudal duty of loyalty and obedience to the territorial lord 
must be replaced by the duty of loyalty and obedience to the divine 
Emperor. | 

This religion of loyalty, evolved through over a thousand years of the 
ancestral cult, and intensified through centuries of civil warfare, could 
not be done away with. But it could be diverted and transformed ; it 
could, if properly utilised, prove itself to be a national heritage of 
incalculable worth. 


To enter into any details of that great event of Japanese history known 
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as the Restoration of the Emperor Meiji is here impossible. Suffice it 
to say that by one means or another the Daimyo were severally induced 
to render back to the Emperor their fiefs and authority in their entirety. 

_ Gradually the new conception permeated the ranks of the people. 
Gradually the old differentiated loyalties became united; the former 
limited sense of duty expanded into the new national sentiment of trust 
in and obedience to the Emperor and the country ; the modern conception 
of patriotism came into being. 

But not, be it noted, at the expense of the domestic and communal 
cults. The circumference formed by the latter had been dissolved ; such 
cults now became lesser circles, still containing the small-circles of the 
domestic cult, but themselves contained within the vast circumference 
of the national religion. 

Such is the background, such the chief influence that has gone to form 
the Japanese of to-day. This great religion of loyalty forms the basis, 
which in its potentialities for good is surely unique and of infinite value. 
That it has its weaknesses—grievous ones, indeed—we have already 
seen. But it is the fundamental source, the parent soil within the deep 
layers of which are embedded the roots from which the Japanese character 
has sprung—the soil which has nourished and strengthened its growth 
and produced the plant whose nature we are beginning to know. Other 
influences there are, however, which have pruned that plant and watered 
it, which have shaped and trained it, and it is these that now remain to 
be considered. 


Part I 


The fundamental influence which has gone to form the Japanese 
character was, as we have seen, Ancestor Worship, known in its Japanese 
manifestation as Shinto. It is therefore religious in character. Two 
other influences remain to be considered which can be classified as 
Political and Cultural, which, overlapping and combining, formed a third 
to which the term “ social’ may be applied. But it being impossible 
to draw a hard and fast line as to where the latter begins and ends, it 
will be dealt with in general terms while discussing the former two. 

The chief cultural influence was of course that of China—China in 
general and Buddhism in particular. 

Buddhism was first introduced from Korea about A.D.552, but it appears 
that Confucianism preceded it by a considerable interval. By introducing 
the love of learning the latter had to some extent prepared the way for 
Buddhism, and it is known that even as early as the first century there 
" were some Chinese scholars in Japan. But it was not until the end of the 
third century that the study of Chinese literature became fashionable 
among the upper or ruling class. But Confucianism did not represent 
a new religion: it was a system of ethical teachings founded upon an 
Ancestor Worship much like that which prevailed in Japan. It offered 
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a kind of social philosophy ; it reinforced and expanded the doctrine of 
filial piety and it regulated and elaborated pre-existing ceremonial. But 
its chief effect was in the education of the ruling class, thereby exerting 
a powerful influence which to some extent remains down to the present 
day. 

But the religion of the Lord Buddha was altogether different both in the 
nature and in the extent of its influence. The first Buddhist mission of 
A.D.§5§2 seems to have left little mark and it was not until well into the 
ninth century that this new religion really began to spread throughout the 
country. This was due to the method and efforts of one of the greatest 
ecclesiastics known in Japanese history—Kobo Daishi. It was clear 
that in a land so saturated with the intense conservatism of the ancient 
Ancestor Worship, with its inherent power of resisting innovation, no new 
religious system could possibly succeed which failed to give a place of 
honour to the revered and awe-compelling Kam:. Kobo Daishi therefore 
fostered the idea that the chief gods of Shinto were but other aspects of 
Buddhist divinities. It was easy, for example, to identify the Great 
Illuminator Dainichi with the Sun-goddess Amaterasu, and to apply a 
eunulat dualism wherever it seemed most desirable. Under the name of 

Ryobu-Shinto, the compound of Shinto and Buddhism obtained im- 
perial approval and support. In many places the rites of the two religions 
were performed even within the samé official building ; they seemed truly 
to have amalgamated. Nevertheless there was no real fusion, for on the 
disestablishment of Buddhism after ten centuries of such contact, they 
fell apart as lightly as if they had never touched. 

But in spite of this apparent fusion it was almost entirely among the 
court and the ruling caste that Buddhism found its adherents. It was 
not until the beginning of what is known as the Kamakura Period, 1185- 
1308, that it began to permeate the people in general, and then in a form 
so simplified as to bear little resemblance to the high metaphysics of the 
orthodox faith. , 

It was in the domestic cult that Buddhism affected its most lasting 
modifications, but even so these were neither fundamental nor universal. 
In matters of ritual a large proportion of the people preferred to follow 
the old Shinto form, while frequently earnest converts continued to 
profess the older creed as well. With these ancient beliefs Buddhism 
attempted to interfere only by expanding them, by interpreting them from 
a new angle. Modifications were effected but no suppressions. In 
_ fact it might almost be said that Buddhism accepted the whole body of the 

old beliefs and rites. The latter it encouraged, cultivated and elaborated, 
and under its teaching a new and emotionally most attractive form of 
the domestic cult came into being. 

It will perhaps be wondered, in view of what has been stated above, 
why the Buddhist influence has been termed cultural rather than religious. 
Because it was not by words only that the new teaching made its way. 
It is true that through its doctrine—simplified though that was—it 
induced a new way of thinking, a new outlook on life ; but it also brought 
in its train all the incalculable wealth and beauty of Chinese art in its 
widest sense. j : 

It must be remembered that Shinto had no art worthy of the name. 

* Ryobu means “two departments ”’ or “ two religions.” 
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In the very early days its ghost-houses, silent and empty, were not even 
decorated. When the first Buddhist temples were erected the Japanese 
gazed in wonder at the mysteries of beauty unfolded in the arts of carving, 
painting and decoration. The images of the Bodhisatvas or Buddhist 
saints smiling in gold, the great paintings hung in the vast pillared halls 
of the temples, the wondrous frescoes depicted on the walls, above all 
the sublime statue of the Lord Buddha Himself, seated on the lotus, 
wrapped in blissful contemplation, the whole breathing an atmosphere of 
infinite peace, of happiness divine—what must have been the effect on 
the minds of those simple, untutored people as yet unaccustomed to any 
kind of art ! 

Again, to people only familiar with the simple architecture of the 
Shinto shrine, what astonishment must have been caused by the great 
temples in the cities—the lions and lanterns of bronze and stone, the 
enormous suspended bells to this day still sounded as then by the swinging 
beam, the glimmering splendour of the altar, the ceremonial with its 
chanting and incense burning, what delight, what awe must it have 
inspired ! 

Then there were new and charming little ceremonies for the home, 
giving the domestic cult a wholly new and emotional attraction. Every- 
where the people soon learned to kindle the 108 fires of welcome for the 
annual visit of the dead, to supply the spirits with little figures made of 
straw or out of vegetables to serve for oxen or horses, and to prepare the 
ghost-ships for the souls to return over the sea to their underworld. 
Then too started the Bon-Odori, the dances of the Festival of All Souls, 
and the custom of hanging white and coloured lanterns over graves and 
house doors respectively, to light the coming and going of the visiting dead. 


But perhaps the greatest cultural value of Buddhism to the nation was 
educational. The early Shinto priests were mostly aristocrats and the 
idea of educating the common people would simply not have occurred 
tothem. But Buddhism, from its vast experience in other lands, offered 
the boon of learning to all. Eventually the temples became common 
schools—Terakoya—or had such attached-to them, and at each village 
temple the children of the community were instructed in the elements 
of learning. It is significant that, even in those early times, there was a 
special educational system for the military caste, presumably because they 
would not associate with the masses ! 


To give any just conception of the immense cultural influence which 
Buddhism exerted on the people is of course out of the question. Such 
would require volumes. To state only the most general facts it may be 
said that, as a moral force, it strengthened authority and encouraged 
submission by its extension of the spiritual world, thus emphasising the 
potential greatness of the Kam: and the corresponding results of duties 
properly fulfilled or neglected. As teacher, it brought the opportunity 
of education both in ethics and esthetics to all. It either introduced or 
developed all that can be classed as art in Japan, while its influence on 
literature was immense. Buddhism too was responsible for the intro- 
duction of the drama and of the best poetical theories, while all the refine- 
ments of Japanese life, such as the “‘ Tea ceremony ”’ and the “ Flower 
arrangement,” owe their inception to the same source. In short, while 
it in some degree made more rigorous, more binding the rules of Shinto 
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restrictions, and made the restricted even more plastic to the voice of 
authority, it yet adorned them with that charm which is so often reférred 
to by visitors to Japan. 

If Ancestor Worship can be called the parent soil which has given the 
chief nourishment to the deeply embedded roots of the Japanese plant, 
Buddhism may be likened to the humus which, added to and mixed with 
the original mould, has given special nourishinent and strength to that 
curious growth. It remains to consider that influence which has trained 
and shaped the plant into the extraordinary production which the ordinary 
Japanese presents us with to-day. ° 

Almost the whole of Japan’s authentic history has been the story of the 
rise and fall—and rise again—of the military power. 

How the dual form of government originally arose in Japan, how the 
Emperor ceased more and more to concern himself with the administra- 
tion and appointed a deputy to carry on that work, has already been 
suggested. When the system first arose, the Emperor appointed the head 
of the Fujiwara clan to be his deputy or regent. This clan represented a 
majority of the ancient nobility claiming divine descent. The families 
professing such an ancestry numbered 155, and as a class were known as 
the Kuge. Prince Konoye is one of the few modern representatives of 
Kuge descent. 

The office of regent or Kwampaku, which had been in actual existence 
for hundeds of years, was formally established by the ninth century, and 
for five centuries it was always a member of the Fujiwara who held it. 
Naturally every opportunity was taken by the family to increase the 
authority of their position. Not only all civil officers, but even the wives 
and concubines of the Emperor were from the Fujiwara. The whole 
power of government thus being in the hands of the clan, the political 
authority of the Emperor ceased to exist. To ensure a continuation of 
this state of affairs,.the regent began to regulate the succession to the 
Throne. Emperors were compelled to abdicate at an early age and then 
to become Buddhist monks. One Emperor is recorded as having ascended 
the Throne at the age of two and abdicated at the age of four years. But 
—and here is the significance of this method—the religious dignity of the 
Throne increased. The more the Emperor was withdrawn from public 
view, the more did his seclusion and inaccessibility serve to deepen the 
awe of the divine legend. The living deity was made invisible to the 
multitude. 

It is important to stress this phase of Japanese history because it directly 
prepared the way for the rise of the military power. The people became 
so accustomed to the real authority being wielded by an official other 
than the Emperor that they simply could not imagine anything else. 

The history of all the Japanese regencies, commencing with the Fuji- 
wara, has always been the same. The mystic authority of the Throne 
was of course, by its very nature, inviolable and permanent. Things 
divine cannot be affected by things temporal. But political authority, 
however powerful at its peak, depends on the interplay of human ambi- 
tions and material circumstances. 

Like all those who eventually succeeded them, the Fujiwara became 
victims of that luxury which they had introduced and maintained. De- 
generating into a mere court nobility, they left the conduct of affairs to the 
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Buke or the Military Class which had come into existence during the eighth 
century when society had been organised on the Chinese system. Once 
formed, this class extended its power rapidly. Clans distinguished by a 
specifically military character came into existence. As they increased 
in strength and influence so rivalries arose, and clashes became ever more . 
frequent. Eventually two such clans became pre-eminent, the Taira and 
the Minamoto. For a time their mutual rivalry was kept in check by the 
Fujiwara, but as the authority of the latter became weaker so the ambitions 
of the two rivals became more uncontrollable. At last, about the middle 
of the eleventh century it broke out in open civil war, which was to be the 
longest and the most bitter in Japanese history. Both the Taira and 
Minamoto families were Kuge ; both claimed imperial descent. At first 
che Taira carried all before them, but at last fortune turned in favour of 
the Minamoto. In 1185, at the famous sea battle of Dan-no-ura, the 
Taira were utterly exterminated: 

This date 1185 is one of the most important in Japanese history, for 
it saw the commencement of that military rule which was to endure until 
1868—the rule of a Shogun or generalissimo. To his administration 
established at Kamakura in north central Japan, the Shogun gave the 
name of Bakufu, which really means ‘‘ Military Headquarters,” thus 
clearly establishing its character. During the next 680 years Japan was 
to have two rulers—the Heavenly Sovereign in sacrosanct seclusion, the 
source whence all honours and all authority was at least supposed to be 
derived, for divinity could not be usurped, and the real executive and 
administrative Imperator who wielded all actual power. 


To give more than the brief outlines of the development of Japanese 
feudalism, fascinating though the subject is, is beyond the scope of this 
short review. Stated shortly, it is the story of clan wars continued at 
irregular intervals for nearly five centuries. Just as the Fujiwara had 
been overcome by the Taira, who had been eventually destroyed by the 
Minamoto, so were the latter in their turn overcome by the Hojo family 
who ruled as regents of the Shogun. So the struggle for power continued 
until the country was in danger of complete disintegration. It requires 
but a small effort of the imagination to picture the condition of the un- 
fortunate peasantry—their menfolk taken from the land to join the 
forces of the clan lord, the land itself ravaged or left untilled and desolate, 
the resultant famine and pestilence and all the other horrors of civil war— 
and this state of affairs continuing year after year, generation after genera- 
tion. Of course there were periods of comparative quiescence ; also not 
all parts of the country were affected simultaneously. It is, however, true 
to say that at no moment during those 500 years was there some part 
of the land which did not become the centre of war and bloodshed, 
looting, starvation and destruction. 

It was not, however, only the warring clans which brought these 
disasters on the people. During the thirteenth century Buddhism had 
also developed into a great military power, very similar to the church 
militant of Europe’s Middle Ages—the period of soldier-priests and 
fighting bishops. Many of the Buddhist monasteries had been converted 
into fortresses filled with monks who were in fact nothing less than trained 
fighting men. To the horrors of normal warfare the monasteries added 
the more deadly—because less evident—poison of intrigue. As a direct 
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result of this, aided by the political scheming of the then ruling Shogun, 
a terrible event took place. In 1336 a rival Emperor was set up, and for 
a period of 56 years Japan continued to have two Mikados. 

This, as will be easily understood, meant nothing less than the breaking 
up of the whole tradition on which existing society had been built. The 
crisis was overcome in 1392, but the forces of disruption to which the 
dispute had given rise came near to ruining the entire country. Agri- 
culture and industry ceased to exist outside the domains of a few powerful 
lords ; whole provinces became waste. Yet, in this time of utter misery, 
never had luxury and extravagance been so rife and wanton among the 
‘‘ upper ten”? comprised by the Shogun, his ministers and their house- 
holds. This terrible state of affairs was to continue until 1573, when the 
first of the great trio, the founders of modern Japan, seized power. These 
were Oda Nobunaga, Hideyoshi Toyotomi and Tokugawa Ieyasu. 

Each complementary to the other two in talents and abilities, each 
- realised that the only way of saving the country was a centralised rule so 
strong that no great clan would dare to raise its head. Oda Nobunaga, 
whose energy was only equalled by his ruthlessness and the brilliance of 
his generalship, began the task by destroying once and for all the Buddhist 
power. On his death Hideyoshi Toyotomi took over the work, and before 
his death he had so weakened the clans that for the first time it could be 
said that Japan was at last under the control of one directing head. It 
was left to the administrative genius of Tokugawa Ieyasu to organise and 
give the nation a central government so strong, so firmly established 
and eventually so feared that no clan lord dared even to start intrigues, 
much less attempt open rebellion, and which was to endure for the next 
250 years. For the first time in Japanese history the nation was in- 
tegrated—integrated, at least, in so far as the peculiar nature of the social 
unit rendered possible. Ieyasu made Yedo—the modern Tokyo—the 
seat of his administration, and his counsels and principles of government, 
laid down in a document known as the “ Legacy of Ieyasu,’’ remained 
as the final book of reference used by his successors in the conduct of the 
administration. 

The Tokugawa Shogunate, which lasted until 1867, gave the country 
15 military sovereigns under whom Japan enjoyed a regime both of order 
and stability for 250 years. - 

It is now necessary to glance for a moment at that society upon which 
the Tokugawa regime was to have so strong an effect. 

When, centuries earlier, society in general had been organised according 
to the Chinese system, it was divided into four castes or classes. Above 
these four stood the Kuge, or ancient nobility, descendants of Emperors 
and of.gods. Below them was the Eta or outcasts, descendants of slaves. 
They were and are a pariah people, following certain occupations in the 
- monopoly of which they were legally confirmed. From their ranks 
came the torturers, executioners. and grave-diggers. Most of them 
followed, as they do to-day, the business of tanners, and they alone had 
the right to slaughter and flay animals. 

The four classes mentioned above fell into two main groups. The 
Military caste, the Buke—and the rest known collectively as the Heimin. 
In the Military caste the only difference between lords and warriors was | 
that of rank based upon income and. title. All were Samurai, from the 
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most powerful Daimyo or feudal lord to his humblest retainer. It is not 
without interest to note that the word “‘ Samurai ’”’ and the title of his 
corresponding type in feudal Europe, ‘‘ Knight,”’ both carry precisely the 
same meaning—‘‘ one who serves.” (The former is derived from 
the old Japanese word ‘“‘ samurahi’’ and the latter from the Anglo-Saxon 
** cntht.’’) | 

The Shogun ruled over 292 lords of provinces or districts, such lords 
being called Daimyo. Before the Tokugawa period each lord exercised 
absolute authority in his own domain, and the welfare of the people 
depended wholly on the whim of these autocrats. One of the first acts 
of Ieyasu was to check the despotism of the Daimyo by so restricting 
their powers that undue oppression or cruelty might even involve the loss 
of their estates. The great Daimyo had their greater and lesser vassals, 
and each of these again had his force of trained Samurai. There also 
developed a special class of soldier farmer called Goshit who seem to 
have formed a kind of yeomanry. They were not Samurai but as inde- 
pendent landowners possessed both privileges and powers. Such, very 
briefly, was the general organisation of the noble (Kuge) and military 
(Buke) classes by whom the people were ruled with great severity and 
sometimes brutality. 

The other three castes, classed together as the Heimin or common 
people, were in order of seniority the Farmers (Hyakusho), the Artizans 
(Shokumin) and. the Merchants (Akindo). It is not easy to draw a line 
between the Samurai and the Farmer class because many Samurai, 
especially in the south, were farmers also. Perhaps the term hyakusho 
should be confined to those tillers of the soil who lived only by agriculture. 
But the occupation of the peasant was considered honourable ; so much 
so that a farmer’s daughter might even become a servant—a very humble 
one, it is true—in the Imperial Household. | 

Below the peasantry ranked the Artizan class (Shokumin), which in- 
cluded all crafts such as smiths, carpenters, weavers, potters, etc. Among 
these the sword-smith was facile princeps, and not infrequently some of 
them rose to dignities far beyond their class. They enjoyed, of course, 
the patronage of the highest, and it is affirmed by experts that when the 
art was at its height the Japanese blade far excelled anything that could be 
produced from the forges of the West. To this day the sword is known 
as the Soul of the Samurai ; before and during the forging of a blade the 
smith goes through special ceremonies of purification, while religious rites 
are practised at each stage of the process. 

All the principal crafts had guilds and in general trades were hereditary. 
Under the rule of Hideyoshi it was strictly forbidden for an individual 
either to leave his guild or his class, though only a century earlier an 
ambitious man might climb the social ladder, even into the sacred en- 
closure of the Samurai, though this was very exceptional. 

Finally, there was the Merchant class (Akindo), including bankers, 
merchants, shopkeepers and traders of all kinds. The business of money- 
making was held in contempt by the superior classes, particularly by the 
Samurai, and all methods of financial profiting were greatly despised ; 
but the callings of the farmer and the artizan were considered honourable. 

These three classes, then, together comprised the Heimin or ‘“‘common 
folk.”” The gulf between them and the Samurai was immense, and when 
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we see the regulations issued by the Tokugawas, formed with a view to 
lightening the burden of the people and restricting the oppression of the 
military, we may have some idea of the conditions in which the Hetmin 
existed under their military masters. For all Hetmin were subject to the 
Samurai, any Samurai being privileged to kill one who showed him 
disrespect. Yet the Heimin were actually the nation. They alone created 
the wealth of the country, they produced the revenues, it was they who 
paid the taxes and so supported the nobility, the military and the clergy; 
for both Buddhist and Shinto priests, though forming a class to them- 
selves, ranked with the Samurai and not with the Hemin. 

Such, then, is a very rough picture of Japanese society as it was when 
the Tokugawa Shogunate began its comparatively beneficent and extremely 
efficient rule. It was a society regimented from within and without, all 
action being both positively and negatively regulated. The household 
ruled the person ; the community ruled the household ; the lord of the 
soil ruled the community and the Shogun the lord. 

Over the whole body of the people—the producing classes—the 
Samurai had power of life and death ; over the Samurai the Daimyo held 
a like power, and similarly were the Daimyo subject to the Shogun. 
Neither was this all. Among the Heimin were countless small groups 
bound together by a common interest, guilds of all sorts, and these too 
were but despotisms within despotisms and of a communistic order, 
each member being governed by that of the rest. 

Who, in view of these things, can wonder at the Japanese with his 
passion for secret societies, for committees and mysterious meetings of 
all sorts ? 

Centuries of civil war and bitter economic distress had by the sixteenth 
century brought about such confusion in society generally that class 
boundaries were in danger of being obliterated. Hideyoshi (1536-1598), 
as mentioned above, took the first step in re-erecting them by making it a 
penal offence for anyone to step out of that position in life into which he 
was born. Ieyasu, by the inclusiveness and minutiz of his sumptuary 
legislation, heightened them and strengthened them to a degree that to 
modern minds seems almost incredible. 

Within these by now impregnable barriers, it is true that the people were 
happier. They were protected from the unjust tyranny of their lord, 
they were at peace, and they were secure ; but at what a cost ! 

It is the regulations as affecting the peasantry in particular that we 
should examine, but not forgetting that, mutatis mutandis, the same kind 
of restrictions were applied to every class, not excluding the Samurai 
themselves. In fact, the higher the class the more complicated and 
severe did the restrictions become. 

In the case of the farmer, there was hardly any detail of his existence 
that was not prescribed by law, from the size, cost and form of his house 
down to such trifling matters as the number and quality of the dishes to 
be served at meals. For example, one who had an income of 100 koku 
(about £100 p.a.) of rice might build a house 60 feet long ; but no room 
might contain an alcove. Neither might he roof it with tiles. None of 
the family might wear silk ; at no time might he make valuable gifts to his 
friends. If he entertained them, the rice-wine (o-sake) must not be 
served in wine cups—only in soup cups! On the occasion of the annual 
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Boys Festival the presents to be given to the child by the whole family 
were limited by law to “one paper flag” and “two toy spears.” 
And so it went on, and the lower the income the more humiliating did 
these restrictions become. 

And the peculiar constitution of society made it possible to enforce this 
sumptuary legislation. Each community was organised in groups of five 
households called kumi, and as the kumi was responsible for the conduct 
of each and all of its members, so each member was responsible for the 
rest. A contemporary document states: ‘‘ Every member of a kum 
must carefully watch the conduct of his fellow members. If anyone 
violates these regulations he is to be punished and his kumi will be held 
responsible.”? Responsible for the serious offence of giving more than 
one paper flag to a little boy ! 

When a man’s life was legally regulated i in such diay: things as the cost 
of his wife’s hairpins and the price of his child’s doll, it was not to be 
expected that such a thing as freedom of speech should be tolerated. It 
did not exist. The hierarchical order of society was reflected in the 
ordering of pronouns and verbs and in the prefixes and suffixes attached 
to adjectives. To a great extent the same applies to-day. There is still 
a special court language, while grammarians tell us that there are now 
16 terms corresponding to “‘ you’”’ and ‘“‘ thou ’”’ according as whether 
the speaker is male or female, inferior or equal, or superior. In Toku- 
gawa days there were many more, while each grade of society had an 
“I” especially its own. The regulations, too, were more positive than 
negative ; what was not to be said was not nearly so important as what 
must be said, which was laid down in rules innumerable. 

Similar detailed regulations to those laid down for speech were also 
prescribed for demeanour and etiquette. These did not apply merely 
to bows and obeisances but even to facial expression, the manner of 
smiling, the conduct of the breath. On all sides, in every direction, in 
almost every activity of normal life, nothing but restrictions and restraints ! 

And what happened if some unfortunate happened to make a mistake ? 
Tokugawa Ieyasu issued an enactment legally confirming the right of any 
Samurai to kill any of the Hetmin guilty of rudeness ; he further defined 
the word “ rude ”’ to mean “‘a manner other than is expected’?! In 
the documents regulating the life of village folk it is often read that such 
and such conduct—whether acts of commission or omission—shall be 
punished. What this implies is learned from the ancient records, where 
‘** punishment ”? might mean anything from a trifling fine to burning 
alive. Common folk were often cruelly whipped for quite trifling offences. 
For serious offences death by torture, crucifixion and boiling were the 
usual penalties. What a flood of light this throws upon the arrogance 
and conceit of the modern militarist ! 


Now this legislation to which reference has been made cannot appear 
to our minds other than the most tyrannical, the most despotic and cruel 
that can be imagined. Moreover, the cruelty was not merely physical— 
it was directed against the whole of a person’s being. Neither was there 
any way of shirking or evading these obligations of law and customs. 
The very organisation of society, with its overlapping and interrelated 
system of mutual responsibility, and its custom of “‘ living in public,” 
rendered discovery a certainty. In addition to which there was the 
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notorious spy system of the Tokugawas, which in its thoroughness has 
never been surpassed. The only hope of survival lay in implicit 
obedience. 

Of course the result of such a system was to suppress all mental and 
moral differentiation, to numb personality, stifle originality, and to 
establish one uniform and unchanging type of character. 

It is true that as the Tokugawa Shogunate continued many of these 
regulations were relaxed, both by legislation and by a gradual slackening 
of discipline, but even now, when since 1867 all these terrible sumptuary 
laws have been wholly abolished, the trace remains, for every Japanese 
mind and its point of view reveals the lines of that antique mould by which . 
the ancestral mind was compressed and constricted. 

When the Japanese Government, soaked in autecracy, brings the charge 
of ‘“‘ insincerity ’’ against those who refuse to accept its dictation, is it 
not an echo of the old reaction to one who acts “‘ in an unexpected man- 

er”? ? What a light that not so distant past throws on the campaign 
against ‘‘ dangerous thoughts,” against those who dare harbour or express 
the mildest criticism of the actions of authority ! 

But there is also another side which in trying to understand Japanese 
psychology must be kept in mind. That iron discipline, immensely evil 
though its effects must have been, in many ways had an ethical value of no 
small proportion. Remember the conditions of the country when, after 
those centuries of civil war and misery, the nation at long last had the 
inestimable boon of peace. The Tokugawa legislation compelled each 
succeeding generation to practise the frugality of. its forefathers, a com- 
pulsion wholly justified by the great poverty of the nation ; it reduced the 
cost of living and enforced sobriety, simplicity and the strictest economy. 
It further inculcated cleanliness, courtesy, and a spartan hardihood of life. 
Moreover, that legislation was impressed on a people already accustomed 
to the restrictions of the domestic and communal cults of Shinto, already 
saturated with the idea of loyalty which, to their minds, could only 
manifest itself by implicit obedience. And therefore they would accept 
these, to us, intolerable regulations with complete trust in the good 
faith of their rulers, and with deep thankfulness for the priceless boon of 
peace and security which.the government afforded them and to which 
they and their forefathers hed for so long been strangers. 


The Tokugawa Shogunate came to an end after an unbroken period of 
250 years as a direct result of Western civilisation, in the person of 
Commodore Perry, U.S.A., compelling Japan to open her fast-closed 
doors to world commerce. For over two cehturies the country had been 
barred to all. The death penalty awaited alike any foreigner landing on 
Japanese shores and also any native who left them. All ships of ocean- 
going capacity were broken up. During those most crucial centuries 
when the rest of the world was striding ahead as never. before, the years 
of the mechanisation of industry, the period which saw the birth of 
organised scientific research applied to every branch of human endeavour 
and enterprise, Japan alone remained static. But once her doors had 
been forced open her leaders realised that never again could they be 
closed. The old Japan had gone for ever. The Shogun abdicated, the 
Daimyo handed back their fiefs with their authority to the Emperor, 
who, brought out from his centuries-old seclusion, was restored to his 
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rightful position as the supreme ruler de jure and de facto. The Meiji 
Restoration of 1868 is, therefore, a vital milestone in the development of 
Japan. 

The speed with which Japan adapted herself to modern conditions has 
always excited the wonder of the world. But the organisation of her 
society and its habit of thought rendered the change of externals a com- 
paratively simple matter, thereby giving the world a superficial impression 
of a Western civilisation. And the West liked it; they swallowed the 
flattery of imitation in gulps, entirely averinoking the conservative 
mentality behind, fixed in habits of thought induced by thousands of 
years of despotic government. 


But in these days a real change, a Rindomental change is coming abort. 
How great it is may be judged by the one charge above all that the Mili- 
tarists have brought against the West, reiterating it by every means that 
modern propaganda methods have put at their disposal—the charge of 
imbuing the Japanese people with the idea of Individualism. This, as 
the readers of this paper will easily understand, was preached as the 
Supreme Heresy. The military clique argued that if only the people 
could once again be brought back to the placid, docile, unthinking, 
submissively obedient condition of the Shogunate, not only would their 
own position as rulers of the country be restored to them, but they could 
get on with their policy of expansion, certain of the nation’s united support. 
In this connection the increasing emphasis that during the past 15 years 
the Military extremists have laid on the divinity of the Emperor is most 
significant. For, as we have seen, the greater his sanctity the more must 
he be withdrawn from participation in world affairs, to the enhancing of 
the authority of the de facto rulers. Hence the constant maligning by the 
Military extremists of their only possible rivals—the Statesmen round 
the Throne, the Political Parties and the Financial Groups. They 
themselves, and they alone, were the fit and proper persons to rule the land. 


But this intrigue for power will surely have an effect very much other than 
what the intriguers expected. For in Japan it is obvious that the Em- 
peror can do no wrong. If a policy goes awry it is the result of evil 
advice which has been given to him. The signing of the Axis Pact, then 
of the Axis Alliance, and finally the Declaration of War were all, as is 
perfectly well known to the whole nation,*the work of the Militarist 
party. It is also equally well known how each of these acts has con- 
tributed to the terrible disaster, the utter humiliation which has now 
overtaken Japan, and the would-be Shogun with his Bakufu cannot evade 
responsibility. 

In regard to the people of Japan, what is the future likely to bring 
forth ? There can be no doubt that up to 1936 marked changes were 
observable in the people’s mentality, particularly among the intelligentsia. 
It is true that in official administration the ‘‘ group and clan psychology ”’ 
still functioned and was still encouraged. This was especially so in 
education and in government offices. The influence of the Family 
System is still extremely great, thus vitiating the only atmosphere in 
which free competition can exist. Yet it is an undoubted fact that the 
Gospel of Individualism is—or was—making headway. The reaction 
against military aggression and control which defeat should surely bring 
will give it a tremendous stimulus. 
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Yet in this there is a very real danger—that of anarchy. The problem 
would seem to be how to devise a method of government, or rather a 
system of administration, which, while retaining all that is of value in 
the cult of Ancestor Worship, will widen the mental vision of the in- 
dividual as an individual, and at the same time enable him to grasp the 
distinction between freedom and licence. 

Now it is sometimes thought that the group ideology which runs 
through Japanese society, together with their marked capacity for organisa- 
tion, renders the Japanese people peculiarly open to the development of 
democratic ideas. Actually nothing could be farther from the truth. 

Superficially the difference, between our idea of local self-government 
and the Japanese communal organisation may seem slight. Actually it 
is enormous and fundaméntal. Summed up, it is the differénce between 
the most despotic form of communism, based on religious sanctions, and 
a highly evolved form of industrial union with unlimited rights of 
competition. 

Shortly to sum up what has been outlined i in these two papers, it may be 
said that from the commencement of the Japanese nation as an historical 
unit, it has been subjected to an unexampled tyranny of restrictions 
applied in ene form or another and facilitated by the development of the 
group instinct, itself the result of its form of Ancestor Wership—Shinto. 


One of the chief distinctions between a primitive and an advanced 
society lies in the emotional stability of the individuals composing it. 
As among the members of a family, the normal restrictions of courtesy 
and self-control are relaxed owing to the intimate knowledge and under- 
standing, each of the others, that prevails among them, so is it among 
larger social units. Impacts from without, contacts with other “‘ foreign ”’ 
groups, these are the conditions under which emotional control and 
self-discipline are cultivated, owing to the necessity of peaceful develop- 
ment and increase. in material welfare. The process is gradual, for, if 
‘ self-control is to be built into the national character as a permanent 
possession, the lesson can only be learnt slowly and by degrees. 

But in the case of the Japanese, as has been shown, this lesson has in. 
one sense never even been in the curriculum. For emotional stability 
results from self-control, the mandate for which must come from within, 
from the free choice of the individual. But to the Japanese the oppor- 
tunity of making such a free choice has ever been denied. External 
restrictions alone, and of the most intense kind, have been imposed upon 
them from the beginning, and increased with the passage of the centuries. 
Such restrictions, arising in the first place through the Family and Com- 
munal Cults of Shinto, were intensified by Buddhism and extended by 
the Military Government and the Shogunate. In every restrictive 
measure, both as regards ordinance and application, the group was the 
* unit in view, the object of legislation, whether that group was the family, 
the clan, the class, the profession, or the guild. As for the conduct of 
the individual, this was assured by the jealous vigilance of the other group 
members. This cultivation of the group mentality has also had another 
far-reaching effect in the opportunity it has given, to leaders especially, 
of shelving responsibility. Even in the Japan of to-day it is a practical 
impossibility to put the onus of any decision on the shoulders of any one 
person. 
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Recognition of the individual as a legislative unit in 1868, the year of 
the Restoration of the Emperor Meiji, and the sudden official relaxation 
of innumerable social restrictions, coinciding with the impact of outside 
cultures after 250 years of isolation, presented the world with a pheno- 
menon wholly new and unprecedented ; and hence the extreme difficulty 
of gauging the behaviour of the Japanese people in any given set of 
circumstances. | 

It may be argued that the Japanese, being accustomed to external 
control of the most extreme type, will favourably react to an even ex- 
cessive control and supervision should such be imposed upon them by 
an occupying Power. But here an interesting fact must not be lost sight 
of. It has been shown how minutely every. detail of life was legislated for 
in the -Tokugawa Legacy, each of the four cld4sses being bound by in- 
numerable and complicated regulations, both positive and negative. 


For example those prescribed for the Samurai relative to their behaviour 
to the Heitmin were perfectly well known to the latter. Within the 
bounds set by these regulations the peasant was quite willing to submit. 
But woe betide Daimyo or Samurai if they stepped one iota beyond the 
limits set by law! Immediately a peasant rising would take place. 
Each section of society from top to bottom must “ play -the game ”’ 
according to the rules, which were perfectly well known. ‘‘ Dirty 
play ’’ was intensely resented, and, if persisted in, invariably resulted in 
open rebellion or revenge. 

Such a modus vivendi, lasting over hundreds and hundreds of years, 
has resulted in the Japanese as an individual reacting to the problems of 
life much as would be expected from a strictly brought up and constantly 
repressed child. Their behaviour after defeat in the Philippines, when all 
restrictions had clearly gone by the board, was typical ; it was strictly 
comparable to that of a disappointed child, who, losing his temper and 
with it all control, smashes his toys and kicks his companions or anyone 
near him. On the other hand, the group technique has been developed 
to a degree of efficiency that has probably never been equalled. ‘The 
herd instinct has been perfected and exploited by the leaders of the nation 
to so great an extent that a phenomenon such as mass suicide is looked 
on as the normal behaviour. 


The national disorganisation following on Japan’s defeat, the break-. 
down of all social services, of all law and order throughout the land, is 
therefore likely to produce the most terrible confusion among the Japan- 
ese, far more so than among the Germans. There is bound to be a 
period when all social forces will be in a state of flux, when all anchors 
will have gone adrift: a period when it will be finally realised that the 
basic tradition of invincibility through divine protection—and therefore 
of divine origin, the very foundation of the Japanese social order—will 
be realised as wholly false : a period of infinite danger, but also of infinite ‘ 
opportunity. It will involve the complete and final disruption of the 
whole ancient order, the commencement of ways of thought and life 
utterly novel and completely strange to the vast majority. In short, it 
is in Japan herself that the New Order is to be born. Its shape and 
character will depend largely on the wisdom of the Allied Governments, 
but chiefly on the success of Japan’s own leaders in persuading her 
people to “ make all things new.”’ 
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EDUCATION IN BRITAIN 


A. Education in England and Wales 


L INTRODUCTION 


Education in England and Wales is a typically British institution in that 
it is the product of slow growth, combining variety and freedom. As with 
other social services, that slow growth has quickened under the impact of 
the world struggle. The war against national aggression has rallied, and 
not distracted, the forces in the war on ignorance, and it is characteristic 
of the British spirit that, at the height of a world war, it could plan the 
future of its young people and wholly recast its educational system in one 
sweeping measure. The typical virtues of British education have shown 
the nation’s dislike of imposed uniformity, its preference for voluntary 
effort, its patient and practical capacity for mending rather than ending 
existing institutions, and its tolerant attitude towards religious differences. 
A criticism in the past has been that it has been disinclined to take long 
views. With the passing of the great new Act of 1944, that criticism no 
longer holds. 

In organisation and administration the educational system of England and 
Wales differs in three main respects from that of many other countries. 
These characteristic features are the decentralisation of administration, the 
prominent part played by voluntary agencies, and the fact that teachers 
are not subject to official control on questions relating to curricula, syllabuses 
of instruction and methods of teaching. 

The relation of the central authority to local authorities is based on con- 
sultation and co-operation which is established both by direct contact with 
the Minister of Education and his Department and through the intermediary 
of His Majesty’s Inspectors who act as liaison officers. Both the central 
authority and the local authority are, of course, bound by Acts of Parlia- 
ment, of which the chief is now the Education Act, 1944, which came into 
force on Ist April, 1945. Under this new Act the Minister’s duty is defined 
as being “‘ to promote the education of the people of England and Wales 
and the progressive development of institutions devoted to that purpose, 
and to secure the effective execution by local authorities, under his control 
and direction, of the national policy, for providing a varied and compre- 
hensive service in every area.” The Minister of Education, in discharge 
of the duties placed upon him, issues his main requirements in the form 
of Statutory Regulations and in Circulars addressed to local education 
authorities and other responsible bodies. Although in the last resort the 
final word in most matters rests with the Minister, who under the new 
Act has been given a more effective power and control, the autonomy of 
the publicly-elected local authorities is, and remains, a real thing. 

In the past, the burden of providing educational facilities was mainly 
shouldered by religious bodies, voluntary societies and generous patrons. 
This tradition of voluntary effort persists strongly, and is seen in other 
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spheres besides education, as, for instance, the voluntary hospitals and the 
Royal National Life-Boat Institution. 

The teachers in the schools are not civil servants ; they are neither em- 
ployed nor paid by the State. They are servants of the local authorities or 
of the governing bodies of their schools. Head teachers are free, within 
wide limits, to organise their schools according to their own ideas, and 
teachers generally are not bound by official instructions as to syllabuses, 
text-books or teaching method. On the other hand, the Ministry’s views 
and advice are presented in various ways. H.M. Inspectors review and 
report on the content and value of the education provided in schools, and 
during their visits are available as advisers to individual teachers. The 
Ministry publishes pamphlets dealing with varied educational topics. Further, 
the 1944 Act requires the Minister to appoint two Central Advisory Councils, 
one for England and one for Wales, to advise him on educational theory 
and practice. These Councils, which have now been appointed, may take 
the initiative in making suggestions and recommendations. 

These characteristic features of decentralisation, voluntary effort and 
freedom of method have combined to mould a system of great variety. 
The new Education Act has greatly simplified the general structure and 
provides for a general levelling up of standards, without sacrificing the 
variety and freedom which have been English education’s firmest tradition. 


Il. HISTORY 


The history of education in England may be roughly divided into three 
periods : 

(a) from the age of Alfred the Great to the end of the eighteenth century ; 

(6) the slow growth of the nineteenth century, and 

(c) the swifter, broader advance of the twentieth. 


Early Days 


The story of this first period is mainly the story of the ancient universities 
of Oxford (1168) and Cambridge (1209) and of the endowed grammar 
schools. For primary education there was an unknown number of parish 
and Dames’ Schools and, in the later eighteenth century, a fairly wide net- 
work of Charity Schools, Ragged Schools, and the beginnings of Sunday 
Schools. Any technical education came through apprenticeship and the 
trade guilds. 

The ancient universities and the older schools were religious foundations 
and, though the Reformation intervened, the Act of Uniformity (1662) 
claimed them as the preserve of the Established Church. This restriction 
led the non-conformists to establish in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries a number of “‘ Dissenting Academies.” Until 1779, when Pro- 
testant non-conformists were allowed to become teachers, these academies 
were illegal. 

England has a long tradition of secondary education. The “ classic ”’ 
period for the foundation of Grammar Schools—as, Shrewsbury, Christ’s 
Hospital, Repton and Rugby—was the sixteenth century, but Winchester 
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dates from 1382, and Eton from 1440, while King’s School, Canterbury, 
claims to trace its origins back to the time of Alfred the Great. Many gram- 
mar schools less famous than these, but not dissimilar in origin, were founded 
before 1500. The Grammar Schools made provision for poor scholars, but 
they were really secondary, not primary schools; they prepared their 
pupils, via the universities, almost exclusively for the learned professions, 
especially the Church and the Law. Latin and, later, Greek were the essential 
subjects. ‘“‘ Grammar” meant Latin grammar. 

Though there were many Parish and ‘“‘ Dame”’ Schools throughout this 
period, the spearhead of the war against illiteracy lay in the Charity Schools 
and the Sunday Schools. The former, mainly established through the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, did some good work in the 
eighteenth century, and the latter, originally founded by Robert Raikes in 
1780, did not confine themselves to religious knowledge, but taught reading, 
writing, and sometimes ‘“* cyphering.”’ 


The Nineteenth Century 


The force that drove education forward in the early nineteenth century 
was the Industrial Revolution. This connection, however, was indirect, 
because improvement first came about through the humanitarian efforts of 
isolated philanthropists, who were righteously indignant at the effect of 
factory and mine work upon young children, through the stimulus of the 
Methodist and Evangelical Revivals, and the political drive of the 1830's. 
This latter period saw the first Reform Act, the first substantial Factory 
Act, the abolition of slavery in the British Empire, and the first Parliamentary 
grants for education (1833). 


New Universities 


University College (Gower Street) was opened in 1828, and, as it imposed 
no religious tests, may be regarded as the last of the ‘*‘ Dissenting Academies.”’ 
King’s College (Strand) was founded as a Church of England institution in 
1829. The University of London, for many years a purely examining body, 
was formed in 1836. The University of Durham (1832) was established in 
connection with the Cathedral and took Oxford as its model. 

From 1880 onwards other provincial universities were founded, most of 
them having their origins in science, technical or general colleges founded 
after 1850. Students of such colleges, as a rule, sat externally for the degrees 
of London University, and eventually, when the number of students and 
the finances of the institution warranted, the college would receive an 
independent charter. This is how the universities of Manchester, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Bristol and Sheffield came into being. 


Secondary Education 


As with the universities, so with the Grammar Schools, there came in 
the early nineteenth century a strong urge towards wider studies and general 
reform, and it was to their own credit that the sweeping reforms came mainly 
from within and were associated with such great names as Thomas Arnold 
(Rugby, 1828-42), Edward Thring (Uppingham, 1853-87), and Haig Brown 
(Charterhouse, 1863-97). 
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Arnold of Rugby 


The best known of the great headmaster-reformers was Arnold of Rugby, 
and he, rather than his medieval predecessors, is regarded as the inspiration 
‘of the Public Schools as they exist to-day. He reorganised both the school 
and its curriculum, changed the outlook on the teaching of history, and 
introduced French and mathematics. His practice of entrusting responsi- 
‘bility to his prefects and of using organised games as an instrument in 
character building was especially important in giving Public School education 
its unique character. He “‘ made the chapel the centre of his appeal to the 
school, a thing which before his day had not been done.” 

Through the work of such pioneering headmasters, the older Public 
Schools improved their standards and many new ones—Marlborough, 
Wellington, Haileybury, Clifton and others—were founded. There was, 
during this period, no public system of secondary education, and the need 
for it grew as the century proceeded. Three important Commissions sat : 
the Public Schools Commission (1861-64) which investigated the adminis- 
tration of nine great Public Schools, the Schools Inquiry Commission 
(1864-68) which dealt with the other secondary schools, and the Bryce 
Commission (1894-95) which was instructed “‘ to consider what were the 
best methods of establishing a well-organised system of secondary education 
in England.”” The recommendations of this last Commission formed the 
basis for the main developments of the twentieth century. 


Primary Education 


The first third of the nineteenth century continued and expanded the work 
for primary education of humane voluntary effort, especially of the British and 
Foreign School Society (1814) and the National Society for Promoting the 
Education of the Poor in the Principles of the Church of England. These 
two societies sought to cover the country with schools and maintain them 
out of charitable subscriptions and fees. 

In 1833, the first key-date in the century, Parliament made its first grant 
to education of £20,000, a sum which was divided between the two societies. 
Other bodies came in, and a regular grant system for elementary education 
was established. Payment of grant was bound to involve some form of 
control. In 1839 a Special Committee of the Privy Council was set up to 
consider “‘ all matters affecting the education of the people.’’ Sir James 
Kay-Shuttleworth was the first Secretary of the Committee of the Privy 
Council on Education. His period of office was short, but in that time he 
laid the foundation of elementary education in England. 


The School Board Act 


The most important date in the century was 1870, when the School Board 
Act was passed, providing for the establishment of popularly elected School 
Boards who could set up and manage schools in areas of educational need 
uncovered by the Voluntary Societies. This was the beginning of the so- 
called “‘ dual ”’ system : two types of grant-aided elementary schools came 
into being, one provided by the Churches and the other by the School 
Boards. 
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In the course of time elementary education became compulsory and free, 
and by the end of the century had been made available for every child. 
In 1899, the Board of Education was created under the Education Act of 
that year, and charged with the superintendence of matters relating to 
education in England and Wales. As the new century dawned, big develop- 
ments were at hand. 


The Twentieth Century 


The Education Act of 1902 became the corner-stone of the State educatioa 
system in England and Wales. 

It abolished the School Boards and made the County Councils, County 
Borough Councils, and certain Borough and Urban District Councils the 
Local Education Authorities (known as the L.E.A.s). It gave County 
Councils and County Borough Councils power to supply or assist education 
other than elementary (i.e., secondary and technical) schools. 

It lessened the financial difficulties of the Voluntary Schools by requiring 
the L.E.A.s to maintain them in return for the control of the instruction 
(other than religious) given in them. 

The ultimate results of the Act, to which later Acts and Statutory Revs 
lations contributed, included the establishment and rapid development of 
Secondary Schools wholly provided and maintained by L.E.A.s, the granting 
of financial assistance by L.E.A.s to a number of Secondary Schools (Gram- 
mar Schools and others) already in existence, the development of technical 
education, and the establishment of a number of Training Colleges for 
teachers, wholly provided and maintained by L.E.A.s. This Act held the 
field until the war of 1914-18 gave a further impetus. 


The Fisher Act and Others 


The Education Act of 1918, commonly called the Fisher Act after the 
scholar and historian, H. A. L. Fisher, then President of the Board of 
Education, raised the upper age of compulsory attendance, without 
exemptions, to the end of the term in which the pupil reached his fourteenth 
- birthday, it charged L.E.A.s with the duty of providing, in senior depart- 
ments or central schools, advanced instruction and practical instruction for 
the older children, and made provision for the establishment of part-time 
compulsory attendance at day continuation schools for boys and girls 
between 14 and 18 who had given up full-time schooling. But the post-war 
financial depression, among other things, led to the postponement of the 
operation of this last provision. 

The Education Act of 1921 embodied the Act of 1918 and consolidated 
earlier ones.. The Education Act of 1936 provided for the raising of the 
school-leaving age to 15 (as from ist September, 1939), with the possibility 
of exemption from attendance after 14 years if beneficial employment had 
been obtained. The outbreak of the war postponed the coming into operation 
of the provisions of this Act, but the Act of 1944 has advanced far beyond 
it. Wide general development has taken place in the last quarter of a 
century, especially in the increase in the number of publicly provided secon- 
dary schools, the development of separate “‘senior”’ schools for older childrea 
in elementary schools, and the advance of technical education. 
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Secondary and Elementary Education 


The Education Act of 1899 which created the Board of Education also 
required the appointment of a permanent Consultative Committee to con- 
sider educational questions referred to it by the President of the Board. 

In 1926 this Committee, whose chairman at the time was Sir Henry 
Hadow, issued a report known as the Hadow Report. 

This report, which has deeply influenced educational organisation, proposed 
a complete educational break for all children at the age of eleven and their 
transfer, even if not exceptionally bright, to separate schools, built, equipped 
and staffed to meet the needs of older children. It also recommended the 
raising of the school-leaving age to 15 without exemptions (as eventually 
provided by the 1936 Act) so as to ensure at least four years’ progressive 
schooling for all children over eleven. 

In 1938 the Spens Report, that is, a later report of the Consultative Com- 
mittee, proposed an alternative type of Secondary School, namely, the Tech- 
nical High School. There was already in existence a number of Junior 
Technical Schools which recruited boys and girls from the elementary 
schools at 13, and if transfer to some kind of school with a technical bias 
took place at eleven, the general lay-out of education would be : 


Nursery Schools... 2 to 5 years 
Primary Schools Infant Schools ae 5 to 7 + years 
Junior Schools a6 7+ to 11 years 


Senior or Modern Schools | 
Secondary or Grammar Schools 11+ 
Junior Technical or Technical { and upwards 
High Schools 


Secondary Schools 


Up to 1939 


By 1939 it could be said that enormous advances had been made since 
the first Parliamentary grant of 1833. That first grant was £20,000. The 
annual expenditure of public money in 1943 was well over £100,000,000. 
In 1870 elementary schools to the number of 9,000 provided for 2,000,000 
children. In 1938 there were about 22,000 elementary schools catering for 
5,500,000 children, besides 1,400 grant-aided secondary schools, with half a 
million children. In 1900 not one child in 70 could normally expect to enter 
a secondary grammar school. In 1938 the figure was nearer one in 10. 


Gaps in the Pattern 


Great as progress had been, however, much remained to be done. 
Although free education had been provided for every child, there were 
weak places in the fabric. It was, for instance, a gap that, for a majority 
of boys and girls, education ended at too early an age, especially as the 
raising of the school age from 14 to 15, scheduled for 1st September, 1939, 
was inevitably postponed by the outbreak of war. The need for a com- 
pulsory system of further education remained. 

There was an insufficiency of nursery schools for children under five. 
Classes in elementary schools were often too large and accommodation 
generally left much to be desired, especially in the matter of school buildings. 


There was a great need for extending and improving the supply of school 
meals and milk. There were also difficulties in what was called the “‘ dual 
system,”’ that is, the system under which, from the point of view of provision, 
there were two types of public elementary school: those provided by a 
local education authority and called provided or council schools, and those 
provided by a voluntary (usually religious) body, and called non-provided 
or voluntary schools. The cost of maintenance of all public elementary 
schools, that is, teachers’ salaries, expenditure on lighting, heating and so 
on, was borne by L.E.A.s, but the L.E.A. was not allowed to meet the cost 
of provision, i.e. building, structural repairs, etc. (other than those called 
for by fair wear and tear) of a voluntary school, this being the responsibility 
of the voluntary body concerned. In voluntary schools the appointment of 
teachers, as distinct from the payment of their salaries, and the provision of 
religious instruction fell on the managers of the schools. L.E.A.s were 
empowered, but not compelled, to provide for council schools religious 
instruction, which had to be of a non-denominational character. 

This dual system, with its divided responsibilities, led to much com- 
plication in administration and put a serious brake on educational progress. 

At the other end of the scale were the Public Schools and other analogous 
schools ; institutions of high quality, but not integrated into the national 
system. There were also private schools, of varying merit, which had not 
yet been subjected to an effective system of registration and inspection. All 
these problems existed, and there was need to tackle them comprehen- 
sively. A far-reaching reform was due. 


Ill. EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 


From an early stage in the Second World War, despite air bombardment, 
the threat of invasion and disturbance caused by general evacuation, the 
foundations of a far-reaching reform were being steadily laid. Big things 
were foreshadowed by the Prime Minister in his Four-Year Plan of Social 
Reform broadcast (21st March, 1943) when he gave prominent place to a 
** broader and more liberal education with equal opportunities for all.” 

On 16th July, 1943, the Government’s proposals for Education Reconstruc- 
tion were presented to Parliament in a White Paper (Cmd. 6458). 

The Government’s stated aim was “to secure for children a happier 
childhood and a better start in life ; to ensure a fuller measure of education 
and opportunity for young people and to provide means for all of developing 
the various talents with which they are endowed and so enriching the in- 
heritance of the country whose citizens they are.”’ 

The plan, it was stated, would be brought into operation by stages, and 
would fit into the general picture of social reconstruction. The rate at which 
it would be possible to proceed would depend upon a sufficiency of teachers 
and the provision of new buildings and equipment. Within the period of 
the Four-Year Plan of social advancement foreshadowed by the Prime 
Minister it was hoped to complete the initial design of the future structure 
of a reorganised statutory scheme of full-time education, and to take the 
first steps in the programme of raising the school-leaving age to 15 and 
subsequently to 16, and of establishing a system of compulsory part-time 
education for young people up to 18. 
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Principal Reforms 


The main changes called for in the White Paper were of two kinds, legis- 
lative and administrative, and may be summarised as follows : 


Legislative 


(a) the improvement of the facilities for the training of children below 
‘ compulsory school age by the provision of nursery schools wherever 

needed ; 
(b) the raising of the school-leaving age to 15 without exemptions, with 
provision for a later raising to 16; 
(c) the completion of the reorganisation of the present public elementary 
schools, so that well-designed and equipped primary schools are available 
for all children up to the age of 11, and secondary schools, with varied 
facilities for advanced work, for all children over that age ; 
(d) an amendment of the existing law was— 

(1) to emphasise the position of religious instruction as an essential 

element of education ; and 
(2) to enable the schools provided by voluntary bodies to play their 
part in the proposed developments ; 

(e) the introduction of a system of compulsory part-time education in 
working hours for young persons up to the age of 18 ; 
(f) the provision of adequate and properly co-ordinated facilities for 
technical and adult education ; 
(g) extension of the existing facilities for securing the health and physical 
well-being of children and young persons ; 
(h) introduction of a system of inspecting and registration of all independent 
schools which cater for children of compulsory school age ; 
(i) the adjustment of the present system of local educational adminis- 
tration to the new educational pattern. 


Administrative 
The changes to be effected by administrative action included— 


(a) a progressive decrease in size of classes in primary schools, and 

(b) the adoption of a new and fairer arrangement for deciding on the 

type of secondary education to which children should pass after the primary 

stage ; 

(c) the introduction of a common Code of Regulations applicable to 

secondary schools of all types, so framed as to secure that standards of 

accommodation and amenities generally are raised to the level of those 

of grammar schools, i.e. what were known as secondary schools before 

1945. 

(d) the remodelling of the curriculum of secondary schools ; 

(e) the further expansion of the Youth Service ; 

(f) the improvement of the facilities for enabling poor students to proceed 

to the universities ; 

(g) the reform of the present methods of recruiting and training teachers. 

This brief summary shows that there was a genuinely constructive 
approach to the problems and that an immense advance had begun. 
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The Education Act, 1944 


A Bill “‘ to reform the law relating to education in England and Wales,” 
carrying out the White Paper’s proposals, was presented to Parliament on 
{6th December, 1943, and received the Royal Assent on 3rd August, 1944, 
after having in its various stages occupied the House of Commons for about 
twenty days and the House of Lords thirteen days. The Bill thus became the 
Education Act, 1944, which supersedes all existing Education Acts. It 
reconstructs the public system of education and inspection in schools outside 
the system. The Act is to a great extent based on the 1943 White Paper, 
and embodies all the legislative changes recommended therein, in addition 
to a number of proposals which are new or are modifications of what the 
White Paper called for. The most important of its provisions are as 
follows : 


1. Minister of Education 


The President of the Board of Education is now called the Minister and 
his Department the Ministry of Education. 


2. National Policy 


For the first time the Minister is given effective power to secure develop- 
ment of a national policy in education. Under the 1921 Education Act 
the Board had merely superintendence of matters relating to education in 
England and Wales. Under the 1944 Act the Minister has the duty of 
“‘ promoting the education of the people of England and Wales and the 
progressive development of institutions devoted to that purpose and of 
securing the effective execution by L.E.A.s under his control and direction 
of the national policy in providing a varied and comprehensive educational 
service in every area.” This change, while continuing to allow wide scope 
for local initiative, ensures that every child, wherever he lives, has equal 
access to the benefits of the new education. 


3. Central Advisory Councils 


Two Central Advisory Councils, one for England and one for Wales, are 
established to advise the Minister on educational theory and practice. 
Unlike the Consultative Committees which they replace, their activities are 
not confined to matters referred to them. Sir Fred Clarke is Chairman 
of the English Council and Principal D. Emrys Evans of the Welsh. 


4. Structural Changes 


On Ist April, 1945, the old division into elementary and higher education 
was replaced by a new threefold classification. To quote Section 7 of the 
Act, which sounds the key-note of the new system: ‘‘ The statutory system 
of public education shall be organised in three progressive stages to be 
known as primary education, secondary education, and further education ; 
and it shall be the duty of the local education authority for every area, so 
far as their powers extend, to contribute towards the spiritual, moral, mental 
and physical development of the community by securing that efficient 
education throughout those stages shall be available to meet the needs of 
the population of their area.”’ 

For the first time the educational process is regarded as a continuous 
one through which all children and young people will pass. In particular, 
all children will be given a full-time secondary education. 
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5. School-leaving Age 


The period of compulsory school attendance has hitherto been from 5 
to 14. The age will be raised to 15 not later than Ist April, 1947, and 
subsequently to 16 when the Minister is satisfied that sufficient buildings 
and teachers are available. 


6. School Premises 


New standards of school construction have been prescribed and will 
be enforced; and new arrangements have been made to enable schools 
provided by voluntary bodies to satisfy the new requirements. 


7. Further Education 


‘“* County Colleges ’’ will in due course be established for young people 
who have left school before reaching the age of 18. Part-time attendance 
during working hours will be compulsory. Continuity of educational 
supervision will thus be ensured for all young people up to the age of 18. 
Further education will also include the provision of more adequate and 
better co-ordinated facilities for part-time and full-time vocational training 
both for young people and adults. The provision for non-vocational educa- 
tion and recreation will also be widely expanded. 


8. Nursery Education 


A much wider provision of nursery schools and nursery classes becomes 
obligatory on the local education authorities, attendance being voluntary 
from the age of two or three to five. 


9. Technical and Adult Education 


The Act defines the powers of the Minister and of the L.E.A.s with regard 
to the much needed extension of technical vocational training and of adult 
education. L.E.A.s have the duty of providing adequate facilities. They 
must consult universities, educational associations and neighbouring 
authorities and submit their comprehensive scheme to the Minister, who 
will give directions as to the putting into effect of the schemes. 


10. Physical and General Welfare 


A wide range of developments will take place in the arrangements made 
for the physical and general welfare of all children and young people up 
to the age of 18. 

Better and more varied education will be provided for handicapped 
children. L.E.A.s will have the duty of ascertaining and providing special 
educational treatment for all children who require it (especially ‘* malad- 
justed ’ children). Education will be provided for the less severely handi- 
capped in an expanded system of special schools. The object is to develop 
existing facilities and at the same time provide greater flexibility to cater for 
a wider range of disability. The certification of children by L.E.A.s as 
mentally or physically defective is abolished. 

The Act will lower the age of compulsory attendance at special schools 
from 7 to 5; will grant parents the right to ask for the examination of any 
child over 2, with a view to its being given such special education as it may 
need. 
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11. Registration and Inspection 


Schools not receiving grants from public funds have not hitherto been 
subject to compulsory inspection and supervision. Under the Act all such 
schools will in due course have to be registered by the Ministry of Education 
and inspected. 


12. Scholarships and Maintenance Allowances 


Both the Minister and L.E.A.s will have power to grant scholarships and 
maintenance allowances to pupils over compulsory school age and to pay 
the fees (including, in suitable cases, poareing fees) of pupils attending 
fee-charging schools. 


13. Educational Research 

The Minister’s general powers will enable him to foster research. He 
will also have the specific power to make grants for this purpose both to 
local education authorities and other bodies. The local education authori- 
ties’ powers of assisting research will be extended. 


14. Abolition of the ‘* Marriage Bar” 


In future no woman shall be disqualified for employment as a teacher 
in any school maintained from public funds or be dismissed from such 
employment by reason only of marriage. 


15. Administrative Changes 


Changes have been made in the system of local administration and finance 
to correspond with the main developments mentioned above. 


16. Summary of Time-table 


The passing of the Bill into law gave the Minister his new powers with 
a view to enabling the new administrative scheme to be prepared in readiness 
for ist April, 1945, at which date the school-leaving age was to have been 
automatically raised to 15. Owing, however, to the impossibility in 
present circumstances of finding the additional teachers and of providing 
the additional accommodation (including the repair of war-damaged schools) 
which would be required in order to raise the school-leaving age to 15 on 
ist April, 1945, the Minister has been obliged, in accordance with his emer- 
gency powers under the Act, to make an Order retaining the school-leaving 
age at 14 until at least Ist April, 1946. 

Within the 12 months following Ist April, 1945, the new authorities will 
be required to prepare and submit to the Minister ‘“‘ development plans ” 
covering the whole field of primary and secondary education. When 
approved by the Minister, with any necessary modifications, these plans will 
be given statutory force by the making of ‘* Local Education Orders ” for 
each area. Time will be allowed for managers of voluntary schools to submit 
objections to the plans and to decide whether their school should become 
an aided, controlled, or (if eligible) a special agreement school. 

After preparing their development plans for primary and secondary 
education, the L.E.A.s will be preparing to establish County Colleges. 
An Order in Council will fix the date on which it will become their duty to 
establish and maintain such colleges ; but the date must not be later than 
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three years after the raising of the school age to 15. As the raising of the 
school age has actually been postponed, the date for the establishment of 
County Colleges may be correspondingly postponed. Attendance will 
become compulsory by direction of the Minister when facilities are available. 

Authorities will also be required concurrently to proceed with the planned 
development of technical and adult education. 

The registration and inspection of independent schools will become com- 
pulsory when the necessary inspecting staff is available. The date will be 
fixed by Order in Council. 


IV. GENERAL STRUCTURE 


Having glanced at the story of education from early times up to the 
passing of the great 1944 Act, we may now give a short account of the 
structure of the educational machine as at present functioning. 


The Ministry of Education 


The central authority for education in England and Wales is the Ministry 
of Education, presided over by the Minister, who is assisted by a Parlia- 
mentary secretary. The staff of his department consists of (a) headquarters 
administrative officers and (b) H.M. Inspectors, whose work mostly lies in 
the areas of the L.E.A:s. 

The chief officials working under the Permanent Secretary are two 
Deputy Secretaries, the Accountant General, the Legal Adviser, the Senior 
Chief Inspector, the Chief Medical Officer, who is also Chief Medical Officer 
to the Ministry of Health, assisted by the Senior Medical Officer who gives 
his whole time to the Ministry of Education. (The Welsh Department of 
the Ministry, with its own Permanent Secretary and Chief Inspector, deals 
with the administration of education in Wales and Monmouthshire and works 
at the same headquarters.) 


The chief duties of H.M. Inspectorate are : 


(1) To inspect and report on the efficiency of schools and other educational 
institutions. This also involves the assessment of progress in schools 
and the offering of guidance and help to teachers both individually 
and in groups. 


(2) To serve as local agents of the Ministry on administrative matters. 


(3) To act as the expert advisers of the Ministry on matters of educational] 
theory and practice. 


Local Education Authorities 


There are 145 local education authorities in England and Wales. These 
consist of 62 counties and 83 county boroughs, besides one joint board 
representing the areas of a county and a borough. 

Each local education authority must establish one or more Education 
Committee to which it entrusts its educational work, with the exception 
of certain financial transactions. In practice, education committees usually 
contain a substantial proportion of persons of experience in education who 
are not necessarily members of the council. 
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Every local education authority is now responsible for seeing that there- 
is a full range of educational provision in its own area throughout the three 
stages of primary, secondary and further education. 

‘Po preserve and extend local knowledge and initiative, the Act of 1944, 
while abolishing those L.E.A.s which were not county and county borough 
councils, made provision for the delegation of certain of the functions of 
county councils to specially constituted ‘‘ divisional executives.” These 
executives are individual county districts (i.e. boroughs and urban or rural 
districts), or combinations of them, or parts of them. The functions delegated 
to the executives by the county councils relate normally to primary and 
secondary education. A divisional executive will not normally be respon- 
sible for an area with a population of less than 60,000. 


Finance 


A very large proportion of the expenditure on education is met out of 
the public funds, that is, money provided by Parliament out of taxes, or 
by L.E.A.s out of rates. The amount of the grant paid to L.E.A.s by the 
Ministry out of money provided by Parliament is related to the amount of 
approved expenditure incurred by the authorities, and is at present (1945) 
in total equal to rather more than half this expenditure, though there is 
wide variation in individual areas. The Ministry has undertaken to meet a 
still larger share of the aggregate expenditure of L.E.A.s as their expenditure 
grows, consequent upon the developments to be carried out under the 1944 
Act. 

The net expenditure of the Ministry of Education in the year 1944-45 
amounted to about £65 million ; that of L.E.A.s out of rate-fund monies 
was about £54 million. From Ist April, 1945, there was an immediate 
increase of 5 in the percentage of Exchequer grant payable to each L.E.A. 
in respect of its general education expenditure. This is called the “‘ Main 
Grant.”’ Over and above the Main Grant an Additional Grant is paid to 
authorities for the poorer and more sparsely populated areas. 

Expenditure incurred by L.E.A.s on the emergency training of teachers, 
the provision of school milk, and premises and equipment (including trans- 
port facilities) for school meals, now costs nothing to the rates, but is met 
in full by the Ministry’s 100 per cent. grant to L.E.A.s. 


Primary Schools 


Rather more than five million children, about equally divided between 
girls and boys, now (1945) attend publicly maintained primary and secondary 
schools. About four and a half millions of these are attending schools 
which, before the new Act came into operation, were called public elementary 
schools. 

The term ‘* primary education’ now covers all educational provision 
for children of 11 and under. It is now the duty of each L.E.A. to make 
special provision for children between 2 and 5, by means of nursery schools. 
(See page 12.) A preference is given to the separate and self-contained 
nursery school. 

General improvements in standards of accommodation and reduction in 
the size of classes to a maximum of 40 (and lower when there are sufficient 
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teachers to make this possible) will help infant and junior schools to provide 
a more flexible and progressive education. 


Secondary Schools 


The key-note of the new system is that, so far as is possible, all children 
should receive the type of education best suited to their abilities and 
aptitudes. In order to fulfil this principle, there are to be three main alter- 
native types of education open to children of 11 and over: that given by 
the grammar school, by the modern school, or by the technical school. The 
main provision of grammar schools consists of schools provided or aided 
by the L.E.A.s since 1902. The provided schools were generally called 
county schools, but this term has now been extended to cover all primary 
and secondary schools provided, as distinct from being merely maintained, 
by the authorities. The modern school will be a senior elementary school 
of the best type, offering a general education closely related to the interests 
and environment of the pupils. The secondary technical schools will be 
developed from the junior technical and similar schools, and will continue 
to give a general education largely related to one or other of the main branches 
of industry (including agriculture) or commerce. The three types of secon- 
dary education will not necessarily be provided in separate schools. They 
may in some cases be provided in a single “‘ multilateral’ school. In any 
case the free interchange of pupils from one type to another will be made as 
easy as possible. The original choice will be reviewed at thirteen or even 
later. 

Under the 1944 Act, all tuition fees in secondary schools maintained by 
L.E.A.s were abolished as from Ist April, 1945. 


Controlled and Aided Schools 


The Administrative difficulties of the dual system had been partly met by 
the Education Act of 1936 which enabled, but did not compel, L.E.A.s for 
a limited period to pay 50-75 per cent. of the costs of new voluntary school 
building for senior children. (519 proposals were put forward, covering 
about a third of all the senior children in voluntary schools, and, owing to 
the intervention of the war, only 37 materialised.) The 1944 Act enables 
the remaining proposals, modified if necessary to meet new conditions 
imposed by war damage or town planning or by the new educational re- 
quirements, to be revived under broadly the same conditions as before. 
Schools provided under this scheme will in future be called “‘ special agree- 
ment ”’ schools. 

The 1944 Act has dealt with the problem of both voluntary elementary 
and voluntary grammar schools by offering all of them (except those which 
become special agreement schools) two alternatives : 


(a) If the managers find themselves unable or unwilling to meet half the 
cost of the alterations and improvements needed to bring the build- 
ings up to standard, and the continuing external repair of the fabric, 
all financial obligations pass to the authority. The power of appoint- 
ing and dismissing teachers also passes to the authority, subject to 
the right of the managers to make representations with respect to the 
person proposed to be appointed as headmaster or headmistress and 
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to the right of the foundation managers to be satisfied as to the 
appointment of a proportion of teachers (called ‘“ reserved ”’ 
teachers), who may give denominational instruction for not more 
than two periods a week to those children whose parents desire it. 
Apart from such denominational teaching, the religious instruction 
must be in accordance with an agreed syllabus. Schools the managers 
of which have elected for this alternative are termed “ controlled 
schools.” 


(b) Where the managers are able and willing to meet half the cost of the 
alterations, improvement and external repairs, the remaining half is 
met by a direct grant from the Exchequer. The powers and duties 
of the managers in regard to the appointment and dismissal of 
teachers and the giving of denominational instruction remain sub- 
stantially unaltered and denominational instruction continues to be 
given as before, subject to the right of parents who so desire to have 
their children given agreed syllabus instruction. Schools falling 
in this category are known as “ aided schools.” 


The result of these provisions of the Act is not only to make available 
the financial assistance needed by the voluntary schools to enable their 
premises to be brought up to modern standards and enable these schools to 
play a full and effective part in the primary and secondary school system, 
but also to ensure that they retain liberty for the teaching of the tenets of the 
Church with which they are associated by teachers of their own faith. 

It is now a statutory requirement that in all county and voluntary schools, 
both primary and secondary, the day should begin with a collective act of 
worship, and that religious instruction should be given. 


Direct Grant Schools 


There are a number of grammar schools—about 230—which have received 
grant-aid not from the local education authorities but from the central 
authority. These were, and continue to be called, direct-grant schools. 
Many of these, and also of the schools aided by L.E.A.s, are ancient founda- 
tions going back to the sixteenth century or earlier, but generally speaking 
they are all predominantly day schools and mainly local in character. 

The Fleming Report on the Public Schools (see p. 31) made certain recom- 
mendations for linking these direct-grant grammar schools more closely 
with the publicly aided system. The Minister has in the main adopted 
these recommendations. In future in order to be included in the direct 
grants list a grammar school must offer 25 per cent. of its places to non-fee- 
paying pupils from grant-aided primary schools who may be selected by the 
governors or selected and paid for by one or more L.E.A.s. The school 
must also put at the disposal of the L.E.A., for any area served by the school, 
reserved places to be filled at the nomination of the authority. The fees 
of pupils nominated to fill reserved places will be paid by the L.E.A.s con- 
cerned. The school may charge fees to the pupils filling the remainder of 
the places, but the tuition fees must be in accordance with an approved 
income scale. A reasonably graded income scale would provide for complete 
remission where the gross weekly income of the family with one child does 
not exceed £5 10s.,* with an allowance of 15s. for each additional child. 


* This income limit was raised to £7 10s. in September 1945. 
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Further Education 

The general duties of each L.E.A. include the securing of the provision 
for their area of (a) full-time and part-time education for persons over 
compulsory school age, and (b) leisure-time occupation, in such organised 
cultural training and recreative activities as are suited to their requirements, 
for any persons over compulsory school age who are able and willing to 
profit by the facilities provided for that purpose. This opens up a wide 
field which may be briefly noted under the following headings : Vocational, 
Non-Vocational, County Colleges and the Youth Service. 

(i) Vocational_—This mainly takes the part of voluntary part-time 
study at a local technical institution, after entry into employment (and 
concurrently with it), often through the direct encouragement of the employer. 
The work of the technical colleges for students in industry concerns the 
training both of the technician and the craftsman. Schemes of technical 
training are in operation for building, chemistry, textiles, and mechanical, 
electrical, civil and production engineering. Vocational courses in com- 
mercial subjects have a part to play, as also has the work of the Arts Schools, 
which contribute towards training for such industries as pottery or glass, 
in which design is important. 

Technical education is related closely both to the needs of the individual 
industry and of the individual student. 

(ii) Non-Vocational.—Further education of this kind is undertaken 
either by L.E.A.s or by universities or by certain voluntary bodies.* Non- 
vocational training can be obtained by young people between 15 and 18, 
mainly through L.E.A.s, and also by older people, often through the uni- 
versities or such voluntary bodies as the Workers’ Educational Association. 
The Education Act of 1944 imposes an obligation on L.E.A.s in preparing 
their schemes of further education to consult with the universities and other 
bodies, so as to secure a well-balanced plan for an area or region. This 
type of co-operation is already working smoothly. 

The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust has done important work in financing 
the development of Rural Community Councils, and Rural Schemes of the 
Workers’ Educational Association, and in promoting, through the county 
library service, an efficient book-supply. Other Trusts and Charities have 
stressed the importance of the voluntary element by their good work. 

Among important and forward-looking contributions to the development 
are the success of the educational work undertaken in the fighting forces, 
and the activities of the Council for the Encouragement of Music and the 
Artsf through its stimulation of aesthetic interests. 

Giii) County Colleges—A most interesting and striking element in 
British education lies in the fact that under the 1944 Act L.E.A.s will be 
required, not less than three years after the leaving age has been raised to 
fifteen, to establish County Colleges. All young people under fifteen who 
are not receiving a full-time education will be required to attend these on 
one whole day a week for 44 weeks in the year, or the equivalent. The full 
age range will be built up gradually, children of 15 attending for the first 
year of operation, in the second year those of 15 and 16, the full range 15 to 
18 being attained in the third year following the appointed day for bringing 
compulsory attendance into force. 


* See M.O.I. Pamphlet No. R262, ‘“‘ Adult Educa 
~ Now known as the Arts Council of Great Britain C yun 1945). 
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This new service will clearly have a: vital contribution to make to the 
education and welfare of young people. 


(iv) An important development during the war has been the great 
expansion in the provision and maintenance of facilities for the social and 
physical education of young people. The Youth Service has been built 
upon a foundation of national voluntary organisations (Scouts, Guides, 
Brigades and kindred bodies) and to-day it is a normal education service 
concerned with the leisure activities of young people between 14 and 20 
who are no longer in full-time attendance at school. 


Youth Service 

The Youth Service was intended from the outset not merely to cover the 
provision of recreational facilities but to provide for the training of young 
people in self-government and citizenship, and as a means of continued 
education in the widest sense of the term. 

While the war brought the boys’ pre-Service organisations (Sea Cadets, 
Army Cadet Force and Air Training Corps) into closer contact with the 
Youth Service of which they form an integral part, the service of youth looks 
ahead and is concerned to provide increasing opportunity (without com- 
pulsion) for leisure-time facilities for all kinds of young people. It will be 
developed and expanded in the future in close conjunction with, and as a 
complement to, the system of part-time education in county colleges. 


The Training of Teachers 

Until the present time only teachers in what were called elementary (and 
nursery and special) schools have needed to be ‘“* recognised ”’ as certificated 
teachers, usually after a course of professional training. The great majority 
of elementary school teachers are so certificated. Teachers in secondary 
schools are generally university graduates. 

The new pattern of education under the 1944 Act will make far-reaching 
demands upon the supply and training of teachers, a subject that is fully 
dealt with in the McNair Report (see p. 30 below). The supply of teachers 
will be a crucial factor in the rate of education development over the next 
few years. It is estimated that the total establishment of full-time teachers 
will have to be raised from the pre-war figure of something under 200,000 
in grant-aided schools to a figure approaching 300,000 before all the develop- 
ments which form part of the Government’s policy can be achieved. 

There are two main types of training institutions, namely, Training 
Colleges, which normally provide a two-year course for students of 18 or 
over, and Training Departments provided by a university which give a one- 
year course of professional training for students who have spent the previous 
three years in obtaining a degree. There are 70 Training Colleges and 22 
Training Departments, catering (before the war) for 15,700 students. The 
amount of the annual grant distributed to authorities maintaining Training 
Colleges is to be increased to £100,000. The grants are separate from the 
Ministry’s grants to voluntary Training Colleges. 


Post-War Emergency Scheme 

Plans have been worked out for the establishment immediately after the 
war of a number of “‘ emergency colleges ”’ giving intensive one-year courses 
for men and women from the Forces who wish to enter the profession. It 
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is hoped that this will make a big contribution towards the large number of 
teachers required. Staffs of the colleges will be recruited from experienced 
teachers from schools and colleges of all types, including those who have 
themselves had war experience. 


Supply and Recruitment 

Comprehensive and important recommendations for improving the system 
of training teachers were made by the Committee on The Supply, Recruitment 
and Training of Teachers and Youth Leaders—chairman, Sir Arnold McNair 
(see p. 30 below). Some of the recommendations have already been put 
into practice : for instance, it has now been accepted in principle that in 
future all teachers in grant-aided schools should be professionally trained ; 
the reforms contemplated under the Act do much to improve the station and 
conditions of service of teachers ; something has been done to widen the field 
of recruitment by asking L.E.A.s to extend the educational opportunities 
for selected children in schools other than grammar schools with a view to 
the possibility of their becoming teachers. 

The Minister contemplates accepting the principle that teachers appointed 
after such date as he may later determine, in the light of the position in 
respect of the supply of teachers, will not be regarded as qualified teachers 
unless they have had an approved course of training, except in the case of 
individuals with exceptional academic or other attainments. 

He also accepts the recommendation that ultimately there should be only 
one grade of teacher, i.e., the qualified teacher. Until, however, an adequate 
supply of teachers is available, the Minister proposes to approve the appoint- 
ment of individuals as temporary teachers for a period of five years. These 
temporary teachers will be of the kind hitherto recognised as uncertificated 
teachers, wardens in war-time nurseries or classes, or certain instructors in 
handicraft, trades and so on. 


The School Medical Service 

For nearly 40 years the principle has been accepted that the State has a 
special responsibility as regards the health of school children. The 1944 
Act provides for the widest advance in this field, and the School Medical 
Service will be closely co-ordinated with the proposed National Health 
Service. 

Until recently authorities have only been required to provide inspection 
for children in elementary schools, though they have had the option of 
extending treatment facilities to secondary school children. Forms of 
treatment so far provided cover minor ailments, defects of the eyes, ears and 
teeth, and enlarged tonsils and adenoids, while an increasing number of 
authorities have also undertaken the treatment of crippling defects, heart 
disease and rheumatism, and the treatment of maladjusted children through 
child guidance clinics or otherwise. (In 1945 there are 65 Child Guidance 
Clinics maintained or aided by local authorities and 20 purely voluntary 
clinics.) Under the new Act, the work of regular medical inspection and the 
provision of free treatment, undertaken by the L.E.A.s through their 
medical and nursery staff, is extended to cover all children in primary and 
secondary schools maintained by the L.E.A.s, and. also, when they are 
established, all young people attending county colleges. Here the adolescent 
will gain an advantage not hitherto enjoyed. 
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The setting up of a comprehensive National Health Service will eventually 
ensure that all forms of treatment which school children require will be 
available for them through that service. When this stage is reached it will 
no longer be necessary for local education authorities to provide treatment 
generally, and their functions will be mainly confined to providing medical 
inspection and seeing that children and parents are properly advised and 
encouraged to seek through the new health channels any treatment the 
children may need. 


Meals and Milk 


Since 1908 L.E.A.s have been able to provide supplementary nourishment 
to elementary school children who are unable owing to lack of food to take 
full advantage of the education provided. Since the war, the School Meals 
Service has been greatly expanded. It is now the policy of the Government 
as part of its plans for family allowances that school meals should be provided 
free of charge at all schools maintained by L.E.As for all children whose 
parents desire them, and the 1944 Act makes it the duty of L.E.A.s to provide 
meals at all these schools. Until the necessary legislative action has been 
taken to implement the Government’s family allowances policy, parents who 
can afford to do so will be required to pay a small sum which represents the 
cost of the food, as distinct from overhead expenses. This sum will usually 
be about 5d. a meal. 

By May 1944, 14 million children in England and Wales were receiving 
midday meals, 186,000 of them free. 

Under the 1944 Act, the provision of milk, like that of meals, is converted 
from a power into a duty of L.E.A.s. In 1944, about 3,800,000 children in 
England and Wales were taking milk, about 300,000 of them free. This 
service represents a rapid expansion since 1934. This represents a total 
of over 76 per cent. of all children attending elementary schools and over © 
60 per cent. of those attending secondary schools. 

The Minister of Education has stated that the cost of supplying meals and 
milk to children at school in England, Wales and Scotland when the service 
is fully developed will be about £60 million a year—£48 million for meals 
and £12 million for milk. 

Under the new regulations all authorities must appoint an organiser, well 
qualified in dietetics and cookery and experienced in the planning, prepara- 
tion and service of meals on a large scale. The pupils are to have a minimum 
of one-third of a pint of milk daily, and it is hoped that as many as possible 
will have two-thirds. Dinners and milk may be provided during week-ends 
and holidays and refreshments may also be provided as authorities think fit. 


Boots and Clothing 


The 1944 Act will enable L.E.A.s to provide, or aid the supply of, boots 
and clothing for children and young people attending grant-aided primary, 
secondary and special schools. The cost will be recovered from parents 
who can afford it. Provision is already made on these lines in Scotland. 


Handicapped Children | 
Though much has been done in the past for children who are blind, deaf, 
or physically or mentally defective, usually in “* special ” schools for children 
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so handicapped, the 1944 Act goes considerably further. L.E.A.s are now 
required to ascertain all children who need special educational treatment, 
including ‘‘ maladjusted” children, and to provide special educational 
treatment in the ordinary schools for those less severely, and in special schools 
for those more severely handicapped. More “special” schools will be 
provided, and parents may ask for the examination of any child over 2 with 
a view to being given such special education as it may need. The com- 
pulsory age of attendance for all handicapped children needing education 
in special schools is standardised at 5 to 16. | 


The Universities 


There are twelve degree-giving, self-governing universities in England and 
Wales. Oxford and Cambridge, each with a number of colleges, are very 
old foundations and are residential. The remainder, three of which— 
London, Durham and Wales—also comprise groups of largely autonomous 
colleges, are mainly non-residential. The total number of full-time students 
before the war was over 40,000 and 23 per cent. of these were women. 
Oxford and Cambridge account for 10,700, London for 12,900, the pro- 
vincial universities for 13,400, and Wales for 3,400. 

University degree courses generally extend over three or four years, though 
in medicine five or six years are required. Ali the universities provide for 
post-graduate work and research. 

State Scholarships tenable for university honours-degree courses are offered 
each year by the Ministry of Education. At present the number offered 
annually is 360. They entitle the holder, subject to financial need, to a grant 
in aid of fees and further grants up to £100 for maintenance. Approximately 
two-thirds of the holders begin at elementary schools. 

The Ministry also awards about 30 Royal Scholarships and Studentships 
in Science, and about 60 Scholarships, Exhibitions in Art each year. (Some 
1,500 scholarships with maintenance grants are also awarded by L.E.A.:s.) 

Numerous exhibitions and scholarships are awarded from their own 
funds by all the universities—notably by the colleges at Oxford and Cambridge 
—and also by private benefactions. Approximately 40 to 50 per cent. of 
Great Britain’s university students are receiving financial assistance from 
other than private sources. 

During the war over 6,000 State Bursaries in physics with radio, engineering 
(mechanical and electrical), chemistry, metallurgy, and also in glass tech- 
nology, have been awarded by the Ministry to selected boys and girls. Some 
3,000 Engineering Cadetships have also been given to boys of 17 and 18 
for training for commissioned rank in technical units of the Services. 


University Grants 


The Ministry of Education has no jurisdiction over the universities, and its 
relations with them are concerned mainly with the training of teachers, the 
provision of adult education, and the award of State scholarships and 
bursaries. Financial assistance to universities, however, is administered 
through the University Grants Committee, reconstituted in 1943. The 
Committee has recommended that the present annual vote (1944-45) for 
the universities of £2,149,000 should be increased, for each of the next two 
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financial years, by the addition of £2,000,000 for general university purposes, 
£1,000,000 for developments in the medicals, and £500,000 for grants for 
teaching hospitals. 


Grants for Demobilised Men and Women 


Part of the Government’s plans for the resettlement of demobilised men 
and women consists of a scheme for assisting those whose further education 
or training has been prevented or interrupted by their war services to under- 
take or resume courses at universities, training colleges, technical colleges 
and comparable institutions. 


School Buildings 


The work of planning goes steadily ahead. The Ministry of Education 
has (14th November, 1944) published a Memorandum on the Building 
Regulations made under the 1944 Education Act, suggesting both general 
standards common to all primary and secondary schools, and prescribing 
particular standards of accommodation for different types of school. The 
minimum area for the school site, including playground space, varies from 
half an acre for the smallest primary school to three acres for a three-form 
entry secondary school. Playing-fields up to 14 acres must be provided, 
preferably on land immediately adjoining the site. In selecting sites, atten- 
tion is to be given to the importance of avoiding sites abutting on main 
traffic thoroughfares, and of ensuring that children do not have to cross such 
routes on their way to school. The importance of unrestricted sunlight, 
avoiding undue exposure to prevailing winds, and the value of trees is also 
stressed. 

Detailed standards are laid down for lighting, heating, ventilation, hot and 
cold water supply and sanitation. All types of school must have staff- 
rooms, accommodation for medical inspection and treatment, drying facili- 
ties and adequate storage provision. All schools, except the small primary 
schools, must have one or more separate dining-rooms. All county and 
voluntary schools should have arrangements for film-projection and should 
have at least some class-rooms wired for broadcasting receptions. 

It is the nation’s determination not only to give its citizens the best possible 
education, but to give it in the best possible conditions. 


B. Education in Scotland 


Historical_—Education in Scotland is not an offshoot of education in 
England, but a vigorous parallel growth. The ideal of a comprehensive 
educational system available for all capable of profiting from it is one that 
has long been cherished. As far back as 1560, the Scottish Reformers in 
the First Book of Discipline formulated provisions whereby every town 
was to have a school and every parish a schoolmaster. The children of all, 
rich or poor, were to receive education ‘‘ so that the Commonwealth may 
have some comfort of them.”’ 

Although the Reformed Church had not the resources to carry out this 
scheme, the ideal behind it persisted, and in 1696 the Scottish Parliament 
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enacted that every parish should provide a ‘“‘ commodious house for a school ”’ 
and the salary for a teacher. 

Even then it was many years before the Act was fully carried into effect, 
especially in remote districts. By the nineteenth century, however, thanks to 
the exertion of the Churches and of various other voluntary bodies, the 
number of schools had greatly increased. There was no compulsion to 
attend, and the success of the school depended largely on the schoolmaster’s 
personality. Educational provision was still far from complete and there was 
much illiteracy, especially in the large towns which had sprung up as a result of 
the Industrial Revolution. The seriousness of this became more apparent 
with the Second Reform Act of 1867, which gave the vote to the working 
classes in the towns. Education was now seen to be a matter of urgent 
national concern, which could no longer be left to voluntary agencies. 


Act of 1872 


The great educational landmark of nineteenth-century Scotland is the 
Education (Scotland) Act of 1872, which transferred the work of organising 
and administering education from Church to people. Popularly elected school- 
boards, nearly 1,000 in number, were set up for all parishes and burghs, 
with power to levy rates to meet the cost of administering existing schools 
and of providing such additional schools as were found necessary. Other 
duties included the prosecution of defaulters for non-attendance at school 
and the securing of compliance with the requirements of the Code of the 
Scottish Education Department, which was set up about this time for the 
distribution of the Parliamentary grant. As the main aim of the schools 
at this period was regarded as the elimination of illiteracy, all that was re- 
quired to entitle a child to exemption from school was ability to read and 
write and a knowledge of elementary arithmetic. The age of compulsory 
school attendance was 5 to 13, but school-boards were empowered to 
provide evening schools for persons over 13. 

In 1892 a sum of money was allocated for providing for secondary educa- 
tion. To receive and distribute available grants, secondary education 
committees were set up for each county and for each of the five burghs of 
Aberdeen, Dundee, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Leith, and for the parish of 
Govan. 


Act of 1908 


This Act left the local authorities for education unchanged but extended 
the powers in various directions : children in outlying parts could be con- 
veyed to school or, if necessary, boarded near by ; medical examination of 
pupils could be carried out ; neglectful parents could be prosecuted, where a 
child attended school in a dirty or verminous condition or was unable 
through lack of food or clothing to take advantage of the education provided, 
and food and clothing could be provided for necessitous children. It 
became the duty of school-boards to provide continuation classes for the 
further education of young persons over 14. 


Act of 1918 


By the end of the First World War it was becoming widely recognised that 
the area and resources of the parish school-board were often too narrow for 
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efficient educational provision, especially with the development of specialised 
forms of secondary education. The Act of 1918 accordingly substituted for 
the thousand-odd school-boards 33 county and 5 urban education authori- 
ties. These were ad hoc elected bodies. Local interest in education, which 
had been favoured by the school-boards, was maintained by the institution 
of School Management Committees for local districts, whose main duty was 
to manage the schools in their districts and to deal with matters of attendance, 
thus relieving the education authority of much detail work. 

Other important changes brought about by this Act were the transfer of 
voluntary schools to the management of education authorities, subject to 
certain conditions designed to preserve their denominational character ; 
and the framing of schemes for educational provision, both primary and 
secondary, for each area and of bursary schemes to ensure that promising 
pupils should not be debarred from secondary education by the expense 
involved. 

Authorities were empowered to provide a library service, not only for 
pupils under instruction but also for the adult population. They were also 
empowered to provide nursery schools or to aid nursery schools provided 
by voluntary bodies. This reflected the growing recognition of the supreme 
importance of the proper care and training of the child in its pre-school 
years. 

Two sections of the Act, those raising the school age to 15 and the 
requirement of compulsory continuation classes, have not yet been brought 
into operation. By the Act of 1936 the school-leaving age was to be raised 
to 15 on Ist September, 1939, subject to exemption for beneficial employ- 
ment between 14 and 15. This provision duly came into effect on Ist Sep- 
tember, 1939, but in view of the outbreak of war it was enacted in the 
Education (Emergency) (Scotland) Act of the following month that it should 
be deemed not to have taken effect. 


Act of 1929 

Ad hoc education authorities, while they had the advantage of attracting 
as members persons specially interested in education and of giving education 
authorities a considerable measure of independence, were open to the 
criticism that they resulted in defective co-ordination between education and 
other local authority services. By the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 
1929, ad hoc education authorities were abolished and the administration 
of education was entrusted to the county councils and to the town councils 
of Aberdeen, Dundee, Edinburgh and Glasgow, as education authorities 
for their areas. 


The Education (Scotland) Bill,* 1945 

If the Bill contains fewer important innovations than the English Education 
Act of 1944, the reason is that a number of the major reforms included in the 
English measure were carried out in Scotland many years ago. For example, 
the simplicity of the structure of local educational administration in Scotland 
has long been regarded with some envy by English educationists. Again, 
the introduction of the same set of regulations for all forms of post-primary 
schools was anticipated in Scotland in 1939, when a Code covering primary 
as well as secondary schools came into force. 

* This Bill became The Education (Scotland) Act, 1945, in June 1945. 
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The present Bill applies to Scotland the Government’s policy for the 
development of education in Great Britain and makes a number of other 
changes which affect only the Scottish system. It consists partly of new 
provisions and partly of revised, improved and extended versions of existing 
provisions. It has been drafted with a view to early consolidation with the 
existing Acts and covers all statutes relating to education in Scotland. 
Eventually there will be a single consolidated Education Act for Scotland. 


The more important changes effected by the Bill include the following : 


Local Administration 


Education authorities have since 1929 been the Town Councils of the four 
large cities and the County Councils. All matters relating to education, 
except the raising of money by rate or loan, have to be referred to the Educa- 
tion Committee, and the Council may also delegate to it any of the matters 
referred. In practice, the extent to which functions are delegated to the 
Education Committee varies considerably from one area to another, and it 
is the exception at present for an Education Committee to have a substantial 
measure of control over such matters as the details of expenditure and the 
provision and repair of buildings. 


Education Committees must include a majority of Council members to- 
gether with co-opted members chosen for their experience in education, and 
including Church representatives, nominated by the Churches, and women. 


School Management Committees are set up locally for schools or groups of 
schools and include representatives of the authority, the parents and the 
teachers, and also of the Church in the case of a transferred school. Subject 
to any restrictions by the education authority, School Management Com- 
mittees have the general management and supervision of schools in their 
area, including attendance. 

The Bill restricts co-option to the Church members of the Education 
Committee and provides for the direct election to the Committee (as ‘“* Educa- 
tion Members ”’) by the local government electors of persons qualified to be 
town or county councillors. 

It requires the delegation to the Education Committee of all educational 
functions except the power of raising of money by rate or loan, the approval 
of the Committee’s estimates of expenditure and the power to incur ex- 
penditure not authorised in the approved estimates, which must be excepted 
from the delegation, and certain other functions, including the acquisition 
and disposal of land, the school medical service and any functions which 
should not, in the opinion of the Secretary of State, be delegated, which may 
be excepted from the delegation. This should enhance the standing of the 
Committee and recover some of the advantages of the former “‘ ad hoe” 
authority. . 

It also substitutes for School Management Committees sub-committees 
of the Education Committee to be known as Local Education Committees. 
These will include representatives both of the Education Committee and of 
burgh and district councils. All functions which can be delegated to local . 
Education Committees must be delegated, regard being had, on the one hand, 
to the need for control by the Education Committee of matters concerning 
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their whole area and, on the other hand, to the desirability of stimulating 
local interest in the administration of education. 


Educational Provision 


The adequate provision of education in nursery schools, or classes, hitherto 
voluntary, is made the duty of education authorities. 


School-leaving Age is to be raised to 15 on Ist April, 1946, or such subse- 
quent date, within one year thereafter, as the Secretary of State may appoint, 
and thereafter to 16 as soon as considered possible. The actual dates at 
which the school-leaving age will be progressively raised will depend largely 
on the supply of teachers and the availability of building labour and materials. 
Most pupils at present pass from the primary to the secondary stage at the 
age of 12 +- and enter on either a three-year or a five-year secondary course. 
With a leaving age of 14, however, many fail to complete even a three-year 
course. One result of raising the age even to 15 will be that for the first time 
the majority of pupils will complete a three-year secondary course. From 
the date when the school-leaving age is raised to 15, exemption from attend- 
ance at school, which may at present be granted to children over 12, will 
be restricted to children over 14 in whose case an education authority is 
satisfied that, owing to the circumstances of the child’s home, it would 
cause exceptional hardship to require him to attend school. 


Provision for Handicapped Children. Special educational treatment for 
pupils suffering from disabilities of mind or body is defined as being part of 
primary and secondary education, so that the powers and duties of authorities 
in relation to these children will in future be as extensive as in the case of 
normal children. The Secretary of State is empowered to make regulations 
defining the various forms of special education to be provided and the con- 
ditions to be complied with by special schools, which will make for more 
uniform standards of provision. Education authorities are required to 
ascertain what children require special educational treatment, and are given 
powers of medical examination. 


Further Education 


The Bill makes it the duty of education authorities to secure the adequate 
provision throughout their area of all forms of further education. This 
greatly extends the present duty to provide continuation classes. Further 
education is divided into : 


(a) compulsory further education in junior colleges for young persons, 
who between school-leaving age and 18 will be required to attend 
for one day (or two half-days) in each of 44 weeks in every year, 
unless they are receiving some equivalent form of education else- 
where. The instruction given will be designed to enable them to 
develop their various aptitudes and to prepare them for the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship ; 

(b) voluntary courses for persons over school age, corresponding more 
or less to the present continuation classes ; and 
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(c) leisure-time occupation for persons over school age. This involves a 
much wider conception of adult education than has hitherto held 
the field. Army education has awakened new interests and created 
a widespread demand for instruction of a kind adapted to the needs 
of Service men and women. That demand, carried back into civil 
life, must be met by the development of study circles, discussion 
groups, less formal lectures, classes in physical training, art and 
craft work, music, and any profitable form of leisure activity. 


Payment of Fees. So far as primary and secondary education are concerned, 
the Bill maintains the present position whereby it is open to authorities, 
if they see fit, to maintain some fee-paying schools, provided they are in 
addition to and do not prejudice the adequate provision of free education 
throughout the areas. Compulsory further education is to be free. All 
pupils who receive free education either at schools or junior colleges must 
receive free books and stationery. 


Bursaries. Education authorities are empowered to defray the expenses of 
children attending school, to pay school fees, and to provide assistance to 
enable persons over school age to take advantage of any educational facilities 
available to them without hardship to themselves or their parents. 


Boarding Schools and Hostels. The Bill empowers authorities to provide 
boarding schools and hostels in connection with both day-school education 
(primary as well as secondary) and further education. (The development 
of hostels may prove the only solution of the problem of providing adequately 
for the education of children and young persons living in remote parts.) 


School Meals. The Bill requires authorities to provide milk and mid- 
day meals, and they are empowered to provide other meals and refreshment 
for pupils attending schools and junior colleges. 


Recreation 


The Bill now makes it an authority’s duty to secure that the facilities for 
primary, secondary and further education in their areas include adequate 
facilities for recreation and socials and physical training, and confers wide 
powers for this purpose embracing the provision of playing-fields, holiday 
camps, and so on. 


The Future 


The Bill represents only the first step towards the educational developments 
it is intended to promote. Within the framework it provides, an extensive 
reshaping of educational aims and methods is contemplated. The Advisory 
Council on Education in Scotland is at present engaged on a series of inquiries 
covering a wide part of the educational field. Reports have been received 
on the Recruitment and Training of Teachers, on Compulsory Day Con- 
tinuation Classes, on Training for Citizenship, on Adult Education, on 
Bursaries and on Technical Education. The recommendations contained 
in these Reports are all receiving consideration, and in some instances effect 
has already been given to them. 
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C. Education in Northern Ireland 
Before Reconstruction 


When Northern Ireland became in 1921 a self-governing unit of the 
United Kingdom, the newly constituted Ministry of Education assumed 
control of the educational services, which formerly had been administered 
by three separate departments. Much was achieved in the way of bringing 
older forms into a unified system by the passing of the Education Act 
(Northern Ireland) 1923. By this Act each county and county borough was 
constituted the responsible education authority for its area. The national 
schools of former days were renamed public elementary schools, and parents 
were required to cause their children between the ages of 6 and 14 to receive 
‘** elementary ” education. Between 1925 and 1939, when the outbreak of 
the war made further building impossible, 195 new elementary schools were 
built providing places for 48,210 children, and, of the buildings transferred, 
many were substantially reconstructed. During this period the committees 
developed the school medical services. An increasing number of pupils 
began to attend secondary schools. In 1924 there were approximately 
7,000 children in intermediate and senior departments ; by 1938 this number 
had steadily increased to over 11,500, and in the war years to almost 13,800. 

Of the 61 permanent technical schools and centres, 58 are controlled by 
the education committees. Almost every town in Northern Ireland with a 
population of 3,000 inhabitants has its technical school. The Belfast 
College of Technology is recognised as one of the leading institutions of its 
kind in the United Kingdom and at present caters for more than 8,000 
students. Since 1923 eleven new technical schools have been built and the 
number of students in 1943 was 22,435. The Act of 1923 also gave power 
to the education authorities to provide meals for children in attendance at 
public elementary schools on condition that the appropriate cost was re- 
covered from the parents who could afford te pay. 

The Education Act passed in 1938 raised the school-leaving age to 15, but 
education authorities were to be allowed to grant certificates of exemption 
for children of 14 on grounds of beneficial employment. As in England 
and Scotland, operation of this Act was postponed owing to the outbreak 
of war. In the same year the Physical Training and Recreation Act was 
passed giving the Ministry power to make special grants to local authorities 
and voluntary organisations for the development of facilities for physical 
training and recreation, such as playing-fields, gymnasia, ee 
and so on. 


Reconstruction] 

On 11th December, 1944, a White Paper, Educational Reconstruction in 
Northern Ireland, was published, outlining the Northern Ireland Govern- 
ment’s proposals in this field. Some of these proposals are akin to proposals 
now incorporated in the English Act of 1944 and are put forward as the 
result of an independent examination of the problem. 

It is proposed : to reduce the lower limit of compulsory attendance from 
6 to 5 ; to raise the school-leaving age to 15 without exceptions and to take 
power to raise it subsequently to 16 ; to require education committees to 
provide nursery schools or classes where, in the opinion of the Ministry, such 
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provision is required ; to replace the present public elementary school system 
by a system of primary schools for children up to 11-+- and secondary schools 
of different types for older children. 


There will be two main types of secondary school : 


(1) Senior, providing full-time education from 11+ to 17 or 18. (The 
existing secondary schools.) It will not be possible to abolish fees in these, 
but no child will be debarred from attending for financial reasons. 


(2) Acompletely new system of free (junior) secondary schools for children 
of 11+ to 15. Into these it is proposed to merge junior commercial and 
domestic economy schools, but junior technical schools, without fees, will be 
retained as separate entities. 


Proposals are also made for a qualifying test, conducted by the Ministry, 
on which up to 80 per cent. of admissions to all senior secondary schools 
will be based ; and for financial assistance, if necessary, to children who 
qualify on this test ; for scholarships at university level to be awarded by the 
Ministry ; for religious instruction and a collective act of worship in primary 
and secondary schools ; for increases in certain direct building grants ; the 
fostering of voluntary schemes for part-time continued education and the 
power to make such education compulsory at a later date for young persons 
of 15-18 ; the development of agricultural education and the youth service, 
medical inspection, milk and meals in schools, and of education for children 
requiring special treatment. 


D. Four Important Reports 


Education is a living and continuous thing. No Act of Parliament, 
however beneficial, can claim to have brought complete fulfilment of national 
aims in education. 

Far-reaching as is the scope of the great 1944 Act, there are at least four 
additional fields which have been examined, and which are the subjects of 
reports whose main recommendations are due in time to be implemented. 


Agricultural Education 


The Committee on Post-War Agricultural Education in England and Wales, 
Chairman, Lord Justice Luxmoore, made recommendations (9th April, 
1943) regarding the unification of the agricultural advisory services and the 
integration of agricultural education within the framework of general educa- 
tion. The first of these recommendations has been carried out and the 
second has been favourably received by the Government. In June 1944 
a Joint Advisory Committee was appointed to advise on Agricultural 
Education up to and including the Farm Institute stage. 


Recruitment and Training of Teachers 


The Committee on the Supply, Recruitment and Training of Teachers and 
Youth Leaders, Chairman, Sir Arnold McNair (see also p. 19), recommended 
(4th May, 1944) the widening of the field of recruitment, the improvement 
of the conditions of service and of the standing of the teaching profession, 
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and a substantial increase of salaries. One basic scale was proposed for all 
teachers in primary and secondary schools, with additions for special qualifi- 
cations and special responsibilities. It also recommended the establishment 
of (a) a Central Training Council to plan the detailed structure of a training 
service and advise the Ministry of Education about its operation, and (b) 
the close integration of all training institutions and interests on a convenient 
area basis. Comprehensive recommendations as to the content and method 
of training, including the extension of the normal course in Training Colleges 
trom two to three years. The supply and training of teachers of arts and 
crafts and of youth leaders and teachers were also fully dealt with. 

As already stated, the Minister has accepted several of these recommenda- 
tions in principle. 
Curriculum and Examinations in Secondary Schools 

The Committee on Curriculum and Examinations in Secondary Schools, 
Chairman, Sir Cyril Norwood, recommended (26th July, 1943) a complete 
reorganisation. Their report looked for “‘ a new secondary education which 
will cover the whole child population of the country and carry them on to 
part-time education.” Full consideration should be given to the educational 
and social advantages of the performance of public services for a period of 
six months, falling between school and university or other courses of higher 
education. The complete reorganisation of examinations in the existing 
secondary schools was recommended. Such reorganisation, by changes in 
the direction of making the School Certificate Examination entirely internal, 
would be both in the interest of the individual child and of the increased 
freedom and responsibility of the teaching profession. Other main recom- 
mendations were : 

The institution of a School-leaving Examination at 18 + to meet the re- 
quirements of University Entrance, or entry into the professions. 

The abolition of the Higher School Certificate Examination in its present 
form. 

State and Local Education Authority scholarships to be awarded on the 
result of an examination held by the University examining bodies and the 
school record of the candidates. 


Public Schools 

The Committee on Public Schools, Chairman, Lord Fleming, was ap- 
pointed “‘ to consider whereby the association between the Public Schools 
(by which term is meant schools which are in membership of the Governing 
Bodies’ Association or Headmasters’ Conference) and the general educational 
system could be developed and extended ; also to consider how far any 
measures recommended in the case of boys’ Public Schools could be applied 
to comparable schools for girls.”” The Committee’s Report was published 
on 26th July, and its main objective is that the opportunities in all Public 
Schoels as defined in the terms of reference (provided they are efficient and 
not conducted for private profit) should be made available to all boys and 
girls capable of profiting from them, irrespective of the parents’ income. 

To secure this, the Committee recommended a system of “‘ association ”’ 
between the Public Schools and the public system of education. | 

The Ministry of Education should compile a list of such schools, not 
maintained by the local education authorities, which agree to receive a 
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substantial body of pupils who will be educated, in whole or part, at the 
public expense. 


The terms of reference covered two classes of schools : 


(1) The Public Schools as generally understood, that is the Public Board- 
ing Schools, which up to the present have been completely outside the 
publicly administered system of education. 


(2) A number of Direct Grant and Aided Secondary Schools which have 
in the past been accepting annually a certain minimum percentage of pupils 
from the Public Elementary Schools as a condition of a grant from public 
funds. 


To meet the different circumstances of these groups, two schemes are 
proposed—Schemes A and B. 


Scheme A is applicable to the schools in group (2) above. In this 
group the minimum percentage of ‘‘ Free’’ or ‘‘ Special’ places would 
disappear and the schools would be made fully accessible to pupils without 
regard to income, either by abolition of tuition fees or by grading the fee 
according to the means of the parents, supplemented by places reserved by 
the local education authorities who would pay in full for their pupils. . 

The only criterion for admission would be the capacity of the pupil to 
profit by education in the school. 

At least one-third of the Governing Body of such schools should be 
nominated by the education authorities. 


Scheme B is applicable to the schools in group (1) above, that is the 
Public Boarding Schools, to which at present there is no machinery for 
sending pupils at the expense of public funds. The proposal for these 
schools is that a number of places will be filled by pupils from grant-aided 
Primary Schools who would have their fees (tuition and boarding) and other 
expenses made up, in whole or part, either by means of State bursaries or at 
the cost of local education authorities, who should be able by agreement 
with the Governing Bodies to reserve places at particular schools for pupils 
from their areas. 

It is recommended that schools in this scheme should offer in the first 
instance a minimum of 25 per cent. of their annual admissions to pupils from 
grant-aided primary schools. 

Bursaries should be available at the age of 11 and 13 ; the elevens being 
sent to an approved Preparatory Department or Preparatory School ; the 
thirteens entering the Public School direct. 

At least three members of the Governing Body, but normally not more than 
one-third of the whole, should be nominated by the Ministry of Education 
or local education authority that has reserved places in the school as 
mentioned above. 

Independent Public Day Schools should be encouraged to take advantage 
of the opportunities already available for entering into agreements with their 
local education authorities for the admission of pupils for whom the 
local education authorities take responsibility. 
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Both schemes will contribute towards building up a single body of asso- 
ciated schools, which will thus take their place in a national system side by 
side with the County and Auxiliary Schools for which provision is made 
under the Education Act. The main difference will be that County and 
Auxiliary Schools will rely on public funds for their running costs, while 
in associated schools public funds will be applied to supplement the loss of 
fees. 


A Central Advisory Committee (on which Wales should be represented), 
with an independent Chairman, should be set up to advise on questions 
connected with the scheme. 


Boarding-school accommodation should be made available on a much 
wider basis, and the Committee recommend a considerable expansion of 
boarding accommodation from other sources, e.g., by L.E.A.s under the 
powers given them by the 1944 Act. 


The Minister has fully accepted the principle on which the Fleming Com- 
mittee based their recommendations, that opportunities of education in 
direct-grant grammar schools should be made available to boys and girls 
capable of profiting thereby, irrespective of the income of the parents. He 
also attaches importance to the need for enabling the schools to make a 
reasonable contribution towards the provision of secondary facilities for 
pupils from grant-aided primary schools and other schools for whom the 
L.E.A.s are responsible. (See p. 17.) The other recommendations are being 
carefully considered. 


E. *“ Mind, Body and Character ”’ 


In ending this short survey of British education, it is fitting once more to 
stress its harmony with British life and character. It is a system of genuine 
freedom, in which full scope is given to initiative. It has almost bewildering 
variety. It seeks not to put the individual child into an academic strait- 
waistcoat, but to mould itself according to the child’s mental, bodily and 
spiritual needs. It cherishes variety, not merely for variety’s sake, but 
because it wishes to bring out “‘ the expression of life of every man, every 
woman and every child at its best.”’ As a great educationist has said : 
“* Over a necessary minimum few people need identically the same knowledge. 
There is a diversity of gifts... . All around are manifold opportunities 
which, if seized, will develop and help to bring about gradual progress. . . .” 

British education is a partnership between teacher and child, under the 
friendly guidance of authority. The purpose of education has been described 
as the production of good citizens. It has also been described as the full 
and harmonious development of the individual. In Britain, these two 
purposes are one, for the fully developed individual is the good citizen. 

British education seeks the best for the child on the ground of individual 
human right; it also desires in complementary fashion that the child’s 
development should be added to the common good of the living community 
and that no scrap of precious human material should be wasted. So it 
grows, a living thing, in freedom, in infinite variety, and in happy partnership. 
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It is a great but modest story, rich in the names of famous men : of pious 
founders like William of Wykeham and “ the royal saint,’’ Henry VI, of 
unselfish philanthropists like Robert Raikes, of forceful, character-building 
headmasters like Arnold and Thring, of great heads of colleges, like Jowett 
and Livingstone, or humane and liberal-minded Ministers like Forster, 
Fisher and, as wider horizons open, Butler. But perhaps even more it is a 
tradition linked with the lesser names of countless men and women, who 
through the centuries, in great schools and small, have worked in selfless 
devotion, inspired by the motto “* that we may teach others also.”’ It is a 
humane and Christian tradition, like that of Chaucer’s parson of whom it 
was said : 


‘* Of Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve, 
He taughte, but first he folwed it himselve. . . .” 
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a and Examinations in Secondary Schools (Norwood). July 

Abolition of Tuition Fees in Grant Aided Secondary Schools (Fleming, 
I). August 1943. 

Youth Service after the War. September 1943. 

ae a Recruitment and Training of Teachers. Leaflet, November 

Compulsory Day Continuation Classes (Scotland). November 1943 
(two reports). 

oo Bill. Explanatory Memorandum, December 1943. (Cmd. 


1944 Training for Citizenship (Scotland). January, 1944. (Cmd. 6495.) 
- Teachers. Supply, Recruitment and Training in the period imme- 
diately following the War. February, 1944 (Cmd. 6501) (three 
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Principles of Government in Maintained Secondary Schools. May 
1944. (Cmd. 6523.) 
Post-War Building Studies, No. 2. Standard Construction for Schools. 
May 1944. 
The Public Schools (Fleming, II). July 1944. 
Education Act, 1944, 7 and 8 Geo. 6, Ch. 31. August 1944. 
Poston ent of Raising School Leaving Age to 15. Circ. to L.E.A:s. 
16.8.44 


Local Administration of Educational Schemes of Divisional Admini- 
stration. Circ. No. 5. 

Education (Scotland) Bill, 1944. 26.10.44. (With Explanatory and 
Financial Memorandum)—See 1945. 

Regulations prescribing Sites for School Premises. 3.11.44. 

Acquisition of Sites for Educational Purposes. Circ. No. 11. 7.11.44. 

Draft Building Regulations for Schools. Circ. No. 10. 14.11.44. 

Proposals for Scales of Salary in Primary and Secondary Schools 
(Burnham). November 1944. 

Adult Education in Scotland. 4.12.44. 

grain Reconstruction in Northern Ireland. 11.12.44. (Cmd. 

Community Centres and Circ. No. 20 to L.E.A.s. 22.12.44. 

Emergency Training Scheme for Teachers. Methods and Standards of 
Selection. 27.12.44. 

Teachers and Youth Leaders, 1944. 


1945 Teachers (Superannuation) Bill. 18.1.45. (Financial and Explana- 
tory Memorandum.) 
Training for Citizenship (Revised) Scotland. 9.2.45. 
Post-War Youth Service in Wales. 21.2.4S. 
Technical Education, Scotland. 21.2.45. (Cmd. 6593.) 
Education (Scotland) Bill. Reintroduced 9.3.45. 
Post-War Youth Service in Wales. 
Education (Scotland) Act, 1945. 
The Nation’s Schools. 
Primary and Secondary Schools (Grant Conditions) Regulations, 1945. 
Ditto—Circ. No. 30. 12.3.45. 
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EUROPE AFTER FOUR YEARS 
OF GERMAN DOMINATION 


INTRODUCTION | 


At the moment of the. liberation | of Europe after four years of German 
domination, the notes in this series provide a summary record of the conditions 
in German-occupied _Europe just before liberation. However radically and 
rapidly they change with the defeat. of Germany and with liberation, the 
conditions the Germans had shaped will have had four years of influence behind 
them and will constitute the immediate or very recent past from ‘which the 
present and future take over. They will have left their traces. And they are 
part of the measure of the problem to be faced after liberation, and of the sorely- 
tried moral and physical resources with which Europeans will have to face and 
wrestle with those problems. | ? 

-These notes give no. more than a bird’s-eye view of the wide and. complicated 
panorama. They touch only indirectly on conditions inside the enemy’s own 
country. _On pre-liberation conditions in France, the largest and the first to be 
liberated of the wholly enemy-cccupied countries, separate series of papers 
have been. issued. (see, notably, Vichy fights for Hitler, R.139 of 31.5.44; The 
Sixth Column in France, I: The Maquis, R.89 of 3.5. 44 ; French Labour for 
Germany, Part IV of 8.1.44 ; France Under Laval of 25.3. 43, and German Occupa- 
tion and the Food Supply of France, of March 1943).. Conditions in the parts of 
Russian territory before their liberation and restoration by oe agency are 
not dealt with here. 


I. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


The Gérmati belief that as the master race they have the right to organize 
Europe for the benefit of the Germanic race has been vividly illustrated by the 
’ principles of Nazi policy in organizing Europe for Germany’s war machine. 

. The .post-war implications of.this. policy obviously cannot be fully assessed 
at this stage, and the purpose of this note is merely to outline the principal 
developments in the essential features of the European economy under four 
years of German domination, and to indicate briefly their social consequences 
and post-war significance. 


GERMAN MOBILIZATION OF EUROPEAN RESOURCES 


At the outset the Germans pursued a policy of looting stocks of certain raw 
materials to meet their immediate requirements. This was followed by the 
development of policies for the establishment of a permanent ‘‘ New Order ”’ 
in Europe, which, however, became of secondary importance after the winter 
of 1942, when Germany was faced with the prospect of a prolonged war, and 
was forced to concentrate on short-term plans to extract the maximum from 
the conquered territories, often. without consideration of the long-term pro- 
ductive factors. . 


Manpower 


The greatest single weakness in the German war economy is a shortage of 
manpower. Total mobilization within the Reich of all men between the ages 
of 16 and 65 and women between 17 and 45 was effected by a decree of 
January 27th, 1943. This was followed by rationalization measures, including 
the closing of ‘‘ non-essential ’’ shops, workshops and catering establishments. 

Measutes for the maximum exploitation of foreign labour were embodied in 
the Sauckel decree of August 1942, when all pretence of “ voluntary ”’ recruit- 
ment from the western occupied countries for work in the Reich was abandoned, 
and an order of priorities established for employment within the occupied 
countries themselves. Naturally very meagre allowance was made for the | 
needs of the populations of the territories involved, and great precedence given 
to German war requirements. 

The transfer of foreign workers to the Reich has been carried out according 
to the two-fold policy of (a) using them to replace Germans, and (b) removing 
and controlling elements in the occupied countries who might be of assistance 
to an Allied landing force. Norwegian army officers have, for example, been 
sent to Germany; Dutch army personnel have been interned or sent to the 
Reich ; some 400,000 Belgian workers have been sent to Germany and elsewhere, 
_ and there are some 800,000 civilian French workers in the Reich. 

The total number of foreign workers 2nd prisoneis of war within the 
1939 boundaries of Greater Germany is at least six-and-a-half millions, _ 
forming nearly a quarter of the workers. Russians and Poles account for 
about 50 per cent. of the foreign civilian workers and the French, Dutch and 
Belgians another 30 per cent. 
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The presence of such a force of foreign workers within the Reich is an ever- 
growing potential danger and recently the Nazi authorities have tried to replace 
foreigners in key plants by German workers—but there are many demands on 
the German labour force. ve 


Raw Materials and Industry 


There is a close relation between the economic structure of areas under 
German control and their political status. More complete incorporation within 
_ the Reich has been effected in the more highly industrialized regions. For example 
the western industrial areas of Poland have been annexed and Alsace-Lorraine 
and Luxembourg have been completely: incorporated. 

In the occupied countries the output of all domestic raw materials is strictly . 
controlled and employed for the benefit of the Germans in the Reich or else- 
where. The domestic requirements of these countries for consumption goods 
have received the last consideration, and a large pioportion of factories whose 
output is not essential to the Nazis have been closed down. Some 10,000 such 
firms were closed in France alone. On.the other hand, industries vital to the 
German war economy have been supplied with raw materials and must execute 
German orders. In the Netherlands the Nazis placed orders exceeding three 
milliard Rm. up to the middle of 1943. 

The Germans have generally followed a policy of setting up control com- 
missions to allocate raw materials and labour and distribute orders in the 
occupied territories. 

There has been a great expansion of industry in Silesia, Czechoslovakia and 
Austria as a result of allied bombing in the west, but these areas themselves ate 
no longer invulnerable, and the Germans have been forced to make a desperate 
attempt to make use again cs the industries of Belgium, the Netherlands and 
France. 

The mechanism of economic penetration has taken the form of either direct 
confiscation of property—in Czechoslovakia, for example, the value of Jewish 
property thus expropriated has been put at 125 million Rm.—or the more 
indirect method of payment for goods with finance actually provided by the 
occupied countries themselves—through occupation costs, the creation. of credits 
on clearing accounts and the placing of German loans abroad. Once such 
capital penetration had been achieved, economic exploitation became relatively 
simple. 


Agriculture and Food 


The Germans have reacted to the blockade by shifting the base of diet more 
and more fiom an animal origin to a vegetable origin; they have been forced 
to do this because although the area of Europe controlled by Germany was 
over 90 per cent. self-sufficient in calories before the war, about 30 per cent. of 
the total fats consumed had to be imported, along with millions of tons of 
feeding stuffs and about 50 per cent. of the requirements of phosphatic fertilizers. 
The policy adopted by the Nazis enabled the same amount of calories to be 
produced within a much smaller area than the equivalent amount of calories 
of animal origin. But vegetable proteins are inferior to animal proteins for 
body-growth and consumption must be higher to maintain health. ; 

Great expansion in the production of oil seeds has been one necessary feature 
in the Nazi agricultural ‘policy of self-sufficiency (e.g. in France and Germany 
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the area under oil seeds rose from 7,500 and 46,000 hectares respectively in 
1939 to 200,000 and 450,000 hectares in 1943. German production in 1943 
was about 575,000 tons compared with an average of 80,000 tons in peace-time) 
and increased consumption of poles accompanied by a seouceon of livestock— 
especially pigs. 

The percentage decline in milk and meat yields in Europe exceeds by fac the 
fall in livestock. Taking Europe as a whole, milk production is believed to have 
fallen by a third from the pre-war level. In Denmark the number of milch 
cows was only 10 per cent. less in the winter of 1943 than in 1939, while the 

milk yield had declined by 33 per cent. 

Naturally the aim has been to obtain from every area under German contiol 
the maximum agricultural production for Nazi requirements. Despite the 
combination of labour shortages and transport difficulties and the loss of the 
Ukrainian output, taken as a whole current supplies in Europe would be sufficient 
_to prevent any very serious haidship—if they were equitably distributed. 
Germany, however, has claimed special treatment and in the woids of, Hermann 
Goring, “‘ if there must be hunger it must in no circumstances be in Germany.” 
Food is compulsorily exported to the Reich from countries where the rations 
are already low, for example over one-tenth of the total French wheat production 
and about a quarter of the meat has been requisitioned. 


Prices 


On the basis of 1939=100 the cost of living in Germany has risen by only 
10 per cent. The increase in occupied countries has been very sharp in many 
cases, but has shown considerable variation. Statistics, however, make no 
allowance for the black market, hence the real rise in prices has been much 
greater. 

In Denmark and Norway the cost of living has risen since 1939 by about 
50 per cent., in France it is up by nearly two and a half times, while in Greece | 
prices are beyond control. . 

Wages have lagged far behind the rising costs of living. 

The inflationary developments were an obvious consequence of excessive 
occupation costs, long unpaid clearing debts, and the removal of much pro- 
ductive labour and equipment and goods. . 


~~ 


SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES 


German penetration into the economic life of all countries in occupied Europe 
and German social and military policy have been very far-reaching; the social 
- repercussions, whilst no less extensive, are likely to be even more significant 
from the long-term view. 


! 
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Movements of Population 


Nazi policy has resulted in the displacement of millions of men, women and 
children from their own homes in various countries. 

Movements of population can be attributed to several main causes: 
(i) military operations ; (ii) persecution of the Jews ; (iii) colonizing of annexed 
territories, such as western Poland and Alsace-Lorraine with German settlers 
and consequent expulsion of non-German speaking people within these areas ; 
(iv) transfer of foreign labour to the Reich ; and (v) cessions of territory. 
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The largest movements of population probably come into the first group ; 

although no reliable figures exist, it is believed that the number of Poles alone 
involved amounted to several millions. 


Victims of anti-semitism account for another very large group—the State 
Department in Washington estimated, in December 1942, that since 1939 some 
2,000,000 Jews had been deported or had “ perished ”’ in Pede-controlled Europe, 
while another 5,000,000 were in danger of extermination. 


The repatriation of German-speaking people combined with the systematic 
transfer of persons from one area to another has been responsible for a sub- 
stantial number of displaced persons—at the beginning of 1943 the‘Germans 
announced that 3,700,000 Germans had been settled mainly in former Polish 
territory, now incorporated in the Reich. A considerable proportion of the native 
populations had to be moved to make room for the intrusion of the Germans. 
Poland provides a striking example, for every effort has been made to break 
up the Polish nation and apart from war fugitives several million Poles have 
been driven from their land. 


_ The transfer of foreign labour to Germany has accounted for at least 6 to 7 
million displaced persons within the 1939 Reich boundaries. Many thousands 
more are working for the Reich in occupied territories, other than their own, with 
the Todt organization. 


The magnitude of the problem can be judged by the recent estimates of the 
total number of displaced persons in Europe which indicate that a figure of at 
least 20,000,000 is probable. 


Food Situation 


A combination of the blockade, Europe’s insufficiency in domestic agricultural 
supplies and Germany’s policy of distribution, has produced food shortages and 
malnutrition in many occupied countries. Millions of people are being forced to 
exist on three-fourths, two-thirds, and even less of their pre-war living standards. 

A system of rationing at different levels operates in all occupied countries, 
but official rations are not always obtainable, and their amounts are not an 
indication of the true position. : 


Nazi policy regarding food supplies has been governed by the economic 
usefulness to Germany of the country concerned, and within each country those 
sections of the population most necessary to Germany receive preferential 
rations—the Belgian mirfers, for example, get about four times the fat of the 
normal consumer and three times the amount of meat. The women and children, 
therefore, suffer the most. Supplies sufficient to produce a degree of physical. 
fitness amongst workers are maintained in countries where the industrial or 
agricultural output is essential to the Reich, whereas the food requirements of 
the local inhabitants of a country not economically useful to Germany receive 
little consideration. ; 


Greece has probably suffered from food shortage more than any other occupied 
country—there are no regular supplies of meat, fats and sugar and despite the 
lack of domestic supplies the Germans withdraw food for their own use. It was 
estimated by M. George Exindaris, a former Minister of Agriculture, who escaped 
in June 1943, that over 300,000 deaths from starvation had occurred in twa 
years. 
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Supplies from the United Nations, Sweden and Turkey had alleviated the 
appalling situation but uncontrolled inflation is causing enormous difficulties, 
and parts of Greece are still suffering great hunger. 

In the ‘‘ General-Government ’’ of Poland (central and eastern Poland) the 
rationing system is extremely complex. Taking the weekly allowance of fats 
as an example, the normal consumer of German nationality is entitled to 7 ozs. 
—the same as in Germany; the privileged non-German 4} ozs.; and the 
ordinary non-German none at all; non-German heavy workers 5} ozs. and 
German heavy workers 103 ozs. 

In the western countries, France and Belgium both suffer from a severe 
shortage of fats. In France the German policy has had the effect of reducing 
the capacity of agriculture by keeping nearly a million farm workers in Germany 
and requisitioning a substantial amount of the food produced—about a tenth of 
the wheat and a quarter of the meat produced in 1943 was thus used by the 
Germans and their demands for 1943-44 include 35,000 tons of fats. 


Health 


Although there are no major epidemics there has been a great increase in 
tuberculosis and infant mortality and some marked increases in infectious 
diseases. A general decline in vitality due to undernourishment is very common. 
Perhaps most significant is the undermining of the health and constitution of 
the rising generation of nations in German Europe other than the Germans. 

In eastern Europe there is always the potential danger of epidemics and 
there was a considerable amount of typhus in 1941-42. And although this 
appears to have been got under control it might recur with any general dis- - 
location brought about by retreating German armies. 

In France deaths from tuberculosis havé risen by 50 per cent. from the pre- 
war level; in Belgium by about 25 per cent.; and in the Netherlands the 
increase in deaths over 1939 and 1940 has been about 40 per cent. In Greece, 
according to estimates at the beginning of 1943, one-third of the child population 
of Athens was suffering from glandular or pulmonary tuberculosis. 

There has been a steady increase in infant mortality particularly in the 
Netherlands, Belgium and France. The growth and weight of French children 
is reported to be about one year behind the normal average. 

Malnutrition among the young—together with German interference in 
schools and universities—has seriously impaired the education of the rising 
generation in German-occupied countries. Dutch university students, for 
instance, deported en masse to labour in Germany have suffered deplorable 
living conditions and mortality, particularly among thse of them sent to con- 
centration camps, has been high. The efficiency and usefulness of prisoners of 
war and of workers, exhausted by living and working conditions imposed on 
them in Germany, will be much reduced. There will be shortages of trained 
teachers, administrators and professional and management personnel. 


THE POST-WAR IMPLICATIONS 


Independent economic life has virtually ceased in all the occupied countries, 
since agricultural and industrial production, transport, manpower and adminis- 
tration have been harnessed to the German war machine. These countries 
will be faced with a disintegration and breakdown of their national economies 
upon the liberation of their territory. 


There are two main possibilities, one, that Germany will fight a long-drawn- 
out war, defending each piece of territory to the last, or, two, that Germany will 
collapse suddenly, in which case the countries at present under her control will 
find themselves simultaneously free. 

If the occupied territories are released gradually, conditions prevailing in 
them will, presumably, suffer considerable further deterioration, due to the 
devastation of battle and destruction wrought by the Germans as they retreat. 
Transport facilities and means of production will be destroyed, working popula- 
tions may be withdrawn, all food and supplies requisitioned. The United 
Nations may thus have to arrange for the supply, not only of textiles, clothing 
and other essentials required for immediate relief, but of such raw materials and 
replacements of plant as may be needed to restore to normal as rapidly as possible 
. domestic production of consumers’ goods. 

Even if collapse comes suddenly, enormous tasks of relief and. rehabilitation 
will confront the United Nations. There will be the immediate necessity to 
supply goods and services to millions of people. Food, clothing“and medical 
relief will be urgently required. 

One of the most difficult problems will be the disentanglement and reorganiza- 
tion of transport, all formerly under the central control of Berlin. J 

Another very important task will be to keep in hand the movement of the 
millions of people uprooted from their homes since the institution of the Nazi 
régime, and particularly during the war. The main labour tasks in the liberated 
areas will be the redistribution of skilled labour, following previous dislocation, 
and the provision of employment for the mass of other workers. 

Agricultural machinery, feeding stuffs, seed and fertilizers, may have to be 
provided on a large scale in order that European agriculture may be restored as 
soon as possible to its normal production. 

In the field of finance and trade the liberated countries are now closely bound 
up with the Reich. The removal of German control will involve the necessity 
of immediate United Nations’ assistance in building up on a sound basis new 
monetary and commercial organizations, free from German domination and 
- exploitation. 
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JI. POLITICAL AND GENERAL CONDITIONS 

In one sense, the first immediate- contact, as the liberating armies from 
outside join the liberators from within and the ‘‘ Civil Affairs’ branches and 
relief agencies~come in behind them, will be with the economic and social 
conditions that are largely the result of what had been shaped under the German 
occupation. But political and what may be called moral and cultural conditions 
will be of inescapable and all-pervading-importance. Knowledge and under- 
standing of them will be a key to understanding between the Allied peoples 
outside Europe and those within, for the joint approach to the post-war 
problems. ‘ ° 

With liberation the deeds and organizational achievements of the liberators 
from inside Furope, the Resistance, in playing their part in the final campaigns, 
will be widely known. But for full understanding of the element the men and 
women of the resistance movements will be in post-war Europe and the world, 
knowledge and appreciation will be needed of what they had grown to in four 
years of a’ German occupation regime. A very. brief account is given in The 
Liberating -Forces Within Europe: Resistance, R.338 of 18.9.44. 

A short Outline of United Nations Plans for Certain European Territories, 
R. 199 of 10.7.44, has indicated the plans for the initial contacts with conditions 
in Europe as it is liberated from four years of German domination. 


HOW AND WHY THE. CONDITIONS AROSE 


To understand the political and general conditions in Europe after four 
years of German domination it is necessary to recall briefly the aims and reasons 
behind the German action which brought these conditions about. 

Starting out on the first phases of the conquest and domination of Europe 
and the world the Germans were obviously heavily handicapped by inferiority 
of manpower* and resources as against the potential combination of most of the 
rest of Europe and the world to resist them. Their hope was to reduce this 
inferiority (apart from temporary opportunist alliances) by an early enlistment _ 
of the greater part of European manpower and resources on their side. 

The German approach to this problem was largely by way of intimidation 
and force: Blitzkrieg and Gestapo. But there was at the same time an 
attempted approach by way of two of the most potent forces in contemporary 
politics ; namely, national or racial feeling, and class feeling. 

First, the appeal to racial feeling. German racial doctrine and practice 
enabled them to offer to peoples of alleged ‘‘ Germanic” origin, such as 


* On May 4th, 1944, Dr. Alexander Loudon, Netherlands Ambassador to the U.S., 
stated that, according to information received by Netherlands authorities, the German 
General Staff (the military circle which survives the passage of Kaisers and Fiihrers) 
had ordered General von Stiilpnagel to prepare a report on the reasons for German failure 
in the present war and recommendations for their remedying for the next. Von 
Stiilpnagel ts the most experienced German officer.in ratsing manpower for Germany in 
occupied countries. It will be recalled that it was largely on the basis of a similar 
investigation and recommendations, carried out after the failure of 1918 by General 
von Bernhardi, that the German Staff introduced a more advanced conception of 
** total’ war into the preparation for the second world war, in accordance with von 
Bernhardi’s advice. ; 
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Scandinavians, Dutch and elements in the French, Belgian, Czechoslovak and 
even Polish nations, a ‘‘ wider ”’ nationalism or racialjsm in a Germanic union. 
They hoped to create, exploit and fanaticize. this larger national or racial feeling 
and use it against the non-‘‘ Germanic ”’ elements in Europe, whether Semitic 
or Slav. They planned to secure its voluntary help in securing by force from 
the non-‘‘ Germanics ’’ the use of their manpower and resources as helots of the 
Herrenvolk until the vermenic union could afford to exterminate and replace 
these ‘‘ inferior races.’ 

Secondly the appeal to class feeling. For this the Germans attempted a 
daring double appeal to enlist recruits from (and incidentally divide and embroil) 
both classes inside other countries. They ran simultaneously a Plutocratic and 
a Bolshevik bogey and represented Germany as champion of European civiliza- 
tion against either. 

In the light of the above—which is of course a broad and summary simplifica- 
tion leaving out local and temporary variations—the German shaping of Europe 
in four years of domination is intelligible as a logically conceived and executed 
process. 

In government and administration the Gains tried to get ‘‘ Germanic ’”’ 
peoples (Norwegians, Dutch, Danes) to accept government either by the small 
“elements of their nationals—the quislings—who were prepared to bring them 
into union with Germany ; or else by German nominees among their nationals 
forced into the existing government, as was done in Denmark. To economize 
German administrative manpower in parts of countries like Belgium and France, 
the Germans tried to get quisling governments or administrators accepted 
either on racial grounds (Belgian Flemings) or class grounds (Vichy). Even for 
such non-‘‘ Germanic ” peoples as the Czechs, Yugoslavs or Poles, the Germans 
were prepared to make some use of quislings if they could find them in order 
to economize Germans. . 


In population questions the practical application of the long-term German 
racial aims has been progressively mitigated by the increasing short-term urgency 
of finding manpower even from “ inferior races.’’ The early expulsions and 
maltreatment of Poles and attempts to reduce their numbers by starvation, 
massacre, separation of the sexes and working to death, had been followed, by 
1944, by desperate efforts to get more use out of them by offer of improved food 
rations, promotion to foreman and works engineer, and some higher vocational 
and medical education. The displacement of Czechs by German settlers in 1940 
in Czechoslovakia had long petered out. Even the expulsion and extermination 
of Jews everywhere was mitigated by the call on Jewish doctors necessitated 
by German casualties in Russia. On the other hand, attempts to use the 
‘‘ Germanic ” Dutch and other westerners to settle and Germanize the conquered 
Slav territories in the East had been upset by the fortunes of war. Efforts were 
still made to get the women of ‘‘ Germanic ’’ occupied countries to breed freely, 
in or out of wedlock, with German soldiers and join in the production of future 
warriors and settlers for the Germanic union. — 

Complete control of information, press and radio, and the exclusion of 
information from outside, was essential to put across the German racial and class 
appeals which were extremely vulnerable to criticism, refutation and exposure. 

In their treatment of the churches, German attempts to oppress and efface 
them as opponents of German racial domination and ruthlessness were only 
mitigated by anxiety to use them as allies against Communist Russia. 


The crucial matter was mass manpower for the German military and economic 
war effort. By 1944 mtlitary conscription was being applied in annexed Alsace, 
Lorraine and Luxembourg, and in Poland and Slovenia to those Poles and 
Slovenes claimed as Volksdeutsche, and even in occupied Baltic territories ; 
while recruitment into units of the Waffen-SS “‘ anti-Bolshevik ’’ legions and 
general SS units for home service was pushed to the limit. Some of the measures 
of labour conscription in Norway for military works were suspected by the 
Norwegians as designed eventually for drafting Norwegians into the line on the 
Russian front. 

Autonomous labour organizations had all been suppressed or Nazified at an 
early stage and by 1944 the Germans had been able to use the mass of the 
labour of the occupied countries compulsoiily either in Germany or at home (as 
described above, page 2). - 

The treatment of youth and sducanon was designed to produce from the 
‘‘ Germanic ’’ countries of the West the warridrs of the Germanic union and 
from the ‘‘.inferior races’’ helots useful to Germany until they could be dis- 
pensed with. 

The conditions in Europe after four years of German domination, described 
in the notes which follow below, are the resultant of the measure of success or 
failure German plans had reached on the eve of Europe’s liberation ; and the 
measure of failure is more fully indicated in the separate notes on The Liberating 
Forces Within Europe: Resistance, R. 338 of 18.9.44. 


GOVERNMENT, ADMINISTRATION AND POLITICAL 
LIFE IN GERMAN-OCCUPIED EUROPE 


A description of government and administration in German-occupied Europe, 
by areas, as it existed in the early summer of 1944, is given in an appendix to 
these notes, pages 39-54. : 


In summary the position was as follows :— - 


In Belgium and North-Eastern France together, since July 1944, a German 
Reichskommissar, SS Gruppenfiihrer Grohé, with German-selected Secietaries- 
General administering government departments in Belgium. Flemish and 
Walloon Nazi or Fascist movements allowed some activity and used as instru- 
ments of German policy. Other political organizations or activities forbidden. 


In Czechoslovakia (Bohemia and Moravia) a German ‘“‘ Protectorate ”’ 
exercised by a German Reich Protector, Frick, and a German Minister of State, 
K. H. Frank, with a nominal Czech Presidency, Dr. Hacha, and Government, 
Dr. Krejci, controlled and supervised by Germans. No other political activity 
allowed. 


In Denmark, German control through a German representative, Werner Best, 
government departments being carried on by head civil servants, the Danish 
Government having resigned in August 1943 and the King having refused to 
accept the resignation, so that while no Danish Government officiates none can 
be set up. Negligible Danish Nazi organizations such as the D.N.S.A.P. or the 
Schalburg Corps now little used by the Germans. Party political life at a 
standstill. 
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In Greece, effective power in the hands of a German Military Commander, 
General Léhr. A puppet Greek quisling government under Joannis Rallis. 
South East Macedonia, Western Thrace and the islands of Thasos and Samothrace 
incorporated in Bulgaria and administered by Bulgarians. 


. Luxembourg incorporated into Germany under administration of Gustav 
Simon, Gaulester of Moselland. 


In the Netherlands, government by a Reichskommissar, Seyss-Inquart, with 
four General Commissioners under him supervising Dutch ministries under 
German-selected head civil servants ; and General Christiansen, commander of 
the occupation forces, controlling matters affecting military security. The 
Dutch Nazis, the N.S.B. of Anton Mussert, are used by the Germans, and other 
political activity has been suppressed. 


In Norway control is in the hands of the German Reichskommissar Josef 
Terboven, making use of Vidkun Quisling and a puppet government. German 
military administration, in the hands of General von Falkenhorst, largely 
controls fortified coastal districts. Afhliated to the Reichskommissariat is the 
German Police Control under SS and Police Chief, General Rediess. No political 
_activity other than Quisling’s Nasjonal Samling allowed. 


In Central Poland a ‘‘ Government-General’’ under Governor Hans Frank 
and a German administration. Western Poland incorporated into Germany and 
German-administered. 


In Yugoslavia, Serbia is in effect ruled by the German Commander of the 
German forces, General Felber, with a German Chief of Administration, Dr. 
Turner, making use of General Nedic and puppet authorities. In the Banat, 
nominally attached, administration is carried out by Kreisversteher Sepp Lapp 
and local Germans. Police control is in the hands of SS Gruppenfihrer Meyssne1, 
and economic control in those of SS Gruppenfihrer Neuhausen, General Pleni-_ 
potentiary for Economy in Serbia. The ‘‘ Independent Croat State ’’ is controlled 
through the quisling Poglavnik or head of state, Ante Pavelic, and a puppet 
government. In Montenegro, since November 1943 the German military com- 
mand has tried to foster a puppet administration. Most of northern Slovenia 
is incorporated in the Reich, and in southern Slovenia the German military 
administration has used a puppet administration under the Slovene quisling, 
General Rupnik, since the disappearance of the Italians. The Prekomurje, 
Medjumurje, Backa and Baranja are incorporated in Hungary, and the greater 
part of Yugoslav Macedonia in Bulgaria, and parts of Serbia and Montenegro, 
including the ‘‘ Kosovo "’ district, in Albania. 

The Partisans under Marshal Tito are at various times in control of large 
areas of Yugoslavia liberated from the Germans. 


SS, Gestapo and Concentration Camp 


These are the features of political life in German-dominated Europe which 
probably loom largest and most hated, together with their quisling servants, in 
the minds of the occupied peoples. 

Something of the organization has been indicated in the Appendix to these 
notes, and examples of their terror regime have been given in the notes Catalogue 
of Crime: III. War Crimes and Excesses, R. 354 of 2.10.44. 
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But much has still to come to light in the post-war investigations by the 
Allies. 

It is probably impossible to convey to those who have not personally expe- 
rienced and lived under it the perpetual nightmare of being liable anywhere, at 
any time of night or day, to be arbitrarily pounced upon by all-powerful murderers 
and torturers, against whom there is no defence, appeal or redress. 

Nevertheless some attempt must be made to conceive of it, if one of the main 
keys to the post-war mentality of the liberated peoples of Europe is to be. 


grasped. | 
POPULATION QUESTIONS 


By 1944 the earlier German attempts to exterminate “‘ inferior races ’’ such 
as the Slavs of Eastern Europe and to consolidate exclusively by the German 
plough the soil the German sword won, had had to be drastically suspended and 
modified owing to the war-time calls on manpower. Millions of Germans serving 
in the armed forces were still ultimately intended to replace the ‘‘ Untermensch ” 
on the latter’s land, but pending victory the services of the Untermensch were 
sorely needed and less German manpower could be spared to compel them. 

Instead of systematic starving and working to death of Poles, in September 
1943 supplementary food rations, graded according to physical effort and useful- 
ness, were announced. Nominally, the monthly ration for normal consumers of 
bread (9,000 grammes ; children 4,500 g.) and meat (up to 400 g.) were supple- 
mented, for employees and workers in public services and enterprises specially 
useful to the Germans, by 500 g. of meat and 500 g. of fats per month and 200 kg. 
of potatoes per year; for heavy workers, by 2,400 g. of bread, 800 g. of meat 
and 600 g. of fats per month and 200 kg. of potatoes per year; and for very 
heavy workers, by 5,600 g. of bread, 1,200 g. of meat and 900 g. of fats per 
month, and 200 kg. of potatoes per year. In March 1944, Stahr, special repre- 
sentative for increase of production in Cracow, opened to Poles promotion to 
foreman or works engineer. In January 1944, a medical academy for 500 Polish 
students had been announced, and there were said to be a number of vocational 
schools for Poles. In short, Poles were being temporarily encouraged to live, 
while the Germans needed them. 

By 1944 there had long been no news of any developments of German settle- 
ment on Czechoslovak land which had been briskly activated by the Deutsche 
Ansiedlungsgesellschaft in 1940. 

Figures are uncertain for the Germans settled in the place of the deportees 
from Alsace and Lorraine, estimated by French authorities at half a million or 
well over one-quarter of the pre-war population. The Germans established 
in this part of France, as in the Forbidden Zone of north-eastern France, seem 
to have been added to by German evacuees from bombed areas of the Reich. 
The rest of France was being encouraged by separation of the sexes, deportation 
of workers to Germany, and under-nourishment to become a dwindling agri- 
cultural supplier of the Reich, while awaiting re-population by Germans at a 
later period after the war. A temporarily conflicting policy of using French 
industry was being imposed by the fortunes of air war. 

The large-scale deportation and extermination of Jews (see Catalogue of 
Crime: III. War Crimes and Excesses, R. 354 of 2.10.44, p. 25) was only 
mitigated by calls on the services of Jewish doctors, which are reported to have 
been made more urgent from 1942 onwards by mounting German casualties, 
particularly in Russia. 
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The following estimates were made in 1943 of the numbers of civilian Reich 
Germans in occupied territories into which they have probably immigrated in 
the largest numbers :— 


Number of German 


Country or region smmigrants from the 

Reich 

Alsace-Lorraine an wiaid sis 300,000 
Other parts of France | eas diate vt 200,000 
Belgium, Netherlands, Denmark, Norway 200,000 
Bohemia-Moravia 4. oP ‘is we, 400,000 
Slovakia aise sae es 80,000 
Incorporated Polish Prowiness ‘ea oe 500,000 
General Government Poland ase 300,000 
Other German-occupied Eastern territories 300,000 
2,280,000 


(From The Displacement of Population in Europe, by E. M. Kulischer, 
International Labour Office, Montreal, 1943.) 


GERMAN CONTROL OF INFORMATION 
(2) PRESS 


The extent and thoroughness of the German control of all sources of news 
and propaganda in the countries they have occupied can be grasped only with 
difficulty by the peoples of countries outside the Nazi control, where news flows 
in freely from all over the world, where the public may receive papers from 
neutral territory, where the press is at liberty to quote even from enemy news 
agencies, where all may listen to, and discuss, any foreign broadcasts they 
choose, and where censorship exists only for purposes of security. Apart from 
the underground press, clandestine listening and other such illegal sources 
(which have been steadily growing in influence), the inhabitants of the occupied 
countries are cut off from all direct contact with the non-Nazi world, news from 
which comes to them only after it has passed through Nazi controlling channels 
with all the resulting suppressions, additions and distortions considered necessary 
in the interests of German propaganda. No papers may be imported from 
neutral countries without permit; the press may not quote items from them, 
nor reproduce the Allied communiqués, nor make use of news from any Allied . 
agency, nor comment freely on such news as they receive from Axis sources. 
The inevitable result has been a deadening uniformity in the press, a loss of its 
prestige and a general fall in circulation; in fact, many people in occupied 
countries let it be known openly that they continue to buy a paper only because 
it is essential to follow official announcements on rationing, etc. 


Control of News Agencies 


One of the earliest German measures was to gain control of the actual sources 
of news—the news agencies. In Holland, for instance, the principal agency 
A.N.P. (Algemeen Nederlandsch Persbureau) was placed shortly after the 
invasion in charge of representatives of the official German news agency D.N.B. 
and thereafter served German interests. In Belgium, the Germans seized 
complete control of the Belgian Telegraphic Agency ; the directors were arrested 
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and one of them executed. The firm was placed under the administration of a 
German commission and then transformed into Belgapress, a limited company 
with 500 shares, of which 490 were held by German interests. The President 
of the Board is the German journalist Willy Lange. In Norway, the German- 
controlled agency N.7.B.: has a monopoly of internal news reporting. 


Nazification of the Press 


The actual stages by which the Nazis established control of the press varied 
from country to country. In Belgium, by order of the Belgian government, 
all newspapers had ceased publication at the time of the occupation and their 
revival was allowed only with the express permission of the German military 
authorities—granted, of course, only to collaborators. In Holland, the Nazis 
took possession more gradually, the first papers to be attacked being those of the 
Arbeiderpers (labour press) put under a Dutch Nazi administrator, Kerkmeester, 
in July 1940. 

In all the occupied countries, a number of the leading papers which refused 
to submit to Nazi regimentation were ordered to cease publication, or found 
it impossible to continue under the new conditions. They included such well- 
known papers as the French Le Populaire, the Belgian Gazet van Antwerpen, 
the Dutch Catholic daily De Maasbode, the Norwegian Tidens Tegn and 
Arbeiderbladet, the Greek Estia. The suppression of offending papers’ has 
continued throughout the occupation and new cases are still occurring, e.g., 
the Flemish Catholic Nieuws van den Dag was suppressed by the German military 
authorities in May 1944. In Poland, the extreme case, no Polish papers in the 
true sense have been allowed to survive; a few papers in the Polish language 
appear in the General Government (Central Poland), but they are directed and 
written by Germans, Poles being used as translators only. In the territories 
formally ‘‘ incorporated ’ in the Reich, such as Luxembourg, Alsace-Lorraine, 
the western provinces of Poland, only German language papers are permitted 
and they come under the direct supervision of Goebbels’ Reich Ministry of 
Propaganda. 


German Control Camouflaged 


In the earlier days of the occupation especially, when the Nazis still hoped 
to win over the peoples of Europe to submit voluntarily to the domination of the 
‘Greater Germanic Reich’’, German control was camouflaged as much as 
possible to create an impression of free collaboration and support for the ‘‘ New 
Order ’’. A document dated September 25, 1939, circulated by the German 
censorship authorities to Czech editors on the rules to be followed in the pro- 
duction of Czech papers, illustrates their determination to convince the Czechs 
that the press was spontaneously advocating collaboration :— 


‘“‘ Offending news items, articles or paragraphs must be removed so that 
the reader does not recognize that they have been censored. They must be 
replaced by new material, so that no blank spaces are left. For that 
purpose suitable material must be kept in reserve, preferably items supplied 
by the official Press Bureau. . 

“ Reports or hints about the activity of the Gestapo or German autho- 
rities in the Protectorate are forbidden. No news must appear about the 
intervention of the Protector or his officials in matters concerning the 
Protectorate ’’. 
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To maintain the illusion of voluntary collaboration, many of the papers 
existing before the occupation have been carried on under their own names but 
with an entirely new quisling staff—e.g., the Belgian Le Soir, formerly democratic 
and anti-German, was handed over to the quisling Raymond de Becker, and the 
popular liberal daily Het Laatste Nieuws passed to the control of Flemish Nazis. 
Very soon after the occupation of France the Germans took complete control 
of the Matin and Parts-Soir; the true Paris-Soiy continued publication for a 
time in the unoccupied zone. 


Organs of Control—German and Quisling 


Where possible, control is exercised nominally through the Foreign Office or 
Propaganda Ministry of the country concerned and offices under its control, 
with German authorities intervening only behind the scenes. This has been 
the case notably in Denmark, for so long treated as a ‘‘ model protectorate ’’, 
where press supervision has been exercised nominally through the Press Bureau 
of the Danish Ministry of Foreign Affairs (issuing directives through the Danish 
news agency, Ritzau’s Bureau), controlled in reality from Berlin through the 
Press Attaché of the German Legation. Direct.intervention by the German 
military or civil authorities was comparatively rare, at least until the crisis of 
August 1943 convinced the Germans that the Danes would never become 
willing collaborators. In the puppet state of Croatia, the Propaganda and 
Information Bureau (which controls the monopoly State news agency and the 
whole broadcasting system) has at its head a German protégé, Rieger, who 
had worked for many years in-Berlin. 

In some of the other occupied countries a dual control is in operation and 
the press must submit to censorship and instructions (sometimes conflicting) 
by both German and local quisling bodies. In Norway, German military and 
civil censorship is carried out by the Press Section of the Reichskommissariat ; 
Quisling’s. Ministry of Culture and Propaganda also has a Press Directorate, 
with a regional ‘‘ press leader ’”’ to supervise each county. Similarly, in Holland, 
the German authorities exercise control through the Genera] Commissar for 
Popular Enlightenment and Art, the Dutch administration through the Ministry 
for Popular Enlightenment and Art. 

By March 1944, the Czech daily papers and periodicals still existing were 
subject to strict censorship by no less than four bodies: the so-called Czech 
Government (Ministry of Education and Popular Enlightenment), the Central 
Censorship Department of the German Ministry of State in Prague, local censor- 
ship by the Gestapo, and German military censorship. | 


Methods of Control 


The censorship method, extensively used immediately after the occupation, 
was soon largely replaced, or at any rate supplemented, by the system of press 
control in use in the Reich itself—the issue of daily directives, the holding of 
daily or frequent press conferences by the-German or quisling authorities, and 
the doctrine of the responsibility of the individual journalist for any item con- 
sidered incompatible with Nazi interests which he may write or allow to appear. 

The directives are both positive and negative, giving detailed instructions on 
how to handle news, especially foreign affairs, forbidding mention of some 
items, dictating what must be said on others. Even headlines, captions, etc., 
for certain news items and pictures are dictated. German war communiqués, 
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decrees and official announcements by the occupation authorities, must be 
published in full and their position, type to be used, etc., are specified. In 
addition, papers are often forced to accept certain leaders, etc., from German 
agencies which they must publish as their own without indication of their 
German source—e.g., the German-controlled Norwegian Article Service (N.A.T.) 
supplies articles to all Norwegian papers. 

The completeness of the German hold on the Norwegian press can be seen 
from a few extracts from the document signed by the German Army Press 
Officer (September 28th, 1940) seized in the Lofoten Islands raid: ‘‘ The 
following are instructions from the Press Division of the Reich Commissar and 
constitute a directive for a more rigid control of the Norwegian press :—The fore- 
most task of the press is to be an instrument of political leadership. It must 
consequently publish only such news as is designed to further, or at least not to 
hinder, the policy of the German Reich. ... Everything written on foreign 
politics must coincide with the principles of German foreign policy. ... The 
line taken by Norwegian papers on foreign countries must be moulded to the 
German model.... Editorial staff cannot be too often prompted not merely 
to write in the sense of their instructions without comment, but to adopt a 
positive attitude. ... The control of newspapers must be extended to the 
entire content of the paper ; that is to say, also toits advertising space. Changes 
in editorial or publishing personnel must be reported... .’’ 

The penalty for not obeying directives, or even for taking a line not entirely 
pro-German on a subject on which no directive has been given, may be: (a) the 
exclusion of the offending journalist from press conferences and other sources 
of news; (b) the temporary suspension or complete expropriation of the paper ; 
(c) the dismissal or imprisonment of the journalist or editor concerned. The 
paper shortage has given an added pretext for victimization of papers which 
do not conform. Early in 1944 one of the last surviving Dutch Catholic dailies, 
De Tijd, was reduced to a weekly and the same fate befell the Protestant con- 
servative De Standaard, which had maintained some of its former character in 
spite of having been put under the Dutch quisling Blokzijl after the dismissal 
of its editor, ex-Prime Minister Colijn. Hundreds of provincial papers every- 
where have been forcibly amalgamated or closed down, the one being left intact 
in each town being usually the quisling party organ. 


Control of Journalists 


Another means of press control has been through the Nazification of the 
journalists’ associations. In most of the occupied countries there is now a 
central quisling journalists’ organization under State control to which all pressmen 
must belong if they are to exercise their profession—either because membership 
is compulsory, as in Holland (Verbond van Nederlandsche Journalisten, formed 
December 1940) and in Greece (Verband Griechischer Journalisten, formed 
September 1943, controlled directly from Berlin), or because the association 
controls appointments so that in practice it is impossible for non-members to 
obtain posts, as with the Nazified Norwegian Journalists’ Association. 

Very many of the well-known former leaders of journalism have been com- 
pelled to give up; some ceased writing immediately on the occupation, guessing 
what was in store, others struggled on for a time but finally preferred to retire 
rather than submit; some were dismissed by the Germans, some imprisoned, 
sent to concentration camps in Germany, or in extreme cases put to death. 
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In Norway it was estimated that there were more journalists imprisoned than 
any other profession. Among Belgian journalists who died from harsh treatment 
in concentration camps were de Hasque, director of the Gaset van Antwerpen, 
Baer, member of the editorial staff of L’Indépendance Belge, and Francois 
Peeters, chief editor of L’ Agence Belga. Among those deported to Germany 
was Demarteau, president of the General Association of the Belgian Press and 
director of La Gazette de Liége. 


The German and Quisling Party Newspapers 


In spite of the immense risks involved, some of the papers in German- 
controlled territories have been able to maintain a shadowy independence and 
at least a negative opposition—by taking advantage of occasional confusion in 
propaganda lines or conflicting directives issued by the various controlling bodies, 
by deliberate misprints in German official announcements, etc. There is at least 
still a noticeable difference between the ordinary press and the extreme propa- 
ganda of the quisling party papers such as Fritt Folk in Norway, Faedrelandet 
in Denmark, L’Guvre in France, Volk en Staat and Le Pays Réel in Belgium, Het 
Nationaal Dagblad in Holland. Most of these before the war were unimportant 
papers with small circulations and some were banned by the governments of 
their own countries during the period of hostilities ; after the occupation they 
re-emerged with German backing and have been artificially boosted to prevent 
financial loss. Fritt Folk, for instance, is State-subsidized under the Quisling 
régime and schools, etc., are compelled to subscribe. Even more completely 
controlled from Berlin are the German language papers in each occupied country 
—Britsseler Zettung, Deutsche Zeitung in den Niederlanden, Pariser Zettung, 
Deutsche Zeitung in Norwegen, Deutsche Zeitung in Griechenland, Donauzeitung, 

_etc., which while primarily intended for Germans resident in these countries are : 
also made to serve as the mouthpieces of German policy for the benefit of the 
local population. | 


(t) RADIO 


In every German-occupied country with the sole exception of Denmark, a 
ban on listening to broadcasts from any but German-controlled stations was 
imposed in the early days of the occupation, generally within a few weeks. 
The penalties are severe, ranging from heavy fines to penal servitude, in addition 
to confiscation of the wireless set. 

Immediately on the arrival of the invading armies, the radio transmitting 
services were seized and used by the Germans to issue instructions to the popu- 
lation to further their military operations. After the occupation in most cases 


. they returned nominally to local control, but with a Nazified staff and under 


strict German supervision. Commercial and other independent stations were 
eliminated, and those countries which possessed several broadcasting systems 
sponsored by various party or denominational interests were reduced to one 
unified, centrally controlled organization under a Nazi propaganda ministry. 
Thus in Norway the Norwegian State Broadcasting Company (which had a 
monopoly) continued as before but was re-staffed with. quislings and made 
responsible to the NS Ministry of Culture; it was also obliged to give con- 
siderable air space to German language programmes run by a German broad- 
casting unit for Germans in Norway. The two national Belgian stations (on€é 
French, the other Flemish) were put on June Ist, 1940, under the supervision 
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of German commissioners and all privately-owned transmitting stations were 
forced to -hand over their equipment. In Holland, which possessed four 
different broadcasting organizations representing various religious and political 
views, the process of Nazification took place by stages. A German-controlled 
Radio Advisory Council was set up in May 1940, to which all broadcasting 
organizations were made responsible. The first to suffer was the labour party 
service, put under the control of a Dutch Nazi in July 1940; finally, by decree 
of the Reichskommissar all four radio services were taken over by the State 
as from January 1941, and a single institution, the Rijksradio Omroep, set up 
under Dutch Nazi directors. 

In the ‘ Protectorate ’’’ of Bohemia-Moravia since February 1941, the 
German Reichsprotektor controls broadcasting through a supervisory board 
with the innocuous title of ‘‘ Radio Study Group in Bohemia and Moravia.” 

German control of broadcasting in the occupied countries is even more 
complete than their control of the press. Broadcasts from Paris, Brussels, 
Hilversum or Oslo follow precisely the propaganda lines dictated by Berlin, 
while the Czech and Polish broadcasts, run entirely by Germans, no longer make 
any pretence of national character. As with the German-controlled press, 
only Axis communiques are given and foreign news is taken only from Axis 
sources with Berlin-inspired commentaries. A prominent feature has been the 
use of quisling ‘‘ Haw-Haws ”’ such as the notorious Dutch Nazi Max Blokzijl 
as commentators who give daily or weekly broadcasts on topics of the day in 
which they attempt to combat opposition to Nazi policy and carry on a cam- 
paign in favour of the Nazi ‘‘ New Order.”’ 

Clandestine listening to Allied broadcasts has been carried on on a vast scale 
throughout occupied Europe, and in several countries the Germans have resorted 
to the extreme measure of confiscation of all receiving sets. In the General 
Government of Poland from the early days of the occupation (January 1940) 
only Germans and foreigners were allowed to possess sets. A general con- 
fiscation of sets also took place in Norway (September 1941) and Holland 
(May 1943), exception being made only for German residents and members 
of the quisling parties. Local confiscations took place extensively in Yugoslavia 
at various times, and some were also reported from the north of France. These 
measures, since they deprived the Nazis of one of their main channels of propa- 
ganda, are obviously a confession of the complete failure of that propaganda 
in the countries concerned. Another method, used by the Germans in 
Czechoslovakia and Greece in 1943, was the adjustment of all sets capable of 
short-wave reception to limit their use to local broadcasts only. 

The confiscations have been circumvented to a considerable extent by 
patriots in the occupied countries. In Holland, at least one-third of the sets 
liable for confiscation were hidden by their owners. In Poland the number of 
clandestine monitoring posts, which use powerful short-wave sets to take B.B.C. 
transmissions for the use of the clandestine press, was estimated by Polish 
authorities in London in February 1944 at between 350 and 500. 


GERMAN PROPAGANDA IN OCCUPIED EUROPE 


Within the Europe which the Germans attempted to seal against outside 
sources of information, German propaganda tried by various means and various 
campaigns and themes to assist the primary aim of enlisting European man- 
power and resources in support of the German war effort. 
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The local press and radio controlled by the Germans in each occupied country 
were used as channels for this propaganda even more than the broadcasts in 
different languages from Germany or German language publications like Das 
Reich, intended for foreign as well as German consumption. Goebbels’s Das 
Reich article was frequently quoted to occupied countries, but an even more 
generally used technique was the quotation by, for instance, the German- 
controlled Czech press and radio of, say, the German-controlled Norwegian or 
French press and radio. 

Meetings and speakers, visiting tours by prominent quislings, ceremonies and 
demonstrations, news-reels, and exhibitions were by 1944 playing more of a role 
than so-called cultural societies, whose German personnel had already been 
combed for manpower for more elementary war tasks. 


General themes to all the occupied countries were, of course, the success of 
German arms, including ‘‘ V.1,”’ the deceptiveness of apparent Allied successes, 
and the desirability for Europe of a German victory in the war. Another 
general theme was that Allied bombing was deliberately aimed at the destruction 
of all European populations, industries and culture, in order to ensure Allied 
hegemony and exploitation on the Continent after the war. 

Other themes were more specially adapted to different peoples. For instance, 
to ‘‘ Germanic ’’ peoples of the west the emphasis was on racial solidarity with 
the Germanic union and recruitment of fighting men for Germany. To non- 
‘‘ Germanic ’’ Czechs, Poles, Yugoslavs or Greeks, the stress was on class grounds 
—to the workers, against ‘‘ Western Pluto-democracy *’; to the other classes, 
against ‘‘ Russian Bolshevik Terror '’"—and on the supply of labour and working 
effort for Germany. 

_ Broadly speaking, by 1944 emphasis was, understandably, -less on positive 
and explicit extolling of blessings conferred on the occupied peoples by Nazi 
Germany and Hitler’s ‘‘ New Order.”” There was more concentration on 
denouncing malign intentions towards Europe on the part of the Allies, with 
the implication that only support of Germany in her war against the Allies 
could avert a hopeless future for all the European peoples. 


The following are a few examples of particular lines being taken by German 
propaganda in different German-occupied countries in the early summer of 
1944 :— 


Belgium.—M. Pierlot in London had signed an authorization for an Anglo- 
Saxon occupation of Belgium for an indefinite period. The Belgian Resistance 
are Churchill’s slaves, but at Stalin’s order they have turned to Communism. 
As a foil to this, the good example of thousands of Norwegians who have volun- 
teered to fight alongside the Germans against Russia. Recruiting appeals for 
the Germanic SS. SS orchestras playing in Belgian factories. The pre-war 
youth of Belgium were demoralized by their parents: the authorities should 
create disciplined youth organizations, with membership compulsory for all. 
Belgian children. For the Walloons: The Walloon quisling Léon Degrelle, 
returned from fighting on the Russian front, visited Belgian workers in factories 
in the Berlin area and Saxony. Recruits for the SS Wallonia legion are fighters 
against plutocracy and bolshevism. For the Flemings : The re-awakening of the 
nationalism of Flemings in French Flanders, the numbers of Flemings en- 
countered in Normandy. An especially strong contingent of Flanders Hitler 
Youth at the June 21st Summer Solstice celebrations at Marienburg, E. Prussia, 
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attended by groups from all the ‘‘ Germanic European countries,’’ and accom- 
panied by ritual bonfires, incantations to the German spirit and oaths of loyalty 
to Hitler. On July 4 a farewell ceremony to Flemish nurses leaving for 
Germany, who are told by a wounded warrior from the Russian front: ‘‘ You 
should be proud as a Germanic people. God preserve our great Germanic 
Fuihrer, Adolf Hitler. Heil Hitler!’’ On July 8 a ‘‘ Germanic Heritage ”’ 
Exhibition in Brussels, arranged by the Germanic Working Committee in 
Flanders at the State University of Ghent. On July 9 a ceremonial Golden 
Spurs meeting at Antwerp, to recruit for the Flemish SS Sturmbrigade 
Langemarck, with choirs, trumpeters, and sports. Radio accounts of Flemish 
recruits in the German Kriegsmarine. 


The Netherlands —Apropos the United Nations financial and monetary 
talks: the Americans are bombing Europe so that U.S. financiers can make 
money out of European reconstruction. Reich Minister of Economics, Dr. 
Walter Funk, says that Anglo-U.S. imperialism considers money the highest 
law of life. At a midsummer meeting on the Frankendaal estate, Amsterdam, 
the Open Air Theatre, the Youth Storm, the Hitler Youth and the B.D.M. 
indulge in ritual bonfires and “‘ race-consciousness ’’, assuring themselves that 
‘we, the European peoples, with the core of Germanic peoples, will be those 
who represent the future,’’ and intoning oaths of allegiance to ‘‘ our Fiihrer 
and the Greater Germanic Reich.’’ Recruiting for the ‘‘ Netherlands Legion.” 
Radio talks by Dutch Germanic SS war correspondents—‘ We, the Germanic 
soldiers of the Waffen SS... .’’ SS war correspondent visits a V.A.V.V. 
(Flemish volunteer labour) camp, and a Flemish boy interviewed expresses his 
faith in the flying bomb and states that his parents had objected to his joining 
the V.A.V.V.; but the SS war correspondent assures his radio and other 
listeners that the boy will later join the SS. The star quisling broadcaster, 
Max Blokzijl, explains that ‘‘ the Youth Stormers wish to prepare for partici- 
pation in political effort for the sake of our people of the Germanic community 
of Europe.’’ Radio accounts of Dutch volunteers in the German Kriegsmarine. 
Praise of Dutch workers in Germany. The German Labour Front reports 
improvements in the food of Dutch workers in Germany. 


Norway.—A defeat of Germany means the spread of Bolshevik terror over 
Europe. The fearful fate of peoples liberated by the Allies: the Norwegians 
have not suffered at all compared with the liberated Italians and French. The 
Allies in collusion with Norwegian shipping magnates have swindled Norway 
out of her shipping. 


Denmark.—Great publicity for the SS Danes fighting alongside the Germans 
on the Russian front. On June 2 a ceremonial dedication at Hoevaelde camp 
of a memorial mound to the fallen on the Russian front. Accounts of a hostile 
attitude of French populations towards the Allied liberating troops. Eulogies 
of the Finnish fight against Russia. 


France.—The Germans got great value out of the star quisling propagandists 
like Philippe Henriot, the Vichy broadcaster (up to his liquidation by the F.F.1.), 
and Paul Marion, Robert de Beauplan, Jean Paquis, Georges Suarez, de Brinon. 
They were most useful for quotation to other occupied countries on the 
Machiavellian designs behind Allied bombing, the hostility of French populations 
to the Allied liberating forces, and the anti-social terroristic nature of French 
Resistance. Vichy propaganda could not be used much as a sounding board 
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for German racial propaganda appeals, but mainly for the Nazi class appeal 
for support of Germany against Plutocracy and Bolshevism. The Allied bombing 
and invasion of France aims at the deliberate destruction of the French popt- 
lation and economy. This can be seen from the immunity of the British Channel 
Islands from attack. In Cordell Hull’s plans for the post-war there is no place 
for France. The French Empire has been stolen by the Anglo-Saxons. The 
British return no colonies. De Gaulle and the Resistance have been duped 
by their paymasters, the Anglo-Saxon plutocrats. Contrast with this the 
decorations for French officers fighting alongside the Germans on the Russian 
front. The Anglo-Saxon invasion of Western Europe was dictated by Moscow. 
Communism has followed in the wake of the Anglo-Saxons in French North 
Africa. French Resistance is pure terror and Allied victory and liberation 
would bring only civil war and communism to France. French populations 
are hostile to the Allied liberating troops. 


In annexed Alsace and Lorraine, exhortations and threats to induce partici- 
pation as part of the Reich in the German war effort, in the armed forces and 
in every other way. 


Czechoslovakia.—Constant reiteration, with quotations from Goebbels’s 
Das Reich articles, that Germany champions the European peoples against 
Western Capitalism and Russian Bolshevism. London has agreed to an indefinite 
Russian occupation of Norway. But for the Germans, the Bolsheviks would 
spread over all Europe. ‘‘ Demonstration of workers and farmers against 
Bolshevism.’ Europeans are opposed to the Anglo-Saxon liberators: they 
refuse to be a Dominion or a Colony. The Czechs have decided “‘ to work for 
the future of Europe.’’ Account of the blessings conferred by the National 
Trade Union Centre (State regimented re-ordering of the labour organizations 
on the Nazi ‘‘ Labour Front ’’ model) which are not specifically indicated beyond 
‘‘the aim of increasing pride in work.” | 


Poland.—Elaboration of Russo-Polish differences and friction. Quotation 
of German-controlled Norwegian quisling press (Frit# Folk) on French popu- 
lations’ opposition and hostility to Anglo-Saxon liberating troops. Accounts of 
American designs on French North Africa. 

Yugoslavia.—King Peter’s Government are the slaves of London and Moscow. 
Germany is the bulwark against Communism and Anglo-U.S. Imperialism. 


Greece.—American bombing is destroying Europe. The French are indignant 
against the Anglo-Saxons. The enemy is Communism. German European 
broadcasting service in Greek, 3.7.44: ‘‘ The Americans and Canadians have 
attempted the invasion of Europe on Moscow’s order for the benefit of Jewish 
financiers in London and New York.” 

Although the occupied peoples have shown by their deeds that they are in 
overwhelming proportion impervious to the German propaganda with its some- 
times laughable clumsiness and dishonesty, it would be misleading to conclude 
that the four years’ intensive activity has had no effect at all anywhere. Com- 
bined with the terror methods of the Gestapo and other forms of pressure, it 
has made it exceedingly difficult for parents and teachers among the occupied 
peoples to protect the immature minds of the young, often enrolled in compulsory 
German-controlled youth movements, from German propaganda influences. 
The part of youth in the Resistance movements shows that, in the main, all is 
well; but in the difficult post-war days the Allies may have to look out for, 
and take measures against, German propaganda time-bombs. 
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THE CHURCHES UNDER GERMAN OCCUPATION 


All the countries which have suffered occupation by the Germans have, 
experienced in varying degrees a carefully planned, progressive attack on their 
religious organizations. The words of the Nazi Commissar of Thann to a 
gathering of German civil servants, sum up the position for the occupied terri- 
tories, as well as for the Reich: “ A good Catholic cannot be a good National 
Socialist. But the officials of the Third Reich must, before all things, be good 
Nazis. Therefore they must choose one or other: Jesus Christ or the Fiihrer.”’ 

The application of this doctrine had varied with local conditions. It ranged 
from subtle attempts at undermining, to a deliberate effort at entirely obliter- 
ating, all forms of belief and worship. Where the latter course was not considered 
advisable, strong pressure was used, as in Holland, to compel religious precepts 
and ceremonial to conform to political requirements. In all cases the main 
attack was directed against freedom of thought, whether spiritual or temporal. 
The more ruthless examples of repression are to be found in Eastern Europe ; 
the more subtle were employed in the so-called ‘‘ Germanic ’’ countries of 
Western Europe, where the Nazis attempted, for a time at least, to follow a 
general policy of conciliation. Methods used vary from the suppression of 
Church publications to the murder of priests. In the Eastern territories authenti- 
cated reports of deliberate atrocity are numerous. 


Western Territories 


In the western territories, except for measures against the Jews, one cannot 
speak of actual open religious persecutions. The Nazis had not dared subject 
the Churches of Belgium, Holland and France to the treatment meted out to 
the religious organizations of Poland, Greece, Czechoslovakia and the occupied 
parts of the Soviet Union. Attempts to mould the Church into conformity with 
Nazi political needs were as inevitable in the west as in the east, but the approach 
was more subtle. The basis of the German tactics was to confine the activities 
of the Church strictly to the administration of the sacraments and to prevent 
her from activity in any other sphere. Any attempt to preach the sovereignty 
of God above the State was treated as an offence against the Reich. The clergy 
were permitted to exercise their office only in services within their Churches— 
any other teaching or any social activities were forbidden. The Catholic press, 
the denominational trade unions, Church schools, Christian youth organizations, 
were all subjected to the same indirect attack. 


German Measures to Break the Power of the Church 


To achieve their aims of the Germanization and nazification of the western 
peoples, the Germans had to break the influence of the Churches, and this they 
had endeavoured to do by the issue, from time to time, of decrees designed to 
curtail the spiritual liberty of the people. 

On the whole, these German “ ordinances "’ were not directed openly against 
the western Churches. Nevertheless, they were indirectly affected by most of 
them—for the complete incompatibility between the Christian faith and 
totalitarian theories is obvious. Thus, by a policy of clever opportunism and 
skilful camouflage, the Germans sought to achieve results they knew they could 
never attain by the employment of brute force. 

By the simple enforcement of the German ‘“‘ ordinances ”’ the religious press 
had to a large extent disappeared. In Holland, practically the entire Catholic 
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press, beginning in 1941 with the leading daily De Maasbode (which reappeared 
as a clandestine paper), had been suppressed, so that the Dutch Catholic bishops 
protested in their pastoral letter of July 16th, 1944: ‘‘ The present authorities 
are making it practically impossible to defend Christian truth.’’ 

The Christian-Democrat trade unions of Belgium, which had more than 
350,000 members on their rolls, had been dissolved; religious societies and 
organizations, such as the Belgian J.O.C. (Catholic Working Youth), the J.E.C. 
(Catholic Students), the J.A.C. (Catholic Land Youth), had all been dissolved. 
Religious lectures outside the Church were forbidden; notices of religious 
ceremonies could not Le printed, sermons had to be submitted to the censor ; 
religious books had to be submitted to the German authorities. Church schools 
and institutions were closed. : 

The Germans declared that Catholic welfare associations had no right to 
exist, on the ground that activities of this kind had no connection with Catholic 
work, but belonged exclusively to the field of politics, and therefore came under 
the direct control of the State.. A declaration made by the Belgian Rexist 
quisling and German mouthpiece, José Streel, and published in the German- 
controlled Belgian Le Pays Réel of February 1, 1942, illustrates this attitude : 
“ By taking advantage of the freedom of association, the Church has acquired 
power over innumerable groups of people, and has created organizations of all 
kinds, from religious fraternities to political social institutions.” 

This position was strenuously resisted by the Church. Cardinal Van Roey, 
Archbishop Primate of Belgium, speaking in October 1941 said: ‘‘ The Church 
claims, and must claim, the right to teach the moral principles which rule not 
only the intimate-and individual life of each person, but also those of society, 
of the family, of the State.’’ The western Churches have stood firmly by this 
belief—in Norway, the clergy resigned their offices and went into hiding rather 
than submit to the German demands. 

In an attempt to weaken the authority and material resources of the Church 
the Germans confiscated the property of the Catholic religious orders. This 
was especially the case in Holland. In those territories incorporated in the 
Reich, such as Luxembourg and Alsace-Lorraine, all episcopal property was - 
confiscated and handed over to the State. a 

A further menace to the Church has been the attempt to set up National 
Socialism as an ‘‘ ersatz’ religion. The Nazi youth organizations, in particular, 
following the lead of the German Hitler Youth, have endeavoured to substitute. 
for Christian teaching the neo-paganism practised in the Reich by the ‘‘ German 
Faith Movement.’’ The Christian festivals are replaced by neo-pagan celebra- 
tions of the solstices when the members of the Nazi organizations hold outdoor 
gatherings to kindle the “‘ sacred fire.’’ For the Christian creed is substituted a 
‘“‘ confession of faith ’’’ with emphasis on Germanic blood and soil and service 
to the Reich and the Fihrer. (For examples see under Propaganda above, 


page 18.) 


Church Resistance to Nazi Measures 


These measures have been met with strong opposition from the clergy. 
Members of Nazi organizations in uniform were refused admittance’ to the 
sacraments—the leader of the Belgian quisling Rexist organization, Degrelle, 
indeed, was excommunicated by the Belgian Bishop of Namur when he in- 
terrupted the Service with his protests. The Church did not hesitate to condemn 
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the quisling movements both as treasonable and as professing ideology com- 
pletely incompatible with Christianity. Religious leaders protested against the 
treatment of the Jews, against the shooting of hostages, against racial teaching, 
and deportation and forced labour. The Norwegian Church stood out firmly 
against the German attempt to nazify education in Norway and the resignation 
of seven Norwegian bishops as a protest against Nazi methods was followed 
by that of almost all the clergy of the State Church. They announced, however, 
that while giving up their State offices (and thereby losing their salaries) they 
intended to continue to perform their spiritual duties of ministering to their 
congregations. The new quisling-appointed bishops and clergy have been 
boycotted by the great majority of the Norwegian people, who have continued 
to support the now “ illegal ’’ Church and have done their best to protect the 
clergy against German and quisling persecution. 

Cardinal Van Roey, in his Lenten message for 1942, was not only speaking 
for the Belgian Church when he said: ‘ All the new systems of Governments 
which have tried to do away with Christian rules governing the life of the family 
and of the State have failed in their enterprises.”’ 

The Nazis had met opposition with force—at first veiled. They attacked 
the episcopate se the clergy in the press and radio in a roundabout manner— 
not as “ priests ”’ ‘“‘ Catholics,’’ but as ‘‘ valets of Churchill,’’ ‘‘ followers of 
the Gann. ae ‘““highwaymen in cassocks,” etc. As opposition 
grew, a considerable number of priests and clergy were taken as hostages, 
sent to concentration camps, or put in prison In July 1944 the Belgian 
Ministry of Information published the names of 13 priests who had been shot, 
or had died in concentration camps, and mentiuned many others who had been 
condemned to hard labour in camps, deported to Dachau concentration camp in 
Germany, or sentenced to varying terms of imprisonment or detained without 
trial in the fortress of Huy in Belgium. Among those who had suffered from 
German persecution were the Norwegian Bishop of Oslo, who was imprisoned 
in 1942; the Chairman of the Dutch Catholic State Party at the time of its 
dissolution who was sent to a concentration camp in Germany, and the Norwegian 
pastor the Rev. Peder Schese, who, because he refused to break his clerical vow 
of silence, was deported as a prisoner to Germany. 

It can thus be seen that, while direct attacks on the Church and religion as 
such in the western countries were avoided, there was, under German domination, 
a slow choking of essential activities of the Church, the attempted estrangement 
of its social doctrine from its theological counterpart, the destruction of its 
social works, and the undermining of its teachings. In addition its repre- 
sentatives were made to suffer under regulations incompatible with their sacred 
mission, and protest was met with swift persecution. In spite of all these 
measures, however, the Germans had been totally unable to break the spirit of 
the Churches—whether Catholic or Protestant. 


Eastern Territories 


The Christian churches of the Eastern territories had met with brutal 
oppression from the beginning. ‘‘ Never yet in the’ course of its 1,000 years’ 
existence has the Church in Poland suffered such persecution and torments as 
at present under German occupation ’’ wrote Cardinal Hlond, Primate of 
Poznan, in his 2nd Report of April 1940 to the Pope on the condition Of the 
Church in Poland. For “ Poland’’ the name of any other eastern occupied 
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country could be substituted. In the east the Germans had embarked on a 
campaign of barbarous extermination of the Church from the first. They aimed 
at the complete destruction of religious life, and in Poland they even tried to 
make it impossible for the population to participate in religious worship. They 
attempted to achieve their ends by violence and terror, and authenticated reports 
of deliberate and calculated atrocity are numerous. Churches and other 
devotional buildings were destroyed or used for the stabling of horses or the 
giving of cinema shows; shrines and altars were desecrated and befouled ; 
sacred vessels and ornaments were looted ; church dignitaries were taken as 
hostages, deported, sent to concentration camps, and tortured to death. 
Preaching in Westminster Cathedral on November 30th, 1941, Cardinal 
Hinsley, referring to the persecution of the eastern churches, said: ‘‘ Nothing 
can surpass the thorough ruthlessness of the Nazi promoters of their New Order.”’ 


Nazi Attempts to Wipe out Religious Life 


The Germans have attempted to put an end to religious life. In many 
districts the Church has been completely crushed. ‘‘ Nearly all Church life in 
Orthodox Serbia,’”’ said Cardinal Hinsley in November 1941, ‘ is stamped out.” 
In Poland clergy have been expelled; ‘‘ the Catholic churches and cemeteries 
are in the hands of the invaders. Catholic worship hardly exists any more ; the 
word of God is not preached, the Sacraments are not administered, even to the 
dying. In certain localities Confession is forbidden. ... The Catholic Press 
has been destroyed. The least initiative in the matter of religious life is forbidden. 
Charitable associations and works have likewise been dissolved.’’ (2nd Report 
of Cardinal Hlond). 

In the provinces of Western Poland incorporated in the Reich the Church is 
forbidden to conduct services in Polish, the only language understood by a 
large part of the population. By decree of the Reich Minister for Ecclesiastical 
Affairs, Polish workers in Germany are excluded from all German religious 
services ; special services for Poles may be held only once a month and on 
important religious festivals, and may not be conducted in Polish ; no marriage 
ceremonies may be performed in Church between Polish workers in the Reich 
and the giving of religious education to their children is forbidden. 


Destruction of Churches, etc. 


Cathedrals-and churches have been destroyed, closed, or used as barracks, 
cinemas and hotels. In Poland, said Cardinal Hlond in his 2nd Report, ‘‘ the 
Cathedrals have been closed and their keys are kept by the invaders; one has 
been made into a garage. Five bishops’ palaces have been seized, and one has 
been turned into an hotel, the bishop’s chapel serving as a ball-room. In the 
Chapel of the Primate’s palace at Poznan the police have put a dog kennel. 
All the seminary students have been dispersed and the seminaries occupied by 
the Nazi authorities. ... Monasteries and convents have been methodically 
suppressed, as well as their flourishing works of education . . . social welfare, 
charity, and care of the sick. Their houses and their institutes have been 
occupied by the army of the Nazi Party.” 


Confiscation of Church Property, etc. 


The Nazis have confiscated or sequestered the patrimony of the Church, 
considering themselves as its masters. In Poland, wrote Cardinal Hlond, ‘‘ the 
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cathedrals, the bishops’ palaces, the seminaries, the canons’ residences, the 
revenues and endowments of bishoprics, of chapters, the funds of the curias and 
seminaries, the fields and woods constituting the ecclesiastical benefices, the 
churches with their furniture, the presbyteries with their furniture and the 
personal possessions of the priests, the archives, and the diocesan and religious 
museums—all have been pillaged by the invaders. They rob for themselves 
and the State—they take off to Germany everything that can be transported 
and leave the rest to the new German colonists . . . at Wloclawck Monseigneur 
Kozal’s furniture and effects were given by the police as a present to the 
‘ prostitutes.”’ | 


Persecution of the Clergy 


Cardinal Hlond’s description, in his 2nd Report to the Pope, of the fate of the 
Polish clergy—"‘ the clergy are most harshly persecuted.... They are entirely 
at the mercy of the Gestapo, without possibility of appeal. . .’’, applies equally 
well to the clergy of other eastern countries under Nazi rule. From bishop to 
parish priest they were deported, thrown into concentration camps, maltreated, 
tortured and shot. 

The Polish Government in London, in January 1941, estimated the total 
number of Polish priests executed or tortured to death in Nazi prisons or con- 
centration camps, at over 700. 

In Western Pomerania alone, only 20 out of 650 press of the diocese were 
permitted to remain at their Posts: The rest were either shot, paproned or 
deported. 

It has been estimated that in the province of Gniezno-Poznan only 34 priests 
remained in 1943, whereas there had been 858 in 1939. In the diocese of Poznan 
only one priest existed for over 30,000 Catholics. (Polish Catholic Institute, 
K.A.P. 17.4.44.) 

This great shortage of clergy is causing grave fears for the future recovery of 
the Church in the eastern areas. 

In Bosnia and Herzegovina Orthodox Serbian priests were systematically 
exterminated. In Slovenia, said Cardinal Hinsley, ‘‘ out of 700 priests of this 
diocese, only 16 old priests are left in freedom.’’ 

Greek priests have suffered similar fates. The Greek Minister of Information 
gave a hint of conditions prevailing there when he held a press conference on 
October 10th, 1941 :— 

“The Rev. Koukouakis, curate of the church at Roumaton, as 5 well as the 
Abbot and monks of the monastery of Aghia Gonia, were put to death. The 
fate of the Bishop of Kissamos and Selines, Mgr. Evdekimos Singelakis, is not 
known.”’ 

Those priests who were allowed to remain at their posts were subjected to 
numerous humiliations, paralyzed in the exercise of their pastoral duties, stripped 
of their parochial benefices and all their rights, and kept under ceaseless observa- 
tion by the Gestapo. 

Thus it-can be seen that in the eastern countries the Nazi authorities have 
attempted to destroy, not only the clergy, or the churches, but religion itself. 

The words of President Roosevelt, in a broadcast on October 27th, 1941, 
describing a document of German origin which had come into his hands, apply 
equally well to the religious policy the Nazis have attempted to enforce in the 
conquered territories :— 

“It is a plan to abolish all existing religions—Protestant, Catholic, Moham- 
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medan, Hindu, Buddhist and Jewish alike. The property of the Churches will 
be seized by the Reich; the Cross and all other symbols of religion are to be 
forbidden. .. . In place of the Bible the words of ‘Mein Kampf’ will be. 
imposed and enforced as Holy Writ. And in place of the Cross of Christ will 
be put two symbols—the Swastika and the naked sword. The god of blood and 
iron will take the place of the God of love and mercy.”’ 


By the summer of 1944, such conditions had already been largely attained. 
in the German-occupied countries of Eastern Europe, while the churches in 
Western Europe were already attacked and gravely imperilled. 


GERMAN RECRUITMENT OF PEOPLES OF OCCUPIED 
COUNTRIES FOR MILITARY OR PARA-MILITARY 
SERVICE 


Germany’s growing manpower shortage and increasing commitments on a 
number of fronts have led her to draw more and more on the peoples of occupied ~ 
Europe, both to fill the gaps in the front line and to supplement or replace the 
German forces of repression within the occupied countries themselves. While 
the main motive has been military necessity, the recruiting of military or para- 
military formations from the Nazi minorities in all those countries which could 
by any stretch of imagination be claimed as ‘‘ Germanic ’’ has also had an 
important political aim; by merging the various quisling legions and SS- 
formations in one ‘‘ Germanic ’’ army it was hoped to weaken national feeling 
and create in each country a considerable force of men conditioned for complete 
absorption into the ‘‘ Great Germanic Reich,’’ acknowledging allegiance to the 
Fihrer rather than to a national leader and ready when they returned from the 
front to spread the gospel among their own people, by force if need be. Various 
recruiting methods employed by the Germans in different countries and at 
different times have all kept this same aim in view. 

In the areas already formally incorporated in the Reich, conscription for the 
regular German army on the same terms as in Germany itself has been enforced 
on the inhabitants as alleged ‘‘ Volksdeutsche ’’ who must now assume German 
nationality ; this applies to Alsatians and Lorrainers, Luxembourgers, Poles 
who have been placed on the “‘ Volksliste,’’ and those inhabitants in the annexed 
portions of Slovenia (Yugoslavia) who have been given German nationality. 
(Many of the above have gone into hiding or made their escape from the country 
to avoid conscription ; others have only been deterred from doing so by the 
knowledge that it would result in deportation or the concentration camp for 
their families. When these unwilling conscripts go into action most of them 
take the first opportunity to come over to the Allied lines.) By agreement 
with the nominally independent puppet state of Slovakia, all those claimed as 
Volksdeutsche in that country have also been conscripted. Since the autumn 
of 1943 military conscription has also been applied to various age-groups in the 
former Baltic States and the resulting recruits have been variously drafted into 
the German army or SS units, the “ Baubataillonen”’ (a kind of ‘“‘ pioneer 
corps ’’), or local defence organizations; this has not taken place without 
considerable resistance, especially in Lithuania, where attempts to absorb the 
entire native force into the Waffen-SS resulted in disturbances so serious that 
the Germans were forced in June 1944 to disarm training battalions. 
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In the other so-called ‘‘ Germanic ’’ countries recruitment for service at the 
front has been nominally voluntary, but increasing pressure has been put on the 
various quisling organizations to provide volunteers. Among the bribes and 
inducements offered have been the promise of increased rations and allowances 
on the German standard for the recruit and his family and, for certain forms of 
service, the offer of German citizenship with the privileges which it would bring 
in the Nazi ‘‘New Order’’. and of farming land in the occupied eastern 
territories. Sometimes the recruit has been induced to ‘ volunteer’’ as the 
only alternative to conscription for labour in the Reich. 


In general three main types of quisling Nazi organizations have been utilized 
by the Germans: the national units of the Armed SS or Waffen-SS, the “ anti- 
Bolshevik ’’ legions, and the General SS units primarily intended for service 
within the frontiers of their own countries. Each of these has gone through 
various stages in the process of Germanization. 


The local para-military organizations on the lines of the German SA (Storm 
Troopers) run by the individual quisling parties tolerated by the Germans in 
each country—the Hird of Quisling’s Nasjonal Samling in Norway, the W.A. 
(Weer-Afdeeling) of the N.S.B. in Holland, the DM-ZB (Dietsche Militie— 
Zwarte Brigade) of the V.N.V. and Degrelle’s Formations de Combat de Rex in 
Belgium, the Schalburg Corps in Denmark—have been allowed to continue under 
their own national leaders, but they have been utilized by the Germans mainly 
to function as a training and recruiting reserve for the armed forces and to help 
the German or nazified local police to preserve order within the country (e.g., 
members of the Hird have served as guards at German prison camps and 
collaborated with the NS. police in raids on patriots). Their importance has 
been partially eclipsed and their strength repeatedly sapped by recruitments 
from their ranks for the three types of organization mentioned above and for 
more recently formed anti-invasion and anti-sabotage militia. In order to keep 
them alive membership of them, at first entirely voluntary, is now usually 
compulsory for members of the quisling parties within certain ages. 

The first recruitments for armed formations were for the national regiments 
of the Waffen-SS founded in 1940—the Standarte Westland (Dutch and Flemish), 
and the Standarte Nordland (Norwegian and Danish), which however were soon 
merged and amalgamated with the predominantly German Standarte Germania 
to form the Viking Division of the Waffen-SS composed of mixed nationalities, 
which suffered heavy casualties on the Russian front and has been repeatedly 
reformed. The Waffen-SS was originally intended to be an elite army restricted 
to Germans and ‘ Germanics’’, but the increasing drain on manpower and 
failure to win any general support from the peoples of the occupied countries 
has brought about the abandonment of this principle and transformed it into 
a heterogeneous assortment including Ukrainians and Caucasians in the 
SS Division Galicia (inaugurated April 1943), Estonian and Latvian SS Legions, 
a special Moslem SS Division in Yugoslavia recruited from Pavelic’s Croatia 
and from Albania, an Italian SS Division formed in November 1943 and a 
Kossovi (Albanian) SS Division, recruited partly from released prisoners of war, 
in the summer of 1944, with German officers. 

The general SS units, parallel to the German Allgemeine SS, formed by the 
extreme Nazi pro-German elements in the ‘‘ Germanic ’’ countries and intended 
to function within their own territories only, were originally under their own 
localcommanders. In the course of 1942 a significant development took place : 
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the SS Vlaanderen, the Nederlandsche SS and the Norges SS were renamed 
respectively the Germanic SS Flanders, the Germanic SS in the Netherlands and 

the Germanic SS Norway; their members took the oath of allegiance to Hitler 

himself, not to their quisling leader, and came under the orders of Himmler 
as head of all the SS. They were given the definite aim of serving as a ‘‘ link 
_with the Germanic world,’’ their officers were sent to attend training courses in 

Germany, and they were told that they might have to serve outside their own 
_ frontiers. A recruiting appeal for the Germanic SS Flanders in Het Laatste 
Nieuws (23.5.44) describes it as ‘“‘ working for a new order of Flanders in 
Europe, under the leadership of the Fiihrer, to foster the formation of a Great 
Germanic community. It forms an elite of picked men, buoyed up by the 
thought of the nobility of our blood and the greatness of our people. . . . These 
men wish to be the defenders of a ‘ volksch’ Flanders within one great blood- 
community of everything Germanic. The Germanic SS is the ‘ home front’ of 
Flanders. . . . The life of its members is ruled by their self-imposed obligation to 
defend the National-Socialist world and the Germanic attitude to life, inspired by 
loyalty and honour and bound together by their oath to the Fihrer and the 
Reich.”’ 

While the Germanic SS units function primarily as instruments of Germaniza- 
tion and repression in their own countries, the ‘‘ anti-Bolshevik ’’ legions formed 
shortly after the German invasion of Russia in June 1941 were destined 
specifically for use on the eastern front. They were intended by their founders 
in the quisling movements to be separate national units commanded by their 
own nationals and consequently at the start gained some recruits who had held 
aloof from the German-dominated SS formations. Here again, however, the 
_ Germans soon took control; when sent to Germany for training the Legions 
were given mainly German officers and their affairs managed by the Waffen SS, 
and in the course of 1943 they were formally incorporated in the SS and renamed 
accordingly. Thus the Netherlands Legion became the SS Panzer-Grenadier 
Division Nederland ; the Flemish Legion became the SS Legion Flandern (later 
renamed the SS Brigade Langemarck); the Walloon Legion became the SS 
Brigade Wallonia, and the Norwegian Legion the SS Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 
Norge. The significance of this change was emphasized by the Belgian Rexist 
Victor Matthys in a new year’s message (Pays Réel, 1.1.44): ‘‘ The only im- 
portant political event at home this year is the recent integration of the Walloon 
Legion into the SS. The amalgamation of the Legion with the SS must not be 
regarded as a military act, or at any rate not purely military. It is the only 
political act of the year and one of the very rare political events of the war which 
must be taken into consideration for the future of our nation. When, pointing 
the way, our Legionary comrades entered the SS behind the Fihrer, the whole 
movement entered in spirit behind them. . . . As the European army is for us the 
certainty of victory, so the SS and its Scinit is the guarantee of the Revolution.”’ 

None of the Legions ever succeeded in attracting more than a few thousand 
recruits ; their unpopularity in their own countries is extreme and has been made 
manifest both at their departure and when they returned home for leave and 
reorganization after severe losses on the Russian front. All have been used in 
the front line and have suffered heavily and repeatedly ; the Walloon Legion, 
for instance, suffered severe losses in February 1942 on the Donetz, and was 
largely destroyed in February 1944 at Cherkassy ; the Flemish Legion (later 
the Brigade Langemarck) had high casualties in the fighting round Leningrad 
in 1941-42, and in March 1944 was surrounded and decimated at Kovel. 
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There is evidence that some of the quisling forces have now been transferred 
_ to the western front; Dutch SS units, for instance, have been reported in action 
in Normandy and the Hitler-Jugend Division of the SS there includes some 
Flemish boys. 

A notable feature also has been the use of quisling forces from one occupied 
country to terrorize those of another. Units of the quisling General Vlassov’s 
‘‘ Russian army of Liberation ”’, recruited in 1943 for the eastern front, partly | 
from the dregs of the prisoners of war who were prepared to turn mercenaries 
to escape from their appalling prison conditions, partly by the use of unwilling 
conscripts from occupied Russia, have been reported in Yugoslavia and Greece 
and on the Normandy front and some of these so-called ‘‘ German Cossacks ”’ 
have been used in action against the French resistance movement in the Jura. 
The Berner Tagwacht (13.7.44), giving an eye-witness account of the plundering 
and burning of the town of Saint-Claude by these ‘‘ German Cossacks ”’, said it 
appeared clear that in countenancing their atrocities the Germans had a political 
purpose; the barbarity of these Nazi-trained mercenaries was intended to 
reinforce the ‘‘ Bolshevik bogey ’’ propaganda which had failed to achieve its 
object. 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION IN 
GERMAN-OCCUPIED EUROPE 


As soon as possible after their occupation of the conquered territories the 
Germans set about the task of utilizing for the purposes of the German war 
effort the labour power they found there. In the western, so-called ‘‘ Germanic ”’ 
countries, the accomplishment of this object falls into a series of stages, roughly 
distinguishable in perspective, though not easily divisable into exact periods, 
leading through the preparatory redistribution of labour and the establishment 
of machinery for its exploitation in German interests, to the introduction, by 
the Sauckel Decree of August 1942, of compulsion to accept enrolment not 
only in the country itself, but wherever else Germany might require it, and, 
fifally, to the period of mass deportation of workers to the Reich. (For transfer 
of foreign workers to the Reich, see page 2.) In eastern territories, such 
as Poland, the Germans embarked straightway on a policy of compulsion 
and deportation. The main lines of policy pursued, however, were the same 
for every country: the breaking up of the existing labour organizations, which, 
in the west especially, owing to their strength and traditions, were a potential 
source of resistance, and the attempt to replace them with totalitarian organiza- 
tions, modelled on the Labour Front already introduced by the Nazi Party into 
Germany. The German Labour Front organization, while formally including 
nominated (not elected) representatives of labour, employer and the State, 
actually gave overriding powers to the last named to dictate in all matters to 
the other two parties, in the exclusive interests of the German war machine. 

The aid of native quislings was invoked, in so far as was possible, for the 
carrying out of these projects, and the men were put in the places of the old 
leaders, dismissed by the Germans. In view of the numerical strength and 
organization of the free trade unions which Germany found in the countries she 
invaded, it was inevitable that the Germans should attempt to use them as 
instruments of their own labour policy, the main object of which, as previously 
stated, was to satisfy their demands for industrial manpower. In order to 
achieve this purpose, they deprived the unions of their self-government and 
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traditional rights and sought to integrate them into ‘“ National ’”’ organizations 
staffed, as far as possible, by Nazi or collaborationist nominees placed in key 
positions. This policy was vigorously opposed by the workers, in some cases 
from the outset, in others as soon as its aims were clearly understood. 

In Poland where forced labour and deportation were introduced from the 
beginning the trade unions were abolished immediately after the occupation, 
their offices seized by the Gestapo and their property confiscated. No form of 
labour organization is permitted nor may Poles join the German Labour Front. 


Belgium was the first of the western countries in which the old trade unions 
were suppressed. At the outset at least, German policy met with some success, 
mainly due to the fact that Henri de Man, the President of the Belgian Labour 
Party, showed himself an enthusiastic collaborator from the beginning. All 
official trade union activity was forbidden from the first day of the occupation. 
A central organization, the U.T.M.I. (‘‘ Union des Travailleurs Manuels et 
Intellectuels ’’), was established, and the existing federations were ordered to 
adhere to it on pain of confiscation of their offices and funds. But although a 
number of federations allowed themselves to be incorporated in it at the beginning, 
many of them withdrew when its true character was understood. The most 
optimistic figure ever quoted for its membership was 250,000 (as compared 
with 600,000 trade unionists before the war), but even this figure is probably 
an exaggeration. Between the autumn of 1941 and the summer of 1942 the 
U.T.M.I. was able to give the Germans considerable help in recruiting voluntary 
labour for Germany. 

The former Belgian trade unions, though driven underground, are by no 
means defunct, and were primarily responsible for the organization of resistance 
against the deportation of workers. The majority of Belgian workers are 
reported still to recognize the spiritual leadership of their unions. Indeed, the 
failure of U.T.M.I. to usurp the functions of these unions is clearly illustrated 
by the fact that, on several occasions during 1943 and the first half of 1944, the 
Germans were obliged to negotiate directly with the workers’ delegates instead 
of with U.T.M.I. 

The establishment of Labour Fronts by the Germans in the other occupied 
territories has met with varying degrees of success. Probably the most severe 
conditions were those imposed on the unions in the Protectorate in Czechoslovakia, 
which were stripped of all their rights and were first grouped in three compulsory 
federations and then incorporated in a ‘‘ National Trade Union Centre” 
(M.O.U.Z.) under the control of Rudolf Kasper, an ardent Nazi from Sudetenland, 
as Protector. But despite the terrorist methods used to enforce membership 
of this organization the number of trade unionists has fallen by 20 per cent. 
since the war. 


In Holland, too, German policy has been vigorously resisted. The last 
formal vestige of trade union independence was abolished on May Ist, 1942, 
when a single ‘‘ Labour Front’ (Arbetdsfront) on the German pattern was 
set up under the leadership of the N.S.B. man, H. J. Woudenberg. The majority 
of trade union leaders refused to collaborate and were either dismissed or resigned 
when they realized that all hope of protecting the rights of members was at 
anend. But opposition to the new organization was so strong that the quisling 
authorities have never dared to make membership compulsory. Even 
Woudenberg only claimed that out of 784,000 former trade unionists a mere 
40,000 had joined by October 1942, 
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In Denmark alone the trade unions have preserved their organization intact, 
and their membership has increased. In order to maintain their existence 
they have given no official support to the resistance movement, but unofficially 
their members are among the most active supporters of the resistance groups, 
as was shown by the general strikes of August 1943 and June 1944. 

Although. it cannot be said that Germany has been altogether unsuccessful 
in her manpower policy, yet she has not been able to conquer resistance—she 
has merely driven it underground. In no country has she managed to win 
over the majority of the working class to her New Order, and in every country 
resistance to the new organization has been carried on. 


Norway provides a striking illustration of the German failure to impose their 
labour policy in the occupied territories. Here, from the first, they met with 
vigorous opposition, and not even the steps which followed the last attempt 
of the trade unions to take action in defence of the standard of living of the 
workers—the execution of two of their leaders, the abolition of their self-govern- 
ment and the replacement of their leadership by quisling nominees put in control 
of both the central organization and the individual unions—has quelled it. The 
control exercised by the Nazi organization—the NS—over the unions is very 
much of a skeleton character, as large numbers of officials who .are either 
unsympathetic or actually hostile to the ‘ leadership ’’ imposed from above 
have remained; nor are there any signs that the rank and file have been won 
over to NS ideas. A strong underground trade union organization has grown 
up, with a clandestine paper Frt Fagbevegelse, which acts as the voice of the 
Labour Movement and has the largest circulation of all the clandestine press. 

Thus it can be seen that the German attempt to organize labour in the 
occupied territories in German interests has proved only partially successful, 
and as Allied victories increase, and German losses mount, so their carefully 
planned new labour order is rapidly disintegrating. 


YOUTH AND EDUCATION 


Two different educational policies have been adopted by the Germans in 
different parts of occupied Europe, according to the part which the country 
concerned was destined to play in the Nazi ‘‘ New Order’’. In the so-called 
‘‘ Germanic ’’ countries such as the Low Countries and Scandinavia, whose 
populations are to be absorbed in the German people, the existing educational 
system has been left in being but has been distorted by the attempted intro- 
duction of Nazi principles and by. measures for the Germanization of youth. 
In the ‘‘ non-Germanic ’’ countries, on the other hand (e.g., Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia), whose peoples are to be reduced to the level of manual labourers 
slaving for the German “ Herrenvolk ’’, the Germans have deliberately set out 
to smash the national culture and eliminate all those elements which foster 
the development of brains and leadership by the suppression of all higher 
education, leaving only the elementary and technical training necessary to 
produce from these ‘‘ lower races’’ useful helots. Simultaneously, there has 
been in these countries a great drive to introduce German education for all those 
elements of the population which can by any stretch of the imagination be claimed 
as of German origin (Volksdeutsche). 

In the territories such as Luxembourg and Alsace-Lorraine, which the 
Germans have already formally or de facto ‘‘ incorporated ’’ into the Reich, 
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the aim has been to integrate the educational system as closely as possible with 
that of the Reich ; all teaching is in the German language only and membership 
of the Hitler Youth organizations has been made compulsory. 

Certain problems confronting the European education system as a result of 
hostilities and of the German occupation are common in a greater or lesser 
degree to all the occupied countries—the shortage of teachers owing to call-ups 
for forced labour, deportations, arrests or dismissals; the lack of sufficient 
school buildings owing to requisitioning for military purposes; the shortage 
of text-books, many of which have been banned by the Nazis and not replaced 
owing to lack of paper; and the effect of prolonged under-nourishment, and in 
some countries inadequate clothing and heating, on the children’s health and 
capacity for work. 


Education of ‘‘ Germanic ’’ peoples 


In the northern and western occupied countries, the attempt to regiment 
all educational institutions on Nazi lines has meant that they have been brought 
more and more under centralized State control. In selecting local quislings 
for heads of Ministries the Germans took care at an early stage that the Ministries 
of Education should go to men of extreme Nazi or pro-German views—Professor 
Van Dam in Holland, Skancke in Norway, etc. The Ministries of Education 
in their turn are supervised by the Educational Departments of the Reich 
Commissioners. 


The Schools 


There followed, in the case of the State school, increased interference by the 
central authorities in the internal affairs and curriculum of the school and in 
the selection of teachers ; simultaneously, attempts were made (e.g., in Holland) 
to impose similar control on private and Church schools or to compel them to 
close down by withdrawing State grants, etc. In Belgium a decree issued 
by the German Military Commander in 1942 forbade the establishment or 
re-opening of any school without the permission of the Military Administration. 

Changes in the curriculum imposed by the Nazi education authorities have 
been modelled on developments in the Reich—more insistence on physical 
‘““toughness ’’’ and less on intellectual achievements, increased teaching of 
German at the expense of other languages, the introduction of courses in “ racial 
theory ’’ and politics (t.e., National Socialism) for older pupils, the perversion 
of history and geography for the glorification of the Germanic Reich. In 
Belgium a special commission was appointed by the Germans to remove from 
school history text-books all references which showed Germany in an unfavour- 
able light, and particularly all mention of Germany’s treatment of Belgium 
in the last war; hundreds of books displeasing to the Germans were removed 
from the public libraries and bookshops were forbidden to sell them. 


Training Nazi Leaders 


In addition to these measures for the nazification of the ordinary schools, 
the Germans are setting up German schools in each country to which approved 
local children as well as Germans are usually admitted, and they also attach 
importance to the establishment of special schools at which a nucleus of children, 
selected mainly from the families of the quislings, may be trained as future 
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Nazi leaders brought up to complete allegiance to the German Reich. Such are 
the Reichsschulen in Holland, of which the first two were opened in September 
1942; they take both German and Dutch children (boys 10-18, girls 12-18) 
and the main aim is political training: ‘‘ Those pupils who have finished their 
studies at the Reichsschulen, wherever they may be placed later will advocate 
the realization of Hitler’s ideas, for which responsible work they will be thoroughly 
prepared ’’ (German-controlled Haagsche Courant, 4.7.42). Future Nazi leaders 
for Holland are also trained at schools set up by the Nederlandsche Instelling 
voor Volksche Opvoeding modelled on the German National Political Schools 
(‘‘ Napola ’’) which take selected boys from 12 years old on leaving elementary 
schools. As in the Napola, more attention is paid to physical training than to 
intellectual development. In Belgium a similar school, the ‘‘ Albrecht Rodenbach 
school,’’ modelled on the German Adolf Hitler schools, was opened at Vilvorde 
(Brabant) ; it was later transferred to Germany. In both Holland and Belgium ‘ 
the process of Germanization is carried a step further by the sending of selected 
students to Germany under the Langemarck Studium scheme, by which young 
men aged 17-24 from industry are given intensive political and general training 
for two years followed by a university or technical school course. 

Special schools have also been developed by the local Nazi party organizations 
in most countries with the object of training party leaders. In Belgium the 
Devlag organization and the Rexists have their own schools. In Norway an 
NS high school was opened at Baerum, near Oslo another secondary school on 
NS lines was established at Gjovik. A Danish NS boarding school is to open 
shortly at Ringsted. 


The Nazi Youth Organizations 


The local Nazis’ main contact with youth, however, is through the various 
party youth organizations. Quisling’s ‘‘ N.S. Ungdomsfylking ’’ in Norway, the 
‘“‘ National Socialistisk Ungdom ”’ of the D.N.S.A.P. in Denmark, the ‘‘ Nationaal 
Socialistisch Jeugd Verbond ”’ of the Flemish V.N.V., and the ‘‘ Serments de 
Jeunesse ’’ of the Rexists in Belgium, the N.S.B. ‘ Nationale Jeugdstorm ”’ in 
Holland, etc. These are modelled closely on the German Hitler Youth, frequently 
exchange visits with German children, and many of their leaders are trained in 
Germany ; others are given intensive courses at party schools such as the Danish 
one at Holte in Zealand. They are uniformed and most give some form of pre- 
military training. Opposition to them from parents, children and teachers 
has been such that it has not been possible to make membership compulsory. 
Other non-Nazi youth organizations, such as the Boy Scouts and denominational 
youth clubs, have been banned in most German-occupied countries. 

The Nazi youth organizations have been used by the Germans to recruit 
children for various training schemes in Germany with the obvious purpose of 
Germanization, such as the ‘‘ Germanic Land Service’, by which children aged 
14-15 sign a contract for a year’s land work in Germany or occupied Poland 
(regardless of their parents’ wishes), or the camps for the ‘‘ Pre-military Training 
‘of Germanic Youth ’’ at which Flemish, Walloon, Dutch, Norwegian and Danish 
youths assemble in Germany with members of the Hitler Jugend and are trained 
by H.J. leaders who have received instruction with the Waffen-SS. The idea 
obviously is to ensure that even if the Nazis are defeated in this war, they will 
have soldiers prepared to carry on the next. The Belgian Nazi Jean Thiriet 
wrote in Le Pays Réel (29.2.44) : ‘‘ Even if some of us are hanged on the lamp- 
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posts the Rexists have sons who will carry on the fight in 5, 10 ur 15 years and 
ensure the triumph of their cause.” 


The Teachers 


Attempts have also been made to regiment teachers by the dismissal of those 
who oppose Nazi methods, by giving preference to quislings in making appoint- 
ments, by interference in teaching methods and by pressure on the teachers to 
become members of Nazi organizations and ‘“ Teachers’ Fronts.’’ The out- 
standing case of oppression was that of the Norwegian teachers who protested 
en masse against the orders of the Quisling Government that all children aged 
10-18 should serve in the N.S. Youth Movement and that all teachers should 
become members of the Nazi Teachers’ Front. In the spring of 1942 some 
1,300 of them who had declared that they would not educate youth according . 
to Nazi principles were thrown into concentration camps and subjected to 
appalling ill-treatment, after which 500 of them were sent to do hard labour at 
Kirkenes in the far north, the journey being made under unspeakable conditions 
These measures however failed to shake their opposition, and finally the Nazis 
were compelled to admit defeat. 


The Universities 


Throughout occupied Europe the universities have acted as centres of 
resistance to the Germans and to Nazi ideology and for this reason have suffered 
more from German interference than have the schools. The clashes began as 
early as 1940, when the Germans dismissed many professors from their posts, 
arrested some and imprisoned them in concentration camps or deported them 
to Germany, and forced the university councils to accept quislings in their place. 
At a number of universities German ‘‘ Commissars "’ or quisling directors were 
appointed as dictators on the ‘‘ Fihrer principle,’’ the university Councils being 
reduced to the role of ‘‘ advisory ’’ bodies with no controlling powers. Students’ 
organizations were banned, other than Nazi unions which gained very little 
support. Jewish professors were dismissed and Jewish students excluded. In 
the selection of students, attempts were made to give preference to Nazi political 
views rather than to academic merit. Many universities and technical colleges 
opposing these measures have been forced to close down, some for a temporary 
period, others permanently. Among those which have remained closed are such 
famous universities as Brussels, Leyden, Oslo. In Norway and Holland 
particularly, crises in relations between the universities and the occupation 
authorities have resulted in mass arrests and imprisonment of students, many 
of whom have suffered permanent injury from the ill-treatment they have 
received. The deportation of thousands of students for forced labour in 
Germany, often under conditions which seriously affect their health, has caused 
great dislocation in university life. Many thousands more have had to forgo 
their training and go into hiding to avoid being called up for forced labour or 
service with the German armed forces. A few examples only can be quoted 
here of the measures taken by the Germans in their attempts to crush the 
universities’ intellectual freedom. 

In Belgium, for instance, a struggle lasting for a year and a half took place 
with the Free University of Brussels in the course of which a number of 
professors were dismissed. German Commissars were put in and attempted 
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to impose appointments over the head of the University Council. Five dis« 
tinguished professors were imprisoned in the concentration camp of Huy, where 
one, Prof. Albert Dustin, ah eminent doctor and former rector of the university, 
died from ill-treatment. Finally, in January 1942, the university was closed 
by order of the Germans “ in consequence of the hostile attitude of the professors 
towards the new order.”’ 

In Holland the stubborn opposition of the students to Nazi pressure resulted 
in an order that only those who signed a “ declaration of loyalty ’’ to the 
occupation authorities should be allowed to continue their studies. More than 
80 per cent. refused to do so; thousands were arrested and sent to Germany for 
forced labour. In March 1944 the rectors of the Dutch universities addressed 
to the Dutch Nazi Education Minister a letter of protest at the conditions under 
which these students are compelled to work and the ill-treatment they have 
received, as a result of which a number have died. (See Reference Note R.109, 
Treatment of Deported Dutch Students-in Germany.) 

In December 1943 the closing of Oslo University and the brutal treatment 
of thousands of Norwegian students who were arrested and imprisoned or 
deported aroused strong feeling throughout Scandinavia. (See Reference Note 
Q.4776, The University Front in Norway.) 


Complete Germanization of Education in 
Western ‘‘Annexed’’ Territories 


In the territories incorporated into the Reich in the west (Luxembourg, 
Alsace-Lorraine), the aim has been to Germanize the entire population and to 
make the educational system conform in every respect to that of the Reich. 
In Luxembourg curricula in all schools have been completely altered. Whereas 
formerly they were based on the principle that the Luxembourger was bilingual, 
both French and German being taught in all schools, the teaching of French has 
now been completely abolished. Only members of the Hitler Youth are 
allowed to sit for examinations and only scholars of proven Nazi views are allowed 
to attend those German universities which are open to them. Many teachers 
and headmasters have been deported to Germany and replaced by Germans and, 
instead of the Luxembourg Teachers’ Association, a branch of the N.S. Lehrerbund 
(German Nazi Teachers’ Union) was established. 

In Alsace and Lorraine the greatest upheaval occurred in secondary education. 
Before the invasion Lorraine had eight municipal and 19 private schools, the 
latter run mostly by Teaching Orders. They were closed and the Orders 
expelled, the remaining priests forbidden to teach and all schools replaced by 
16 State secondary schools of the German type. Of the former secondary school 
teachers in Lorraine, 50 per cent. were labelled as metropolitan Frenchmen and 
replaced by German teachers coming mostly from the Saar and the Palatinate. 
Similar changes were made in Alsace. A policy aiming at ‘‘ the complete up- 
rooting of all remnants of French education ’’—in the words of Schmitthenner, 
Minister of Education for Baden and Alsace—was ruthlessly carried out. The 
University of Strasbourg was transformed from a French into an entirely German 
‘ institution and declared a ‘‘ Reich University ”’ directly controlled by the Reich 
Minister of Education. The two theological faculties (Catholic and Protestant) 
were both abolished; a chair of Racial Science was established and the 
university’s task was proclaimed to consist of research into the. intellectual 
conflict between Central Europe and the West. 
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Education of ‘‘ Non-Germanic’’ peoples 


Whereas in western Europe the educational system has suffered only per- 
version, in Czechoslovakia, and still more in Poland, the German aim has been 
to smash the whole structure of national cultural life. Higher education is ata 
standstill. By the end of 1939, all universities in these two countries had been 
closed down. They have iemained closed with the exception of those (such as 
Prague and Poznan) which have been reopened as German Reich universities, 
for the use of Germans only; the only institutions for post-primary education 
to which Czechs and Poles are still admitted are those giving technical and 
vocational training, to meet the German need for skilled labour. 

In Czechoslovakia, the number of secondary schools has been drastically 
reduced. In 1942 the quisling Minister of Education, Moravec, complained 
that too many pupils were matriculating ; ‘‘ Last year 11,000 secondary school 
pupils took their finals, whereas the Protectorate needs an annual maximum 
of 5,000." The German policy is to reduce the greater part of Czech youth to 
the level of manual labourers. From the age of 16 they are liable to conscription 
for forced labour either in the Reich or in the war factories of the ‘‘ Protectorate.”’ 

In Poland, matters are even worse. In the ‘incorporated ’’ western 
provinces all instruction is in German. ‘‘It goes without saying,’ declared 
Albert Foerster, Gauleiter of Danzig-West-Preussen (Polish Pomerania), ‘‘ that 
there will be no teaching in the Polish language on this soil.’’ In the General 
Government, Polish or Ukrainian elementary schools are admitted under a 
German Education Minister, who has carried out a thorough school “ reform.”’ 
No forms of post-primary education exist for Polish children ; there are a few 
secondary schools for Ukrainians in Galicia. At the age of about 12, children 
are forced to leave them for technical schools teaching crafts, agriculture, etc. ; 
the pupils from these schools are often mobilized and whole classes deported 
en bloc to work in the Reich. The German laws for the protection of juvenile 
labour do not apply to Poles. Children can be conscripted for work from the 
age of 10; many are deported to Germany at 14, some younger. 

Such schooling as is still permitted has as its aim the training of docile slaves 
for the Herrenvolk. In the General Government there is a ban on the teaching 
of geography, history, Polish literature, and religion, and many of the school 
text-books have been suppressed. In Czechoslovakia the whole curriculum 
has been revised to suit Nazi ideology, and the teaching of German has been 
greatly increased at the expense of Czech. The German-controlled paper Vecer 
(8.11.41) explained the reason for this: ‘‘ Czech autonomy means serving the 
Reich and the European idea, and for this reason we must have a thorough 
knowledge of the language and literature of the German nations so that we may 
understand all a German’s wishes directly without an interpreter, as the fulfil- 
ment of German wishes is our main task ’’. | 

Simultaneously with the destruction of the national education, a drive has 
been carried on for the development of German education in the subject terri- 
tories for the Germans settled there and for children claimed as racially German 
by descent. Gauleiter Greiser of the Warthegau (Western Poland), in an address 
to the local teachers, urged that ‘‘ Apart from a love for all things German, 
the teachers should also instil in the children a hatred for all things Polish... . 
The Poles must for ever be placed on the lower level where they belong. But 
you German teachers must bring up our youth as masters of this land”’. 
Thousands of nurses, primary school teachers, students and youth leaders have 
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been brought from the Reich to Western Poland to teach the younger Polish 
children who are to be turned into ‘‘ Volksdeutsche’’. Similarly, in Slovenia 
(in the north-west of Yugoslavia), which has been incorporated into the Reich, 
secondary education is provided for Germans only: Thousands of Slovenes— 
adult as well as children—have to attend German language courses to accelerate 
their Germanization. 

The persecution of Czech and Polish intellectuals is one of the most terrible 
stories of German oppression. A typical case was the martyrdom of the students 
of Prague University, of whom thousands were arrested in November 1939, 
tortured by the Gestapo, removed to German concentration camps and mal- 
treated so badly that many died or were injured for life. In Poland, very few 
university professors were left at liberty. From Krakow University 170 
professors were deported to the concentration camp of Oranienburg, where a 
number of them, including scientists of world fame, died of ill-treatment. At 
Poznan University many professors were shot and all the rest taken as hostages 
or imprisoned. 

Many of the valuable documents, scientific instruments and art treasures 
from Polish and Czech libraries and museums have been wantonly destroyed, 
carried off to Germany, or removed to institutions open to Germans only. The 
reason was baldly stated at Krakow by Governor-General Frank: ‘‘ We do not 
consider it necessary to carry on the Polish libraries’ work, as only nations with a 
historic destiny write books.”’ 


‘ 


APPENDIX 


GOVERNMENT, ADMINISTRATION AND POLITICAL 
LIFE IN GERMAN-OCCUPIED EUROPE, JULY 1944 


Belgium 


Until July 1944 the German administration in Belgium differed from that 
imposed on most of the other occupied countries in that it was entirely military 
(as was also the case in Serbia and in areas of occupied Russia near the front 
line). The authority of the Military Commander, General Alexander von 
Falkenhausen, extended over the whole Belgian territory (except in the Eupen- 
Malmédy area, which Germany lost under the Treaty of Versailles, and which 
she has now annexed), and also over the two northern French departments of 
the Nord and the Pas de Calais, which have been combined with Belgium in a 
single administration. The Military Commander had under his control two 
distinct forms of administration: the operational staff (Kommandostab) in 
charge of the Oberfeld- and Feldkommandanturen, which deal with all questions 
directly affecting the German Army, and the Militdrverwaltung (under. General 
Eggert Reeder), organized into a number of departments which supervise the 
Belgian administration and ensure the exploitation of pelgian economy for the 
benefit of Germany. 

In July 1944, a short time after the dismissal of von Rundstedt in France 
and a few days before the dramatic discovery of the ‘ generals’ plot ’’, it was 
learned that General von Falkenhausen had been dismissed; by a decree of the 
Fihrer dated 13.7.44 the military administration was replaced by a civil adminis- 
tration headed by a newly created Reichskommissar for the Occupied Territories 
_of Belgium and Northern France, SS Gruppenfiihrer Grohé, Gauleiter of Cologne 
and an old member of the Party. By this decree, stated D.N.B. (19.7.44), 
‘“‘ The post of Military Commander of Belgium and Northern France has become 
redundant. The German administration in Belgium has therefore been 
reorganized on the pattern of that in Holland. General Reeder has retained his 
post as head of the civil administration under Grohé. The German leader 
of the SS in Belgium, SS Gruppenfiihrer Jungclaus, on August 9, 1944, was 
appointed Chief of SS and Police for Belgium and Northern France and subse- 
quently (14.8.44) was also put in command of the German military units in 
Belgium and Northern France, which at the time of von Falkenhausen’s dismissal 
were put under General Grase. 

A “Voice of the Reich’”’ broadcast by a German speaker from Brussels 
radio (22.7.44) threw some light on the meaning of these changes: ‘“‘ Now when 
all strength is needed, the replacement of a military by a civil administration 
frees important forces. .. . Also, a civil administration is not bound to observe 
limitations on which the representatives of an Occupying Power base their 
authority.’’ It is obvious that Grohé intends to use drastic measures to mobilize 
Belgium for “ total war ’’ and repress resistance. 

The German military authorities governed by means of ordinances issued 
by the Military Commander which have the force of law, but in order to economize 
in Manpower the minimum number of German officials has been used, and the 
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actual administration has been left as far as possible in the hands of the Belgian 
Civil Service under the Secretaries-General (permanent heads of the various 
Ministries), who, in the absence of the Belgian Government, have been given by 
the Germans powers which exceed those previously assigned to them, and which 
have been contested by the Belgian Courts as illegal. Practically all the former 
leading members of the Belgian administration have been dismisséd, retired or 
forced to resign by the Germans, and their places filled by quisling collaborators 
of either the Flemish or the Walloon Nazi parties (see below). 

The division of the country into nine provinces is retained, and the functions 
of the provisional governors remain in theory unchanged; all those in office 
at the time of the occupation have, however, been replaced by supporters of the 
Nazi New Order. In 1941-1942 a series of measures was taken to destroy the 
autonomy of local authorities; communal and provincial councils were for- 
bidden to meet ; local elected nrunicipal representatives were replaced on a large 
scale by quisling collaborators, though it was not always possible to find a 
sufficient number of these; local representatives lost their independent status 
and were made subordinate to the central government; many independent 
communes were abolished and merged into newly created towns. 

The Belgian: Parliament has not met since the occupation. All meetings 
and political and social reunions, even of a private nature, were forbidden by a 
German ordinance of July 1940 unless expressly authorized, and permission 
to meet has been accorded only to the quisling organizations. There are several 
rival quisling bodies, both Flemish and Walloon, though together they represent 
only a very small percentage of the Belgian population. The Germans have not 
recognized any one quisling leader, but have been exploiting to their own 
advantage the rivalries between the various groups. Some quislings favour the 
retention, others the disappearance of the Belgian State in a German-controlled 
Europe and the Germans have fomented such differences of opinion with the 
obvious purpose of undermining Belgian national sentiment ; particularly they 
have given full scope to Flemish and Walloon separatist tendencies. 

The main Flemish Nazi party is the VNV (Vlaamsch National Verbond), 
which in 1941 absorbed two of the other Flemish Fascist movements, Verdinaso 
and Rex Vlaanderen ; its leader is Hendrik Elias, who succeeded Staf De Clercq 
on his death in 1942. Other more extreme Flemish Nazi groups in favour of 
total German domination are the SS Viaanderen and Devlag (Deutsch-Vlamische- 
Arbeitsgemeinschaft). Of the Walloon groups the only movements of any 
importance are Rez, led by Léon Degrelle, which since it became openly pro- 
German has lost most of its supporters, and Le Mouvement Socialiste Wallon, an 
extreme separatist movement which started life in 1941 under the title of 
AGRA. 

The quisling Belgictstes, who oppose the separation of Flanders from Wallonia, 
have not been allowed to form any political organization of their own, but are 
permitted to air their views in the Brussels press. 


Czechoslovakia 


Czechoslovakia has had to suffer longer from German domination than the 
other occupied countries, for when war broke out in 1939 she had already been 
for some months under German control and administered according to the Nazi 
conception of a colony. After being partially dismembered by the Munich 
agreements of October 1938 (by which she lost the Sudetenland to Germany, 
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and a strip of territory along her south-eastern frontier to Hungary) the state 
of Czechoslovakia ceased to exist in March 1939, when the Germans occupied 
Prague and declared Bohemia-Moravia a German “ protectorate’. Ruthenia 
(sub-Carpathian Russia) in the extreme east of Czechoslovakia, was awarded to 
Hungary ; Slovakia, which since Munich had had an “‘ autonomous ”’ government 
composed of members of the Hlinka (autonomist) party under Tiso, became 
a nominally independent puppet State under the ‘“ protective’’ occupation 
of the German army which garrisoned the western part, controlling the main 
communications, with the right to build fortifications. Since the country is 
too weak both economically and politically to maintain a separate existence, 
Slovakia also in practice is entirely under German control. 


Hitler’s decree of March 16, 1939, establishing the Protectorate of Bohemia- 
Moravia under a German Reich Protector as supreme authority, provided for a 
Czech President and Cabinet and undertook to leave the country a certain amount 
of autonomy, which proved, however, entirely illusory. Immediately after 
the occupation the Germans in Bohemia and Moravia (about } million) were 
made Reich citizens while the Czechs and Jews (over seven million) were classed 
as ‘‘ Staatsangehérige ’’—German subjects and thus became _lesser-grade 
citizens in their own country. German administrative institutions were set 
up everywhere parallel to the Czech organs of government; theoretically at 
first their purpose was to deal with the Germans resident in the country who 
must not come under Czech control, but in practice this meant. everywhere 
the increasing subordination of the Czech institution to the purely German 
one on all matters of importance. Inhabitants of the Protectorate now have 
to contend with three legal codes—Reich law where made applicable, the decrees 
of the Reich Protector, and the old Czech law where its remnants are left 
untouched. 


The powers coriferred by Hitler on the Reich Protector were similar to those 
of the Governors-General of former German colonies. He was empowered to 
confirm or reject appointments of members of the Protectorate Cabinet, to veto 
laws, administrative measures or legal judgments and to issue decrees of his 
own, and even to modify ‘‘ the autonomous status of Bohemia-Moravia wherever 
the common interest demands such a course ’’, a right which has been exercised 
to the full. He was not, however, omnipotent, since, apart from his personal 
responsibility to Hitler, individual Reich Ministers were entitled to promuigate 
laws relating to the Protectorate, and certain domains were placed under the 
immediate jurisdiction of the Reich Ministers concerned—e.g., State forests 
and State landed property. _ 


The first appointments of the Reich Protector and his deputy illustrated the 
Nazi technique of combining the velvet glove with force ; the Reich Protector, 
von Neurath, a polished diplomat, had as his Secretary of State the brutal Nazi 
Sudeten German K.H. Frank. When the velvet glove policy failed to win over- 
the Czechs to complete servitude von Neurath was given extended sick leave and 
replaced for practical purposes by an Acting Protector, the notorious Reinhard 
Heydrich, head of the S.S. and Himmler’s right-hand man, whose brutal measures 
of repression led to his death by assassination in June 1942, He was succeeded 
by the almost equally notorious Daluege, head of the Reich uniformed police, 
In August 1943, when Himmler took over the Reich Ministry of the Interior, 
the former Minister, Frick, was given the office of Reich Protector in succession 
to von Neurath. 
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At the same time (August 20, 1943) a Reich Ministry of State for Bohemia 
and Moravia was created which took over most of the important functions 
-exercised by the Reich Protector. The former Secretary of State, K. H. Frank, 
became Minister of State and since that time it is he who has wielded the real 
power in the Protectorate. | 

The Czech President, Dr. Hacha, who had come to office after the Munich 
agreements and was too weak to withstand the German demands, has been 
retained in office by the German authorities only for the purpose of misleading 
the world and the Czechs themselves as to the status of the Protectorate, and 
has no voice at all in important matters. The Czech puppet government is 
not responsible to any Parliament and its members are nominated formally by 
the President, actually by the Reich Protector. They are required to take the 
oath of allegiance to Hitler (as must also all State employees such as civil 
servants, police, etc.). There are no Ministers of Foreign Affairs or Defence, 
these being the concern of the Reich. The First Premier, Gen. Elias, did not 
prove sufficiently prepared to submit to dictation and in October 1941 was 
sentenced to death on a charge of treason to the Reich; the present puppet 
Premier, Dr. Krejci, is second in influence to the quisling Col. Moravec, Minister 
of Education and Popular Enlightenment, used as a mouthpiece for Nazi policy. 
The activities of the puppet Government are now virtually confined to imple- 
menting the decrees of the Reich Protector, some of which must be issued as 
their own. In January 1942 Cabinet collective responsibility was abolished 
and its members made individually responsible to the Reich Protector. A 
Reich German, Dr. Walter Bertsch, was appointed Minister of Economics and 
Labour, and could issue decrees without even informing his colleagues. The 
Czech Ministers are permitted very little direct contact with the German 
authorities, but must communicate through German intermediaries of lower 
rank. 

. The Reich Protector’s headquarters at Prague comprised 16 departments 
parallel to the various Czech Ministries, whose actions must always be approved 
by the corresponding German Director-General. In August 1943 most of the 

‘Reich Protector’s departments were handed over to the Ministry of State, which 
comprises nine main-departments and also supervises the Protectorate police 
and German provincial officials. Little by little the remaining independent 
functions of the Czech Ministries have ceased and at the same time a steady 
infiltration of Germans has been forced on them. Similarly with local adminis- 
tration ; the country has been divided into 15 administrative areas each headed 
by a German ‘“‘ Oberlandrat ’’ (sheriff) or by a Czech designated as a “‘ Reich 
Administrative Agent’’. Any decision ‘‘of a basic character’? taken by a 
Czech authority must be approved by the appropriate German local official. 
Czech provincial representative bodies have been dissolved, and district com- 
mittees and municipal councils have had Germans forced on them. Even in 
purely Czech districts, many Czech mayors have been replaced by German 
commissars, and scarcely a single office of any importance has been given to a 
Czech since the Occupation. - 


Denmark 


German policy in Denmark from the occupation in April 1940 (which had 
met with little resistance) until August 1943 was designed to promote, for 
decoy purposes and in the hope of economizing German administrative manpower, 
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a ‘‘model protectorate.’ Consequently interference in Danish affairs was, 
indirect and much milder methods were used than those employed in other 
occupied countries. 

Both central and-local administration continued formally under the Danish 
authorities. Heavy German pressure was exercised through the German 
Minister, who in April 1940 was given the higher, but apparently undefined 
status of plenipotentiary (von Renthe-Fink held this post until November 1942, 
when Werner Best was appointed German plenipotentiary). 

German military administration was established under a Commander-in- 
Chief (Leonhard von Kaupisch, 9.4.40—June 1940; Erich Ludke, June 1940— 
September 1942; von Hanneken, from September 1942), with headquarters 
in Copenhagen.. (When the threat of an Allied invasion in Denmark seemed 
to grow, von Hanneken moved his headquarters to Silkeborg, Jutland). The 
Danish armed forces were not, however, demobilized and continued on a reduced 
scale calling up conscripts for training. 

The Danish police force was increased considerably and a German force— 
the Polizeiverwaltung Danemark—was set up under Kanstein, in Copenhagen: 
Although German military courts were established there were few instances of | 
Danish subjects being tried by them, and only when the charge was one of 
sabotage against the Wehrmacht. Gestapo activities in Denmark were extremely 
limited and confined mainly to combating the illegal press. (Both the Gestapo 
and the ordinary German police came under the control of the Minister rather 
than the Commander-in-Chief.) 

The Germans were circumspect and opportunist in using as an instrument 
the principal Nazi party in Denmark the D.N.S.A.P., the Danish National Socialist 
Workers Party. The D.N.S.A.P. were completely at the disposal of their German 
masters, but never commanded significant support among the Danish people. 
At the general election in 1943 they gained less than 2 per cent. of the votes. 
When Fritz Clausen, their leader, was sent to an inebriates’ home in Germany 
they practically ceased to function. 


The Schalburg Corps, which grew out of the remnants of the D.N.S.A.P. and 
elements of the Free Corps under Col. Martinsen, has been given considerable 
licence to make disturbances and attacks on the patriots. After the Danish 
strikes, however, in July 1944, the Germans promised to remove the Corps, 
but recent reports say that individual members are still causing disturbances 
in the streets. ; 


Although in theory the Danish Government continued to function after 
the occupation by a constitutionally appointed cabinet, in practice the choice 
of Ministers depended upon (a) German pressure to secure appointments of men 
acceptable to Berlin ; and (b) the efforts of the main political parties to ensure 
that Ministers would have substantial support in the Rigsdag (Parliament). 


Changes in the constitution were small at the outset but cumulative in their 
effect and in 1942, under German pressure, the Scavenius Government introduced 
the Power of Attorney Bill which empowered the Government to deprive any 
citizen of his liberty. 

Immediately after the occupation the existing Government was turned into 
a coalition representing all the main Rigsdag parties. Later in 1940 both non- 
party and pro-German elements were introduced for the first time. The King, 
however, strongly resisted all attempts at the formation of a council of non-party 
Ministers opehing the door to German nominees unrepresentative of Danish 
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_ interests and feelings, and no member of the D.N.S.A.P., which had very small 
representation in the Rigsdag, was called to office. 


The Danish spirit of resistance increased throughout_the nation with the - 
increase of German pressure, and assumed ever bolder and more varied forms. 
In August 1943, the Germans demanded that the Danish Government should 
declare a State of Emergency, establish courts to put into effect the powers 
ascribed to the Government under the Power of Attorney Bill, and introduce 
press censorship under German control. It seems, therefore, that the crisis was 
brought about by the question of whether Danish or German justice was to 
prevail in Denmark. The refusal of these demands and the consequent resig- 
nation of the Government—which has never been accepted by the King, to 
prevent the establishment of a puppet Government by the Germans—has 
created a unique situation in Denmark. No new Government can be formed 
and the administration has been carried on by the civil service. Since no laws 
can be passed the heads of various departments carry on the administration of 
the country through decrees which as a rule prolong the validity of expiring laws. 
The attitude of the King has been to regard himself as a prisoner of war. 


During the period of crisis which followed the declaration of the State of 
Emergency. the Germans imposed martial law and interned for a period 8,000 
members of the Danish armed forces. Although the State of Emergency was 
officially lifted in October many stringent regulations remained in force and the 
activity of the German police and Gestapo was greatly increased. Denmark has 
- in fact evolved from a ‘‘ model protectorate ’’, with a theoretically independent 
King and Government, into an enemy-occupied territory under direct German 
control. 


Greece 


After the entry of German troops into Athens on April 27, 1941, Greece was 
divided between Germany, Bulgaria and Italy. The partition was on a purely 
geographical basis, since Germany retained virtual control of key points such 
as aerodromes, ports, lines of communication throughout the country and 
coastal defences. The German zone of occupation comprised Greek Macedonia 
(including Salonika) between the Struma river and a line following the Heliakmon 
river and joining the Albanian frontier north of Kastoria ; certain areas around 
Athens, including most of the Pireus; the islands of Lemnos, Mitylene,’ Chios 
and Crete (except for one province comprising the Eastern part of the island 
and left to the Italians) ; and a strip of the province of Evros along the Grzco- 
Turkish frontier. Bulgarian troops occupied the region between the Struma and 
the German-held strip along the Maritsa river, covering the districts of South- 
East Macedonia and Western Thrace, and the islands of Thasos and Samo- 
thrace. The Italians were put in nominal conttol of the rest of the Greek 
mainland and islands. Early in July 1943, Bulgarian troops took over the occu- 
pation of the territory between the Struma and Vardar rivers, with the exception 
of an area within a radius of 124 miles from Salonika. After the Italian armistice, 
the German military authorities announced on September 11, 1943, that the 
German Military Commander in Greece had taken over the command of the 
whole of Greece, including what was hitherto the Italian zone in the city of 
Athens ; Italian garrisons in some of the islands held out for a few weeks longer. 
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About the end of February 1944, Bulgarian units for a time made an encroach- 
ment west of the River Vardar, to the districts of Kastoria, Florina and Edessa, 
thus relieving German troops for operations elsewhere. 


. South-East Macedonia, Western Thrace, together with the islands of Thasos 
and Samothrace, have been incorporated into Bulgaria as a special province 
known as the Aigean (Belomorie) province, with administrative headquarters 
at Kavalla, and divided into nine districts. Greek officials have been replaced 
by Bulgarians. Inhabitants not of Bulgarian descent have been given © 
‘the choice of opting for Bulgarian nationality, or else of being expelled 
from the territory in order to make room for Bulgarian immigrants. 
In July 1943, when the Bulgarians extended their occupation up to the River 
Vardar, they took over the whole administration of the territory, since all Greek | 
officials and gendarmerie refused to serve under Bulgarian control. 


The Germans and Italians have administered Greece through a puppet 
Government, first set up by the Germans in April 1941 (the present puppet 
Premier is John Rallis). It has no Foreign Ministry and is not represented 
abroad. The puppet Ministers have been used by the invaders as tools to extract 
the utmost from the country or as pawns in their own political intrigues. Whereas 
there has not been any great change in the central administrative machinery 
itself, control (at first dual, and later entirely German) has been superimposed 
by the appointment of foreign controllers to some of the Ministries (e.g., those of 
Finance and National Economy). There’ have been greate1 changes in local 
administration ; the Governor-Generalships of Thrace and Epirus were abolished 
and in other provinces, Prefects and Governor-Generals, although formally 
dependent upon the puppet Government, have had their powers considerably 
increased owing to lack of communications and through personal relations 
established with the local German Kommandanturen. Changes in personnel in 
both the central and local administration have been drastic. 


Parts of Greece which have been liberated in the course of guerrilla ‘fighting 
are in practice no longer under German control. 


Luxembourg 
Fiom the beginning of the occupation (May 1940) the einan left no doubt 
that their policy in Luxembourg was complete incorporation of the Duchy in 
the Reich, though its annexation was not formally proclaimed until August 1942. 
' The Reich system of administration was imposed on the Duchy by stages, 
partly before and partly after the declaration of annexation. After a short 
period of military occupation, in August 1940, Luxembourg was put under a 
German civil administration headed by Gustav Simon, Gauleiter of Moselland, 
of which Luxembourg became a part for the purpose of Party administration. 
In his capacity of Chief of the Civil Administration, Simon is responsible direct 
to Hitler (not to the Ministry of the Interior as is the case within the Reich). 
As in the Reich, a dual hierarchy of State and Party officials has been set up 
and the majority of the key posts have gone to Reich Germans, the remainder 
being filled by quislings of the local Nazi movement, led by Professor Kratzen- 
berg, of German origin, who has been Simon’s chief assistant in carrying out his 
policy of Germanization. His movement, which before the war had been insig- 
nificant, in June 1940 took the title Volksdeutsche Bewegung (Germanic 
Nationalist Movement) with the motto ‘‘ Back to the Reich.” In January 1942 
the V.D.B. was officially recognized by Simon and membership of it became, in 
practice, a condition of public employment. 
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Among the measures of nazification introduced in Luxembourg have been the 
abolition of the Luxembourg nationality, conscription for military service and 
for the Reich Labour Service, the Germanization of all names and a ban on the 
use of the French language, and the introduction of the German judicial and 
educational systems. - 


During 1942-1943 some thousands of Luxembourgers considered “‘ unreliable ”’ 
—1t.e., those who resisted nazification—were brutally deported to the interior 
of the Reich or to the eastern occupied territories at only a few hours’ notice, 
and their property confiscated for the use of Reich Germans or Germans repatri- 
ated from Transylvania and the Tyrol who are being settled in the Duchy. 


The Netherlands 


The Netherlands is under a German civil administration, the head of which 
is the Reichskommissar, Seyss-Inquart. Matters affecting military security are 
under the control of thé Military Commander of the occupation forces (General 
Christiansen). There is no Dutch quisling government, although the Dutch 
‘Nazi Party (N.S.B. National Socialistische Beweging) has endeavoured to get 
itself recognized by the Germans as such. In December 1942, Hitler accorded 
to its leader, Mussert, the title of Fuihbrer of the Dutch people: the following 
month he was permitted to set up a shadow “ Secretariat of State ’’ and Seyss- 
_ Inquart undertook to consult him in matters of policy and in making appoint- 
ments, but all real control remains in German hands. 


For the central administration the Reichskommissar has under him four 
General Commissioners, for Administration and Justice, Public Security (police 
and S.S.), Finance and Economic Affairs and Special Affairs (including propa- 
ganda, education, labour service). These supervise the Dutch Ministries, which 
continue to function with some reorganizations under the control of the 
Secretaries-General (heads of the permanent Dutch Civil Service). The latter 
have had their authority considerably increased, since they exercise wider powers 
than those formerly possessed by the Dutch Ministers ; they issue decrees which 
have the force of law and are responsible only to the Reichskommissar, since the 
States-General (Dutch Parliament) was suspended by the Germans immediately 
after the occupation. Wherever possible, the Germans have replaced the former 
Dutch officials in such high civil service posts by Dutch Nazis, but since there 
is a very limited number of these with the necessary qualifications they have 
been unable to find quislings of sufficient ability for all important posts. A 
delegate of the N.S.B. ‘‘ Secretariat of State ’’ is also attached to each Ministry. 


German provincial administrators, responsible direct to the Reichskommissar, 
also supervise the Dutch Commissioners of the 11 provinces (formerly known 
as the Queen’s Commissioners, now mostly replaced by N.S.B. men). The 
Reichskommissar appoints and dismisses the burgomasters of the main cities 
(these posts again are now almost entirely in N.S.B. hands). The abolition 
of the representative provincial and communal councils has given the Nazi- 
nominated officials practically dictatorial powers in local affairs. The Dutch 
police forces have’ been considerably reorganized on Nazi lines by the German 
S.S. and police chief in the Netherlands (Rauter) who is General Commissioner 
for Security, and formations of various German police organizations have also 
been brought into the country in addition to the para-military German and 
Dutch Nazi forces. 
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The only Dutch political party now legally permitted to exist is the N.S.B., 
which by the end of 1941 had absorbed the other minor National Socialist groups. 
All the other former Dutch parties were first placed under increasingly severe . 
restrictions and finally digsolved by the Germans in July 1941. The administra- 
tive body of the N.S.B. resembles, at least on paper, a complete party government 
with departmental and regional divisions and with central and local authorities, 
all based on the principle of leadership in a totalitarian state. But it-is rather a 
machine to force National Socialism on the country than actually to administer it. 


Norway 


Norway is nominally administered by Quisling’s puppet government operating 
under the supervision of a German civil administration headed by the Reichs- 
kommissar, who retains in his own hands all real power. German military 
administration is in the hands of the General commanding the occupying 
forces. 


The supreme authority in Norway is the Reichskommissar Josef Terboven 
who is responsible only to the Fiihrer. His decrees have the power of laws and 
are enforceable by the German police. The Reichskommissariat, which carries 
out his decrees and watches over the functioning of the Norwegian Ministries, 
has four principal divisions: Administration (dealing with all constitutional 
questions), Social Economy (exploitation of Norway’s resources for Germany), 
Public Information and Propaganda, and Technical (road development, etc.). 
Certain specialized organizations are affiliated to the Reichskommissariat, 
including the German Police Control under General Rediess (S.S. and Police 
Chief) and the Special Duty Staff (Einsatzstab), which closely links it with the 
Nazi Party. German military administration is in the hands of General von 
. Falkenhorst, Commander-in-Chief of the occupying forces. The fortified coastal 
districts of Norway are largely under his control, but, in the main, he interferes 
little with Norwegian civil administration. 

The Norwegian Nazi Party was accorded by the Germans the status of a 
puppet Government at the beginning of 1942. On the day of the German 
invasion (April 9, 1940) Major Vidkun Quisling, leader of the Nasjonal Samling 
(Norwegian Nazi Party), who had been a party to the invasion plans, proclaimed 
himself Prime Minister, but met with such intense opposition from the Norwegian 
people that he and his so-called Cabinet were swept aside by the Germans after 
five days’ ignominious fiasco, and Terboven took control. Failing in his attempts 
to induce the Norwegians to collaborate in setting up a new “ Constitutional ”’ 
Government, the Reichskommissar in September 1940 declared the king deposed, 
the Government dismissed and the Storting (Parliament) dissolved, and appointed 
13 State Councillors from supporters of Quisling’s party to act as heads of 
departments, responsible to him individually ; a year later they were promoted 
to be ministers, and in February 1942 Terboven- conferrefi on Quisling, who 
had been without a State office, the title of Minister-President with power to form — 
his own Cabinet. In spite of Quisling’s attempts to set himself up as the 
independent Foérer of Norway, his Government has remained in practice 
completely subservient to the Reichskommissar. 

Attempts by Quisling to create, in lieu of the constitutional Storting, a 
Riksting, a National Assembly on a corporative basis, have been unsuccessful 


largely owing to opposition from the constituent bodies (the trade unions and 
employers’ organizations). | 
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‘Changes in the actual ‘machinery of central administration have not been 
so sweeping as those in local government. The Norwegian Ministries, with some 
alterations’ and some innovations, continue to function. There is a marked 


, ‘development of institutions, such as the Ministry of Labour-Service and Sport, 


and the Ministry for Culture and Public Enlightenment, which can be made to 
serve the ends of Party’ propaganda. Wherever possible, attempts have been 


' made to replace officials of the Higher Civil Service with members of the Nasjonal 


Samling. As only a limited number of the latter are available this has proved 
dificult. The Sambandsmann has been introduced into most Departments— 
a sttong Party man, who reports direct to Quisling on the Party aspect of 
appointments, promotions and other business. Local government has been 
centralized and reorganized. _In October 1940 the “local cabinets,’’ the 
characteristic feature of Norwegian local councils, were abolished, and power was 
centralized in the local district chairman, appointed by the Quisling Ministry of 
the Interior. They are now the only local officials empowered to take decisive 
action. The local councils themselves, which in peacetime had enjoyed wider 
autonomy in Norway than in most countries, have not been abolished, but 
remain as purely administrative bodies of limited scope. As far as Nasjonal 
Samling membership will allow, experienced chairmen and councillors have 
been replaced by sympathizers with the New Order. 

The total strength of the police force has been considerably increased, the 
new system being modelled on the German one, involving some degree of 
militarization. Key positions are held by members of the Nasjonal Samling, 
and an attempt has been made to remove the more openly patriotic officials 
throughout the service. Collaboration with the German police in Norway, 
at first kept in the background, is now becoming increasingly apparent. \ 

With the exception of the Nasjonal Samling the old political parties were 
disbanded in September 1940, and new formations are not permitted. Since 
the occupation, as well as before, the Nasjonal Samling has obtained only a very 
limited support, and recently there have béen numerous defections from the 
party and growing dissension within its ranks. 


Poland 


In their administration of Poland since the occupation in 1939 the Germans 
have followed two different systems for the western and the central territories. 
The western half was formally annexed outright in October 1939, and partitioned 
into Gaue administered on exactly the same lines as those of the Reich, the aim 
being to Germanize them as completely as possible and to fill them with Reich 
German settlers. The central part, termed by the Nazis the ‘‘ General Govern- 
ment,”’ has also a purely German administration, but is governed more according 
to Nazi ideas of a colonial area for exploitation rather than settlement. Originally 
described by the Germans as an “‘ occupied area’”’ it soon became known as a 
““ Nebenland ”’ or appendage of the Reich and it has been made perfectly clear 
that its subjection is intended to be permanent. Parts of the area of Eastern 
Poland occupied by Russia in 1939 have been grouped by the Germans with 
the occupied Russian territories; others have been annexed (Bialystok) or 
added to the General Government (Eastern Galicia). 

The western “‘ incorporated ’’ areas were divided for administrative purposes 
as follows: Polish Pomerania (the ‘ Polish Corridor ’’) with the former Free 
City of Danzig became the Reichsgau Danzig-Westpreussen (under Gauleiter 
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Albert Forster) ; Poznania and the adjacent territory of central Poland as 
far as the Vistula on the north-east became the Reichsgau Wartheland (under, 
Gauleiter Greiser); the northern part of central Poland with the towns of 
Ciechanow and Plock, and an area in the north-east including the towns of 
Suwelki and Augustow were added to East Prussia ag was also the province of 
Bialystok ; Polish Upper Silesia and part of the province of Cracow were 
incorporated in the Gau of Upper Silesia (at first under Gauleiter Josef Wagner, 
now under Gauleiter Bracht). 


In the “‘ incorporated ’’ areas the policy of complete Germanization was put 
into practice by the immediate introduction of German administration, law and 
local government on the Reich model, controlled by German officials or 
‘‘ Volksdeutsche ”’ (those alleged to be of German origin). Poles and Jews have 
been deprived: of civic and communal rights. Immense numbers of Poles | 
(according to Polish sources in London totalling some 14 million) were deported 
to eastern Poland and their lands and property confiscated and handed over to 
German settlers, of whom some 370,000 were sent in to colonize the area. But 
finding it impossible to fill the whole area with Germans the Nazis in 1941 found 
themselves driven to the expedient of adopting as German large sections of the 
Polish population who were declared to possess the necessary racial qualification 
for registration on a German “ Volksliste,’’ some Poles being induced to register 
by the promise of better living conditions for themselves and their families. 


The General Government (central Poland, including the cities of Warsaw, 
Cracow, Lublin, and Lwow) though not formally completely incorporated in 
the Reich, differs from most other German-occupied territories in that it has no 
native Government or higher administrative body of any kind (the only parallel 
cases being the occupied Russian territories of the Ukraine and the White Russian 
district of the ‘“‘ Ostland ’’). The main reason for this has been the absence of 
any Polish quislings willing to collaborate with the Germans, and also no doubt 
the difficulty of creating in this area any ‘‘ Germanic ”’ facade. 


At the head of the administration is the Governor-General Hans Frank, 
appointed by, and directly responsible to Hitler. The German military com- 
mander for this area is concerned purely with military matters and takes no part 
in the general administration. Under Frank is his deputy, the Secretary of State 
(Josef Buhler), who acts as head of the Government, with a State Secretariat 
(comprising six offices) and four Vice-Governors. The post of Secretary of 
State for Security is held by the SS and Police Chief of the General Government 
(now Wilhelm Koppe) who is immegiate deputy of the Governor-General in all 
security matters and also represents Himmler; this dual position makes him 
the most powerful individual in the General Government. For regional 
admunistration the territory is divided into five districts under German District 
Governors, and practically the whole local administration has to be done by 
Germans owing to the impossibility of finding any Poles ready to collaborate ; 
only the village headman and very minor officials are Polish, and Polish police 
are used only for traffic control. German law courts try all cases involving: 
Germans and serious offences by Poles ; local Polish courts are left but handle 
only minor cases. 


No Polish Nazi organizations of any kind exist; German Nazi Party. 
organizations are active throughout Poland endeavouring to Germanize the | 
people wherever they can trump up any trace of ‘‘ Germanic ”’ racial origin. 


~ 
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Yugoslavia 


~ Survey. There is no uniforn system of administration in Yugoslavia. 
By the end of 1941 Yugoslav territory had been split into 10 fragments and 
divided, either as annexed areas or zones of influence, among its invaders, 
Germany, Italy, Hungary and Bulgaria. The fall of Mussolini and the Italian 
Armistice in the summer of 1943 entailed modifications of the original partition. 


Open warfare broke out at one time or another in almost every district 
under German, Italian or Usta$ (see below) control, and considerable areas 
have been liberated for periods ranging from some months apiece to more than 
two years on end. _ In practice, therefore, the writ of an administration set 
up by the occupying Power hardly ever extended over the whole of an area 
nominally under its jurisdiction. Moreover, in parts of Yugoslav territory 
freed from Axis control in the course of resistance operations by the Partisan 
Liberation Army, a system of regional administration been evolved under 
the Partisan Liberation Committee. The development of this type of civil 
administration has naturally depended upon the military situation. In parts 
of Croatia, Bosnia and Slovenia, for instance, a fairly complete system of civil 
administration has been developed in some areas, while in other areas it functions 
only in part. = : 

Since the partition of Yugoslavia, the Axis Powers, particularly Germany 
and Fascist Italy, have done all in their power to foster disunity in Yugoslavia, 
with the result that in July 1944 much of the country presented a spectacle 
of uprooted and decimated populations. Yugoslavia has suffered not only 
from unstable political conditions accompanied by guerrilla warfare and from 
the disruption of economic life, but also as a result of the deliberate Axis policy 
of fomenting internal racial and religious dissensions in the hopes of frustrating 
attempts at united Yugoslav action. ° 


Serbia, reduced to even narrower limits than before the Balkan War of 
1912, is under German military administration. A puppet Government was 
set up in August 1941 under General Nedié, the nominee of the German High 
Command. Supreme authority, extending not only to military and political 
matters but also including final decisions in administrative and economic affairs. 
is in the hands of the Commmander-in-Chief of the German Armed Forces in 
Serbia (General Felber). Under him is the Chief of the Administration of the 
Military Occupation (Staatsrat Dr. Turner), who uses the Serb puppet authorities 
as instruments of government. They, in turn, ect through the local authorities, 
who for the most part follow the pre-war administrative pattern. In the 
provinces, German Feldenkommandant, Kreisenkommandant and Ortsen- 
kommandant ere the key men of Dr. Turner’s Administration and they serve 
the military as well as the civil authorities. The Chief of the German Police in 
Serbia (Polizeifihrer) is SS Gruppenfiihrer Meyssner, who is. also supreme 
head of the Waffen-SS. The Gestapo, with headquarters in Belgrade, is sub- 
divided into six sections; the Chief of the Gestapo is Standartenfihrer 
Dr. Schaefer. Economic control is in the hands of the General Plenipotentiary 
for Economy in Serbia (SS Gruppenfithrer Neuhausen), who has appointed 
German plenipotentiaries to the main branches of Serbian economy (e.g., 
industry and raw materials, bank note circulation, clearing). 


The Yugoslav Banat is under German military occupation and technically 
_ subject to Serbia for civil administration. In practice, the civil administration 
is in the hands of the local Germans, or Volksdeutsche, headed by Kreisversteher 
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Sepp Lapp, whose head office is in Petrovgrad. The municipal affairs of the 
main towns are in German hands, and the mayors are generally German. The 
economy of the area has been integrated into that of the Reich. 


The ‘‘ Independent Croat State,’ proclaimed in Zagreb on April 10, 1941, 
and comprising most of Croatia, Slavonia, Bosnia and Herzegovina and parts 
of Dalmatia was nominally planned as a monarchy under ‘‘ King Tomislav II ” 
(the Italian Duke of Spoleto, who never entered his Kingdom and abdicated 
shortly after Mussolini’s resignation). In fact, power is in the hands of the 
Head of State, or Poglavnik (Ante Pavelié) and a puppet government dependent | 
on German control through the German Minister in Zagreb (Kasche). Paveli¢ 
is also head of the State political party, the Usta¥a, a terrorist organization 
fostered by Fascist Italy, Germany and Hungary. The terrorist tradition 
of the UstaSi has been fully maintained since they came to power, but they have- 
proved ill-versed in the arts of government. Rapid German penetration into 
Croat economy, the presence of German troops in Croatia and the extensive 
political, social and economic privileges accorded to the German Volksgruppe 
since 1941 have served to establish German control in Croatia. 


The Adriatic Coast. By an agreement with the Croatian puppet authorities, 
signed on May 18, 1941, Italy annexed the following areas :— 


(1) Southern Croatia; comprising the districts of SuSak, Kastav, Cabar 
and parts of Delnice, reaching the coast south-east of Bakar. These 
districts, together with the islands of Krk (Veglia), Rab (Arbe) and other 
smaller islands in the Gulf of Kvarner were administered as parts of the 
enlarged Italian province of Fiume (or Carnaro), civil administration 
being under the prefect of the province. 


(2) A strip of the Dalmatian coast from Novi Grad, slightly north of 
Zara, to a point slightly east of Split, the boundary enclosing the districts 
of Biograd, Benkovac, Sibenik and Split; all the islands except Pag, 
Hvar and Brac; and a district around the gulf of Kotor. These 
territories comprised the new Italian Governatorato of Dalmatia, which, 
by Royal decree of May 20, 1941, was divided into three provinces, 
Zara, Spalato (Split) and Cattaro (Kotor). The Italian Governor 
exercised powers formerly held by Civil Commissioners, and the administra- 
tion of each province was headed by an Italian Prefect. After the fall. 
of Mussolini, civil administration was nominally transferred to the direct 
control of the Italian Ministry of the Interior, but in fact the provinces 
were assigned to the Italian 6th and 18th Army Corps. 


In August 1941 the Italians extended their occupation to part of the hinter- 
land of the Adriatic coast up to.a line extending roughly from Ogulin to Mostar. 
In August 1942 the civil administration, but not the military control, of most 
of this zone was handed back to the Croat puppet Government. The Italians 
confirmed their military control of three special regions, the Dubrovnik region, 
part of south-west Bosnia and the part of the Lika district crossed by the Ogulin- 
Split railway. Early in 1943, however, the Germans published an order decreeing 
that all Croatia south of the river Sava was a German military area and that 
consequently the German army had taken over all administrative activity. 
After the fall of Mussolini, Italian troops were withdrawn from the hinterland, . 

which for a time was largely occupied by the Partisan Army of Liberation. .. 
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‘After the Italian Armistice, Pavelié proclaimed the invalidity of all existing 
treaties with Italy, crdered the Occupation of the Croatian and Dalmatian coast 
by Croat forces.and appointed a Special Commissioner, later ‘‘ Minister ’’ for the 
‘“ Liberated Provinces.”” German and Croat troops encountered stiff opposition 
from Partisan forces, and at the end of September 1943 the Germans established 
a coastal defence zone termed ‘‘ Das Adriatische Kistenland,” under German 
military control and covering the Italian provinces of Udine, Gorizia, Trieste, 
Pola and Fiume, the province of Ljubljana (Southern Slovenia), the districts 
of SuSak and Bakar and islands of Krk (Veglia), Lésing (Lussin) and Gres 
_(Cherso). Jn May 1944 that part of the coastal district nominally under Croat 
civil administration was put under Croat military administration, and split into 
two sectors, a northern, Lika, and a southern, Neretva. 


; ‘Slovenia (the naa banovina of the ia he was divided between Germany, 
Italy and Hungary. | 
{1) Northern Sisenin: except the Prekomurje (see. below), and. representing 
about two-thirds of the former banovina, was annexed by Germany and formally 
incorporated into the Reich on October 1, 1942. The annexed portions of Carniola 
and Carinthia were attached to the Reichsgau of Carinthia, and Southern Styria 
was attached to the Reichsgau of Styria. The administration in each annexed 
area is in the hands of a Chief of Civil Administration, who also holds the two 
offices of Statthalter (Governor) and Gauleiter (Party Leader) in the Reichsgau 
to which the area is attached. These officials are > Dr. ‘Rainer ual tee and 
Dr. Uibérreither (for Styria). 


(2) Southern Slovenia, comprising most of the former bensvins’ south of the 
river Sava, was annexed by Italy on May 3, 1941, when the territory, termed 
the Provincia di Lubiana (Ljubljana), was incorporated into the Kingdom of 
Italy.. The Italo-German frontier was established by a treaty of July 8, 1941. 
During: most of the. period of Italian occupation, the civil administration of the 
province was under an Italian High Commissioner. ‘After. the fall of Mussolini, 
the province was assigned to the Italian 11th. Army Corps. After the Italian 
Armistice, the Germans occupied those parts of the province which were not 
already under partisan control. and set up a military administration.in Ljubljana. 
At the end of September 1943, with the establishment of an Adriatic Coastal 
Defence Zone under German military control (see above), Ljubljana became 
part of the larger. strategic unit, while normal control.of provincial administra- 
tion was transferred to the ‘‘ Provincial Council of Ljubljana,’ (termed ‘‘ Govern- 
ment ’’ by the. idem under, the. neers of General 1 Rupnik, a Slovene 
collaborationist. | ) nd a eeu eee 


The Panenue M ativeleie. Baha and Baranja were » formally reincor- 
porated: into Hungary on December 17, 1941. The Prekomurje, Batka and 
Baranja were occupied by Hungarian forces in April 1941, and the Medjumurje 
in’ July .1941. ‘The puppet Croat authorities have refused to pales oe 
Hungarian annexation of the Medjumurje. 

Montenegro, subject to- the loss of certain~ south-eastern territories, was 
established | as an Italian protectorate. In May 1941, an Italian High Com- 
missioner was appointed to Montenegro to be assisted by. a .‘‘ Consultative 
Council ” of five-Montenegrins. On July 12, 1941,.at.a meeting of the. Monte- 
negrin Constituent Assembly, mainly composed-of ex-Ministers and adherents 
of King Nicholas, Montenegro was declared to be “‘ a sovereign and. independent 

state’ in the form of a constitutional monarchy within the orbit of Rome, and 
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the King of Italy was asked to designate a Regent who would issue a Statute for 
the country. No Regent, however, was nominated, although the Italians are 
credited with previously having offered the Crown to Prince Michael, grandson 
of King Nicholas, who refused it. Within a month or two of the declaration of 
independence, active resistance had increased so considerably that the Italians 
abandoned their original plan, and announced in August 1941 that the Italian 
military authorities would retain control. At the end of November. 1941 an 
Italian ‘Military Governor was appointed with supreme authority over the civil 
administration as well as the occupation troops. The local authorities in the 
towns and villages wcre Montenegrin, but the police and gendarmerie were 
Italian. In 1942, the Italians, finding they could not govern the country, came 
to terms with the tetnici, who were permitted to operate their own administration 
and keep order in the districts under their control so long as they opposed the 
partisans. This modus vivendi, which lasted until the spring of 1943, enabled 
the Cetnici to establish themselves in the Sandzak, while the Italians remained 
in Cetinje and along the coast. In the spring of 1943, the Axis campaign against 
the Partisans swept across Montenegro, and German and Bulgarian detachments 
were still operating there at the time of the Italian Armistice. The Germans 
having secured military control of Cetinje and the ports of Budva, Bar and 
Ulcinj, turned their attention to forming a puppet Montenegrin Government. 
After two attempts had failed, they set up a ‘‘ National Administrative Com- 
mittee’ under the BelaSi (Serb Unionists) leader, Ljubo Vuksanovié. On 
July 29, 1944 D.N.B. announced the formation in Zagreb (the capital of puppet 
Croatia) of a ‘‘ Montenegrin State Council ’’ under Dr. Sekula Drijevi¢. By the 
end of July, it was not clear whether or not the ‘‘ National Administrative 
Committee ’’ in Montenegro had entirely ceased to exist. 


Certain districts of Serbia and Montenegro, including the district of ‘‘ Kosovo ”* 
were annexed to Albania under Italian rule. By a decree of June 29, 1941, 
Mussolini ordered all civil authority in the regions of Kosovo, Debar and Struga 
to be transferred to the Albanian Government, and on August 12, 1941, these 
districts were formally annexed. With the replacement of an Italian by a German 
occupation in September 1943, a new puppet regime was installed in Albania. 
This puppet Government leant heavily upon the Albanians of Kosovo, from 
which district most of its armed forces were withdrawn. The territory annexed 
to Albania was administered in the four prefectures of Peé, Priznen, PriStina 
and Tetovo, besides districts added to the existing prefectures of Dibra and 
Shkoder, 


The greater part of Northern Macedonia, comprising several districts including 
the towns of Skoplje and Bitolj (Monastir) in the former Vardarska banovina 
and three districts in the former Moravska banovina, was annexed by Bulgaria 
in 1941. By July 31, 1941, the Bulgarians had divided the annexed territory, 
incorporating some of it under the name Morava into the existing province of 
Sofia and from the rest, collectively styled Macedonia, forming two new provinces 
with centres at Skoplje and Bitolj. On October 1, 1943, a new province was 
created, that of Gorna Dzhumaya, comprising part of Bitolj and Skoplie 
province. An Italo-Bulgarian agreement, signed on March 30, 1943, transferred 
the village of PeStani, south of Ohrida, to Bulgaria; and after the collapse of 
Italy, the Bulgarians also occupied the southern i of the Ohrida district, 
including the monastery of Sveti Naum. 
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The German view appéars to have been that the Bulgarian occupation was 
only provisional. Thus the Neues Wiener Tagblatt (16.1.43) said: ‘‘ Although 
the A:gean provinces and northern Macedonia . . . were placed under Bulgarian 
administration, any definitive ruling was left for the future.”” Such was not the 
Bulgarian view. ‘‘ Today there is no new and no old Bulgaria; it is one and 
indivisible.’”” These words of Daniel Krapchev, in Zora (4.9.43), represented the 
hope and purpose of the Bulgarian Government. From the beginning the 
administration of the new lands was made part of that of the Old Kingdom 
On November 19, 1943, the Bulgarian Minister of Justice, Dr. Konstantin Partov 
was appointed Commissioner for the new lands with authority to supervise anc 
control the administration in order to bring the territories into line with the 
Old Kingdom as quickly as possible. So that thereafter, instead of being directly 
responsible, through the normal hierarchy of local government, to the Minister 
of the Interior, officials in Macedonia, as in Thrace and southern Dobrudja, 
were subordinate in the first place to the Commissioner for the new lands. 
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